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WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 





DO BAD BUSINESS METHODS IN CONCERT FIELD 
THROTTLE PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN U. S.? 





Overbooking of Artists in Country 


Is Evil That Calls for 


Immediate Remedy—Damaging Cancellations Result from 
Speculative Engagements by Some Local Managers— 
Havoc Worked by Ill-Judged Competition and Inability 
to Estimate Musical Needs—Better Organization Must Be 
Substituted ace vs waned earore enmionane Can Be mae 


wi! QOMLALALIUSNNAEYUOUN SED OSASOUREDSAN ORSAY 


HAT is wrong with the business of concert-giving in America? 


TUUUESGDONENU UAT NGDLELL ENN ut TEU ET 


The 


question is often asked, and as often as not provokes charges that 


are pertinent but not very helpful. 


“Methods antiquated in 1898 and simply absurd today are blocking the 


development of music in America!” cry 


“inside.” 


some artists and others on the 


“The New York concert managers are in such fierce competition that 


they are hurting themselves and everybody 


another quarter. 

“The local manager doesn’t know 
the rudiments of concert-giving.”’ 

“The artist demands too much.” 

These are samples of the replies. 

Has the habit of over-selling artists 
to local impresarios by the New York 
managers reached such a point that 
certain territory is milked dry? 

All concerned have been discussing 
the matter for years—in the concert 
foyer, back-stage, in the manager’s 
office, in the Pullman smoker. 

Managerial associations have sprung 
into existence, some of them through 
the instrumentality of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, but, although they have 
planned and worked with the best in- 
tentions, the problem is still with us 
today. 

Indeed, with the increasing number 
of artists coming to these shores, and 
with the rise of native singers and in- 
strumentalists, it is becoming more 
acute, 

What, then, is the solution? 

The time is ripe for a thorough con- 
sideration of the situation in all its 
aspects, and, with the object of 
collecting helpful and constructive 
thought from all or any concerned, 
MusICAL AMERICA takes up this very 
vital matter in a new series of articles. 

From coast to coast the artists 
travel, bringing music to hamlets, 
towns and great cities, and often they 
must sing or play under discouraging 
conditions. In some places the mana- 
gerial business is well organized. In 
other places it is a most haphazard 
alling, followed by more or less irre- 
sponsible persons who make commit- 
ments which they cannot fulfill, by 
speculators anxious to “get rich quick”’ 

a field wherein there is much talk 

fabulous sums, of sold-out houses 


that bring lucrative rewards. 


The result is a scramble for artists, 
t-throat competition, ambitious an- 
incements which promise a parade 
celebrities. In their eagerness to 
ike money, these local managers—if 
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else,” comes the retort from 





SITE SELECTED IN 
CENTRAL PARK FOR 
CIVIC ART CENTER 


Proposal Adopted by Board 
of Estimate by 18 Votes 
to 3—Enabling Bill Goes 
to Legislature — Reservoir 
Property to Be Given in 
Exchange 
ENTRAL PARK has been chosen 

by the Board of Estimate, by a 
large majority, for the site of the 
music and art center to be estab- 
lished in New York at a cost of $15,- 

000,000. 

This decision was arrived at at a meet- 
ing of the board on March 6. The plan 
is to take six acres for this site at the 
southern end of the park, at Seventh 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, and hand 
over in exchange for this, for park pur- 
poses, the thirty-seven acres set aside 
for the old Croton Reservoir. The Board 
of Estimate, at this meeting, instructed 
Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, 
and Joseph Haag, assistant to the Mayor, 
to confer with corporation counsel in the 
drafting of the enabling bill authorizing 
the use of six acres. The bill has since 
gone to Albany. 

Meanwhile the opponents of this site 
are talking of offering strenuous resist- 
ance to it when the enabling bill is before 
the Legislature. Officers of the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association, and other 
bodies, have announced their organiza- 
tions as actively hostile to the proposal, 
and say the fight will be carried to Al- 
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MARY MELLISH 


American Soprano, Now in Her Sixth 


Appeared Many 


Yyimer, and Has Sung Many Roles in Opera. 





Season at the 
Times in Recital and with Orchestras and Choral Organizations This 
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Photo by George Maillard Kesslere 


Metropolitan. Miss Mellish Has 


(See Page 39) 





“White, 
S 


HICAGO, March ee Aworld 

premiere of Exsee® T. Carter’s 
opera, “The White Bird,” was given 
on Thursday afternoon in the Stude- 
baker Theater by the David Bispham 
Memorial Fund for American Opera, 
affiliated with the Opera in Our Lan- 
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bany. It has been made clear that there guage Foundation for Foreign Opera 
[Continued on paae 191 in E nglis sh. 
Gatti Re-engaged ion Metropolitan 
for Five More Years 
As MuSICAL AMERICA goes to press it is announced by Otto H. Kahn, Chair- 
man of Metropolitan Opera Board of Directors, that Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s 
contract as general manager of the opera has been extended for five years, 


or until 1929. M 





4 ‘ 9 ‘ad To tawAaw 
the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, 





r. Gatti is now completing his 


sixteenth season. 
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Bird’,-Opera by American, Has 
: Silccess at Chicago Premiere 


mys PTL 
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The opera was distinctly a success, 
even though there were fluws in the per- 
formance. Given a larger stage in which 
to work, and a cast of great artists such 
as are used by the Metropolitan or Chi- 
cago Civic Opera in presenting a new 
foreign work, this opera would hold its 
own very easily in either of the two great 
opera houses of this country. 

It is truly an American work. The 
music is modern, and, although it shows 
the Wagnerian influence, the themes are 
not borrowed. The scene is laid in Amer- 
ica, and the language is the language of 
this country. 

Mr. Carter was fortunate in having an 
excellent libretto to inspire his muse. 
The book was written by Brian Hooker, 


a New Yorker who has earned a reputa- 
tion as a poet and librettist of several 
operas. In 1910 he collaborated with the 


[Continued on page 28] 
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“No Pass” System Successful in N. Y,; 
Managers Declare It Is Here to Stay 


BUMUUNUASUNNNAUUONDUAEENEGAN2U0044S000Q00UQ0UOUA0UEU UE EANdAUUAM AAU to EAA NG SAE UANNA MUA 


EW YORK will never return to the 
days of wholesale pass-giving, the 
concert managers say. 

The plan for abolishing free admis- 
sions, inaugurated by concerted action at 
the beginning of this season, has, accord- 
ing to the managers, proved eminently 
successful and will probably be continued. 
Under the plan the number of passes 
issued to concerts was limited to the 
press and professional list and a certain 
number of students’ tickets to be sold at 


minimum prices through the City Music 
League. Début recitals were not in- 
cluded in the agreement. 

At the beginning of the season notice- 
ably empty houses marked the introduc- 
tion of the new policy, but gradually the 
attendance at concerts became greater. 
The “deadheads,” the managers say, are 
learning to buy tickets. The plan was 
organized on the theory that no one 
really appreciates what he gets for noth- 
ing and that an audience trained to 
expect passes will never really support 
concerts. Its success seems to prove that 
when the “no pass” rule is rigidly ob- 
served people will pay for tickets. 

In the days when pass slips were sent 
out wholesale Loudon Charlton’s office 
issued 2000 double passes for each début 
recital. “You had to do it to fill your 
house,” declared Edwina Davis of Mr. 
Charlton’s office. “You know, the people 
on the free lists used to get so many 
tickets that they could pick and choose 
what they wanted to hear. Now, if your 
hall seats 1300, you don’t give out that 
many tickets, even for a début. For the 
regular concerts there is a limit of 250 
passes for Aeolian and Town Hall and a 
proportionate number for Carnegie. We 
seldom give away that many. We do, 
however, usually reserve one-third of the 
orchestra for the City Music League, 
which gives them to students at half 
price. The no-pass system is, we find, 
working out excellently. It is building 
up a music-loving audience that will 
stabilize the concert business.” 

Haensel & Jones, one of the first firms 
to consider the new system, find that it 
has been working out extremely well, 
although it has its defects. “It elimi- 
nates the deadheads and the fakers,”’ 
Horace J. Parmalee said. ‘You have no 
idea how many people used to come here 
under one pretense or another to ask for 
passes. Most of them had no legitimate 
right to them. The necessity for paying 
for seats is developing a different kind 
of audience, an audience of music lovers, 
not of people trying to get something for 
nothing. Of course the effect of the dis- 
mal empty concert halls is bad. It dis- 
courages the artist and the audience, but 
under the new plan we are gradually 
developing a concert-going public of the 
highest caliber. It is worth risking some- 
thing for.” 

Concert Management Arthur Judson is 
entirely satisfied with the results of the 


OU 


Police of Hudson County, N. J., 
Threaten to Bar Sunday 
Radio 


N accordance with the old “blue 

laws” enacted in New Jersey in 
1798, forbidding work, concerts, 
plays and games on Sunday, the 
police of Hudson County, in that 
State, are reported to be opening a 
campaign which aims to abolish 
even the operation of radio instru- 
ments over the week-end. The 
Grand Jury recently demanded 
that these laws be enforced, and 
the police are preparing, it is said, 
to carry them out literally. As a 
first step the police are reported to 
have noted some 20,000 instances 
of violations on Sunday, March 9, 
and are awaiting indictments of 
these persons by the Grand Jury. 
Among the alleged violators of the 
“blue laws” was the Board of Edu- 
cation of Jersey City, which is 
charged with permitting a free 
public concert to be held in Public 
School No. 34. The only exception 
to the rule forbidding Sunday 
music is an amendment, passed in 
1920, which permits concerts and 
plays to be given in parks which 
are the property of the county. 





“no-pass” system, C. E. Gilpin of that 
office said. “It is the best thing in every 
way. We will continue to observe it even 
if the other managers should decide to 
do away with it next year. We issue 
only the 250 passes allowed and some- 
times not that many. Then we give a 
certain number of students tickets at re- 
duced rates. Otherwise the house is paid 
admissions. Nothing could be better for 
the concert business than the elimina- 
tion of the old free lists.” 

“Even the deadheads are beginning to 
buy tickets,” Gino Baldini of the George 
Engles office explained. ‘Now, of course, 
they are only buying fifty-cent seats, but 
we’ll gradually train them. They’ll buy 
$1.50 seats yet. Even début tickets are 
selling. At one début this season we 
took in $975, and, at the same artist’s 
second recital only a few weeks later 
the house was $1,795. Under the old 
system both of those houses would have 
been total losses, and as it is we actually 
made money on them. I don’t think any 
one will go back to the free lists. There’s 
no reason for it.” 

The Daniel Mayer staff are decidedly 
in favor of the system, but think there 
should be some method of insuring its 
observation. “We will keep it up,” they 


stated. “It has worked excellently. The 
material results are evident even after 
one season’s trial. We don’t want a 
deadhead audience. It is really worse 
than none at all. The difficulty is to be 
certain that all the managers are living 
up to the agreement. Next season there 
should be a committee of, say, three 
managers, who will have the right to ex- 
amine the books of concerts to see if the 
agreement is being violated. They would 
not have to investigate more than three 
or four concerts a season, but the mere 
fact that they had the right to would 
help to straighten the working out of the 
lan.’ 

. Francis C. Coppicus of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, said that his office 
observed the “‘no-pass” system before the 
agreement was signed. “We issued no 
passes last year and we have issued none 
this season,” Mr. Coppicus declared; 
“that is, of course, outside of our regu- 
lar official list. We signed the agreement 
because we believed in it, but if the other 
managers should discontinue the plan 
we will keep it up. We have no reason 
for issuing passes. We have no débuts 
and we do not beg people to come to the 
concerts. The pass system is intrinsi- 
cally wrong. It is bad psychology and 
bad business. I do, however, believe in 
students’ tickets. For piano recitals, for 
instance, I give the City Music League 
a block of seats at the right hand side of 
the house to sell at reduced rates. That 
is legitimate. It helps the students who 
cannot afford to pay the high prices and 
who should hear good music.” 





WEINGARTNER COMING? 





Austrian Press Reports American Con- 
tract—Denied in Chicago and Boston 


Felix Weingartner, famous European 
conductor, has accepted a call to take 
up the post of orchestral conductor in 
Chicago, according to advices in Aus- 


trian newspapers. His contract with the 
Vienna People’s Opera is said to expire 
on Dec. 31 next. No confirmation of this 
report could be obtained in Chicago, 
opera and symphony officials denying 
that Weingartner’s engagement was con- 
templated. 

The celebrated European conductor 
has been mentioned more than once in 
rumors concerning the Boston Sym- 
phony, but from Boston it is reported 
that there is no change in the arrange- 
ments. The manager, W. H. Brennan, 
is now in Europe to confer with Serge 
Koussevitsky, who is to succeed Pierre 
Monteux as leader of the famous orches- 
tra. 

The appearance of Georg Schneevoigt 
as guest conductor of the Bostonians 
has given rise to some speculation as to 
whether that eminent Finn intends to 
transfer his activities te America. This 
il however, is scouted at Symphony 

all. 





Ysaye Among Musicians Arriving in 
European Liners 


Eugene Ysaye, Belgian violinist, for 
several years conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, arrived in New York on the 
French liner Paris on March 8. Also 


aboard were Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Mme. Pierre Monteux. The Berengaria 
of the Cunard Line, which came in on 
March 6, brought Mme. Ester Mun- 
sterhjeim, Finnish soprano, and Mrs. 
Henry B. Harris, New York theatrical 
manager, who has signed up a Paris 
orchestra for appearance in this country 
next season. On the Nieuw Amsterdam 
of the Holland-American Line, arriving 
on March 9, was Emmy Krueger, Ger- 
man soprano, who comes for a concert 
tour; and due on the White Star liner 
Cedric, on March 10, was Amy Neill, 
American violinist. Fredric Fradkin, 
violinist, was booked on the Paris, leav- 
ing on March 12, and Gertrude Pepper- 
corn left on the Berengaria on March 8. 
The Swedish-American liner Stoclxholm, 
sailing on March 4, had on board Ebon 
— and Edel Bank of the Swedish 
allet. 





Mrs. John McCormack and Daughter in 
French Train Smash 


Mrs. John McCormack, wife of the 
celebrated tenor, and her fifteen-year- 
old daughter were injured when the 
Calais-Mediterranean express was de- 
railed near Lyons, France, on March 10. 
Four persons were killed and twenty- 
five injured. A cable by Mr. McCor- 
mack, who is now in Los Angeles, from 
the American Consul in Paris, stated 
that his wife and daughter escaped with 
minor bruises. 


ANNOUNCE BACH FESTIVAL 





Bethlehem Choir to Give “Christmas” 
Oratorio and Mass May 30 and 31 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 8.—The an- 
nual Bach Festival of the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, under Dr. Fred J. Wolle’s 
leadership, will be given in Packer Memo- 


rial Chapel of Lehigh University here 
on May 30 and 31 next. The programs 


this year will include the “Christmas” © 


Oratorio, to be given in two parts at the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the 
first day, and the customary performance 
of the Mass in B Minor in two sections 
on Saturday afternoon. 

The soloists have not yet been an- 
nounced. The choir of 275 voices will be 
assisted by orchestra and organ and the 
Moravian Trombone Choir will again 
play chorales from the church tower. 
Reservations for guarantors of the fes- 
tival will be made after March 17 and 
until the end of this month. 





PROTESTS TAX PLAN 


Eastman Says It Will Destroy Educa- 
tional Value of Theater 


ROCHESTER, March 8.—The explana- 
tion given by George Eastman in his 
statement to the conference at City 
Hall on the proposal to tax the East- 
man Theater made it clear that the de- 
structive effect of this tax will be limited 
to the theater, the educational value of 
which will disappear, he states, if the 
project is carried out. Hence the original 
impression that the whole of the East- 
man art enterprises will be affected must 
be modified, since the school will not 
come within the scope of the proposed 
taxation. As it is, however, the results 
will be sufficiently serious, since Mr. 
Eastman, as he explained at the con- 
ference, has planned the theater venture 
with the object of training a body of 
listeners, without which, he pointed out, 
orchestral music must be a failure. 

“My decision to show moving pic- 
tures,” he said, “was not prompted by 
my relation to the moving picture busi- 
ness, but merely as a means of bringing 
the people to appreciate the orchestra. 
Last year we played to 1,800,000 persons. 
This was exceeding our anticipations by 
from one to two years, as we were pre- 
pared to wait for five years to an answer 
to our campaign for the development of 
a musical community. Without the pic- 
tures we should have had to wait for the 
children to grow up.” To tax the theater, 
he explained, would mean that overhead 
expenses would have to be reduced, and 
this would involve a reduction of the 
orchestra, a step which would destroy 
its value as an educational factor. 





Because of the many requests for a 
repetition of Stravinsky’s “Chant du 
Rossignol,” which was presented by the 
New York Symphony earlier in the sea- 
son, Mr. Damrosch will include the work 
in the program of the final pair of con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of March 27 and the evening of March 28. 


NO APPLAUSE FOR 





Texans Otherwise Enthusi- 
astic Over Visit of 
Chicago Opera 


By Cora E. Behrends 


DALLAS, TEx., March 8.—Mary (Gar. 
den’s interpretation of Salomé was re. 
ceived in silence during the visit here of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. ‘he 
three performances attracted a total at. 
tendance of more than 10,000 to the Fair 
Park Coliseum and the operas presented, 
in addition to the Strauss work, were 
“La Juive” and “Mefistofele.” 

Music-lovers, who were enthusiastic 
over the Halévy and Boito scores, were 
shocked by the production of “Salomé.,” 
The visit of the company was under the 
direction of a committee of citizens, Her- 
bert Marcus, chairman, which conducted 
an educational campaign to insure the 
success of the operas. 

“La Juive,” which was given on Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 29, had Rosa Raisa as 
Rachel and Charles Marshall as Eleazuar, 
Mme. Raisa sang with dramatic fervor 
and intensity, which aroused her audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Charles Marshall proved himself a tenor 
of ability and a surprisingly fine actor, 
Virgilio Lazzari as the Cardinal, Angelo 
Minghetti as Prince Leopold, Désiré 
Defrére as Ruggiero and Lucie Westen 
as the Princess were effective in their 
roles. Ettore Panizza, conductor, came 
in for a full share of the applause. 

For the Saturday matinee, March 1, 
the opera was Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with 
Feodor Chaliapin -in the leading role. 
Chaliapin gave his always stirring and 
impressive interpretation and was ably 
seconded by Forrest Lamont as Faust 
and Edith Mason as Marguerite. Mr. 
Panizza again conducted and the auidi- 
ence of four thousand recalled him, as 
well as the cast, again and again. 

For the last performance the Chica- 
goans offered their sensation, Strauss’ 
“Salomé,” with Mary Garden. Miss Gar- 
den horrified and enthralled the audience 
by turns and dominated the scene al- 
ways. Georges Baklanoff was an im- 
pressive Jokanaan, Riccardo Martin was 
Hérod and Maria Claessens Hérodiade. 
The music, under the baton of Giorgio 
Polacco, was vivid and brilliantly played. 
The conductor was applauded, but, in 
contrast to the enthusiasm at the other 
performances, there were no curtain 
calls. 

The Dallas Grand Opera Committee, 
which made all the arrangements for the 
visit and conducted the series of opera- 
logues and music appreciation lectures, 
which preceded it, was composed of Her- 
bert Marcus, chairman; Frank Wozen- 
craft, vice-chairman; Eli Sanger, W. A. 
Green, Jr., F. F. Florence, Arthur 
Kramer, M. K. Hurst, George Willman, 
William Flippen, Karl Hoblitzelle, Henry 
Camp Harris, Col. W. L. Bush, Richard 
Merriweather, Simon Linz, Fletcher Mc- 
Neny, R. B. Ellifritz, Harold Abrams, 
Elmer Scott, Dr. W. G. Langley, H. H. 
Landauer, A. H. Matson, Lester Burch- 
field, Clarence Linz, W. H. Beasley and 
Leven Jester. 





Metropolitan to Visit Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 8.—The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company will give two 
performanies here in the Eastman Thea- 
ter on May 5 and 6. Gounod’s “Faust 
and Puccini’s “Bohéme” are the works 
to be presented. The cast of the former 
will include Frances Alda, Feodor Chali- 
apin, Edward Johnson and Giuseppe 
Danise, and the latter work will be sung 
by Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe De Luca and Léon Rothier. 
Gennaro Papi will conduct both perform- 
ances. It is hoped that this engagement 
will be the first of a series of annual 
performances by the Metropolitan. 





Whitehill Injured in Train Accident 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, was slightly injured when 
the train on which he was a passeng¢r 
was derailed four miles east of Pitts- 
burgh on the night of March 4. Mr. 
Whitehill was thrown from his bert! 
and had his right hand hurt by glass. 
His injuries were dressed by a physicia" 
and the singer was able to continue h's 
journey to Minneapolis, where he wés 
scheduled to appear as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 
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2,7) EW YORK is the Mecca 
& of all singers. In other 
days the desire to make 
the pilgrimage was more 
or less confined to these 
United States, but since 
the war days practically everyone in 
the musical line who has had the price 
fa ticket, whether from Ultima Thule 
' or Gopher Prairie, has packed a grip- 
sack or ten wardrobe trunks, as the 
case may be, and landed finally on the 
Island of Manhattan. 

Naturally, by far the greater number 
of students who come to New York 
must be either entirely or partly self- 
supporting. The thing seems so easy 
' when one is at a distance, just to go 
to New York “and get a choir-position.” 
In the rosy-tinted imagination of the 
| young thing in the small city or smaller 
town, choirmasters and organists haunt 
the Pennsylvania Station and Grand 
Central with contracts in their pockets, 
ready to gobble up all vocalists before 
they are even out on the street. 

It is true that there are more than 
1600 churches in New York, probably 
more in numbers than the population of 
some of the villages from which aspiring 
singers come, and all of these have some 
sort of choir, ranging from a quartet to 
a large organization of fifty singers or 
more. True also that in the choirs of 
1600 churches, a hundred or so of the 
members every Sunday have colds or 
other illnesses that incapacitate them 
temporarily and require the services of 
| substitutes. They pay big salaries in 
New York, too. Why, some of the choir 
singers get as much as $3,000 a year for 
singing only once on Sunday. The pros- 
pect is rosy, so pack up the “sootcase” 
or the ten wardrobe trunks and get a 
ticket for the day-coach or the drawing- 
room, and once in New York, the thing 
is as good as done. 

Thus reasons the aspiring vocalist who 
has sung in the choir at home, but is the 
thing so easy once one gets to Manhat- 
tan? Most emphatically it is not, but 
it takes some time and much sad ex- 
perience to find this out. The wise learn 
their lesson early and go back where 
they came from, but a few hang on for 
a year or two, and a very few secure 
good positions at good salaries and 
achieve their ambition. 











Average Equipment Poor 


A careful survey of the choir situation 
in New York, from the point of view 
of the choir agencies which practically 
cover the entire territory as well as that 
if nearby towns, reveals a startling lack 
of acquaintance with conditions on the 
part of aspirants for choir honors. In 
many eases there is ignorance of even 
the rudiments of music. Some applicants 
lack vocal endowment, general musician- 
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ship and choir routine, and are complete- 
ly blind to the fact that they are coming 
to a market where, in spite of the great 
demand, there is an _ superabundant 
supply. 

It would seem that the failure to 
secure a position that will help financial- 
ly, even if it does not entirely support 
the singer, does not rest so much in the 
situation as in the individual. “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves that we are underlings” 
is almost invariably true of the aspiring 
choir singer. 

One of the choir agents, the one, as 
a matter of fact, who handles by far 
the largest percentage of the business, 
states that he places singers every week 
but that in spite of the fact that there 
are so many “expensive vocal factories” 
he gets very few singers he can use. 
This does not mean that there are not 
singers innumerable, but that they lack 
some of the essentials or maybe all of 
them. 


Essential Requirements 


Let us see what some of these essen- 
tials are. First of all, a pleasing voice 
of more than average volume. Second, 
ability to read at sight pretty difficult 
music. Some choirmasters prefer a 
quick reader to a fine singer who is an 
indifferent one. Third, knowledge of 
choir routine. Fourth, a repertoire of 
church music and especially of sacred 
solos from oratorios besides sacred songs 
of high musical caliber. Fifth, ensemble 
ability. It is easily seen that these are 
not qualifications that are acquired in a 
day or that can be taught in a few 
lessons. Some of them cannot be taught 
at all but are the result of experience, 
sometimes of years of it. 

The general average of opinion is that 
voices are not as good as they were 
twenty years ago. A proof of this is 
that several of the highest paid posi- 
tions in New York are held by singers 
who have been in them that long, or 
very nearly. As far as ability to read 
at sight is concerned, opinions differ. 
One agent says that it has improved 
immensely in the past five years and it 
is surprisingly good at the present time. 
Two other agents declare that the aver- 
age of reading is very poor. 

Choir routine includes many things, 
a knowledge of the ritual of various 
services; ability to read a hymn tune 
on one page while reading the words on 
another; in the Episcopal Church, a 
knowledge of “pointing” or singing the 
psalter and chants rhythmically to the 
little four or eight-measure tunes. 

Répertoire, which is perhaps the 
easiest of all the desiderata to acquire, 
is the thing in which perhaps the largest 
number of singers fall down. It is true 
that there is not an immense number of 
really good sacred solos outside of the 
oft-sung oratorio numbers, but it ought 
not to be difficult to know by heart, even 
































WHERE A RENOWNED CHOIR SINGS 


‘t. Bartholomew’s, a Representative New York Episcopal Church, 


Whose Large Choir of 


Mixed Voices Is One of the Best in the City 
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INo Gold-Paved Road for Choristers in N.Y.: 
Students Face Struggle for Church Posts 
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By Courtesy Metropolitan Musewm of Art, N. Y. 


“THE ORGAN REHEARSAL” 


From the Painting by Henri Lerolle, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The Canvas Presents an Interesting Record of the Church Choir of the Eighties 


though they never have to be sung with- 
out notes, at least fifty such pieces. It 
is doubtful, though, if many young 
singers have such a list. One reason for 
this is that many singers refuse to take 
choir singing seriously. It is a means 
to an end rather than a career in itself, 
end a thing so apart from their daily 
musical life that they forget about it 
except between the Friday-night re- 
hearsal and the Sunday = services. 
Teachers coach them in German lieder 
and operatic excerpts, but they sing their 
sacred pieces “the way they feel them,” 
failing to realize that the average music 
committee prefers to have their music 
sung the way they feel it. This, on the 
part of the singers, usually amounts to 
giving most of their attention to the 
way they place their tones, usually the 
high ones, and letting interpretation go 
hang. 

Now, as a matter of fact, church con- 
gregations are only mildly interested in 
tone production. It is a foregone con- 
clusion with them that this should be 
above reproach. Congregations, it 
should be remembered, are on their good 
mental behavior when in church. Their 
state of mind is one of feeling rather 
than analyzing, hence their heart-strings 
are susceptible to quivers. Clavicular 
or diaphragmatic breathing and vibra- 
tions of the sphenoid or ethmoid bones do 
not interest them. It is heart-stuff they 
want, and if a singer is unable or un- 
willing to supply this over and above 
any question of voice production, dis- 
miss him and get another, even though it 
means trying out a hundred applicants 
for the position. 


Voice Versus Voice-Building 


The descent of the average in the mat- 
ter of voices suitable for choirs is at- 
tributable to several things. In the first 
place, the high point of vocal art all 
along the line from grand opera down 
is considerably lower than it used to be. 
In the second place, the tremendous in- 
flux of foreign teachers into New York 
seems responsible for a good deal. This 
is not to say that many of these stran- 
gers within our gates are not good in- 
structors in general, but for choir pur- 
poses they emphatically are not what 
our singers need. You cannot spend 
hours a day learning florid vocalises and 
dramatic arias in foreign tongues and 
acquire as well the placid, tranquil style 
and clear English diction needful for 
“Comfort Ye!” or “But the Lord Is 
Mindful.” After years of experience in 
opera you may do it, but at the begin- 
ning, never! 

Another point is that there is an im- 


mense amount nowadays of what is 
known as “voice-building.” Formerly a 
reasonable amount of voice Was pre- 


supposed before a person set out to be- 
come a singer, but now almost anybody 
will start to study, and of course it is 
from these beginners that by far the 
largest numbers of choir-aspirants comes. 

In the matter of salaries, quite a lot 
may be said. Of course there are 
churches that pay or have paid $3,000 a 





year to their soloists, but these are few 
and far between, also the singers holding 
these positions do so by virtue not only 
of their fine voices but by their experi- 
ence and musicianship and also through 
their drawing power. The average top 
salary in the best-paid choirs in the city 
is $1,200 to $1,500 a year, and such sal- 
aries are not very numerous. The gen- 
eral average is about $800 a year, but the 
figure runs as low as $300 and $250. It 
is thus easily seen that the chances for 
the student who comes to New York with 
the idea of supporting him or herself by 
choir singing while studying are particu- 
larly slim. Practically all vocal students 
aim at grand opera, hence choir singing 
is regarded merely as a makeshift to tide 
them over the difficult period. Therefore 
they take little or no pains to perfect 
themselves in it as being only a transient 
thing. Why should they, they ask? 

Why, indeed? But then, why should 
a choirmaster look upon his choir, which 
is probably his life-work, as a stepping 
stone for the Melbas and Carusos of the 
future? That is why many choirmasters 
will not have poor readers in their 
choirs, no matter how fine their voices 
are. 

It is just as well, therefore, for the 
vocal student not to come to New York 
unless he has enough money to tide him 
over a year at least. During that year 
he may get into a choir. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the choir 
positions that pay sums large enough to 
represent board and lodging, let alone 
lessons, are few and far between and are 
jealously kept by those who have them. 

Another point which it is just as well 
for students to remember is that the 
choir agent is a better judge of your 
ability as a choir singer than your 
teacher is. It is to the agent’s advan- 
tage to put you into as high a paying 
position as he can. So, if your teacher 
has told you you are worth $2,000 in any 
choir and the agent says $600 is the top 
figure for you, the probability is that the 
agent is correct and you may be saved a 
lot of trouble if you believe him right 
away. JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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Strauss Engaged on New Opera 
with Cleopatra as Heroine 


OINCIDENT with the celebra- 

tion of the fiftieth birthday of 
the Austrian poet, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, it has been announced 
that Richard Strauss is using his 
play, “Cleopatra,” as a libretto for 
a new opera. The work will pos- 
sibly find early performance in the 
United States, according to a copy- 
righted dispatch from Vienna to 
the New York Herald. Hof- 
mannsthal is the author of most of 
the librettos which have been util- 
ized by Strauss, including ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Salome,” “Elektra,” 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” and “The 
Woman Without a Shadow.” 
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What Is the Solution?—Does Managerial Inefficiency 
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the title must be given to persons who have little 
capacity for management—seem to forget all about 
the public. 

Yet, the public is the bird that lays the golden 
eggs. You may think it is the great coloratura so- 
prano, the famous tenor, the rich-voiced contralto, 
the tremendous baritone or the astounding bass, 
but in the last analysis it is plain Mr. John Doe, 
who may have a voice that resembles the squeaking 
of a garden gate; Mr. John Doe, the music-lover, 
who trots along to the box-office with his dollar and 
exchanges it for a slip of paste-board. 


Overbooking, an Evil 


N folk-lore the bird that produces the shining 
I eggs is almost invariably the goose. These man- 
agers certainly look upon the public as a goose, 
and fail to remember that the capacity of any bird 
may be overtaxed. They will engage two or three 
artists a month, thinking that Mr. John Doe will 
come up with his dollar every time. They will take 
no stock of rival attractions. The result is over- 
booking and cancellations, and injury to the con- 
cert business and artists. 

It is this overbooking, the presentation of artists 
beyond the capacity of a community to absorb, that 
sometimes brings chaos into the concert field. Some 
may blame the central music managers, who airect 
the tours of artists, for a readiness to sell to anyone 
who will buy. It is an aphorism of commercial law 
that the seller as well as the buyer must beware. 
In the main, however, it is the local manager who 
is responsible, for he must gauge the local situa- 
tion. 

The failure of this local manager to estimate 
correctly the requirements of his public, or to curb 
whatever inclination he may have toward specula- 
tion, often works havoc in the affairs of the New 
York manager. Particularly is this the case where 
the itinerary of a tour has to be carefully planned. 
Cancellations will often make all the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

In the big business of concert-giving from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the local manager is as a 
small cog in a great machine; and if his affairs are 
not established on a businesslike basis, then he 
threatens the smooth working of the whole machine. 
Still, the concert business goes on, without any 
apparent movement toward efficient organization. 
There have been sporadic attempts to educate the 
local manager, to imbue him with better business 
principles. Such efforts are proceeding in some 
territories, but what is needed is a great concerted 
movement that will bring about a feeling of mutual 


confidence and trust. 

S it is, the tendency is toward more specula- 
A tion, and the consequence of this, in many dis- 
tricts, will be to undermine the business of concert- 
giving, for the antiquated methods pursued react 
not alone upon the managers but upon everyone 
connected with music. 


Cancellations Injure Business 


MULE RLLPL LEER CLee eee ECOG Peed 


hctisle. for instance, have had to suffer cancella- 
tions which have undoubtedly injured their reputa- 
tions. The opportunities of young singers and 
instrumentalists just embarked upon promising 
careers have been curtailed. Often the failure of 
a local manager to discharge his responsibilities is 
a discouraging fact not very easy for the young 
artist to face. 

Then, the cancellation of concerts, the disruption 
of courses, has an inevitable reaction upon the 
musical public. Where a manager has failed to 
observe his engagements, to present the artists an- 
nounced, the music-lover will be chary in the future 
about taking tickets for a series simply upon the 
advance proclamation of the manager. 

Another result of local managerial inefficiency is 
that some promising music centers are inadequately 
served and, incidentally, the musical frontiers are 
drawn in. A great part of the country remains 
musically barren, not because of a lack of musical 
appreciation or incapacity to support concerts, but 
because existing managerial conditions prevent 
proper territorial expansion. 


Damaging Competition 


N certain centers the managerial field is over- 
crowded, and competition is so keen that anxiety 
to overcome a rival has often replaced good judg- 
ment. The manager has been inclined to consider, 
not the psychology and taste of his audience, but 
the necessity for driving competitors out of the 
field. For instance, a manager will engage to pre- 
sent a tenor of artistic attainments, who ordinarily 
would attract a good audience and send his audi- 
ence home delighted with a really meritorious 
demonstration of artistic singing in a well-arranged 
and entertaining program. A rival, scanning the 
preliminary advertising, will hasten into the field 
and anticipate him with a soprano, a bass, or even 
a tenor, of resounding reputation. The public will 
naturally clamor to hear the sensational celebrity, 
and the concert of the worthy artist who deserves 
a great audience in his own right will be neglected. 
Inconceivable as it may seem, such things some- 
times happen, not from design, but simply because 
two managers in one center have failed to compare 
notes. They may be quite friendly in their rivalry, 
and yet will scuttle each other’s managerial barque 
through sheer ignorance or incompetence; and two 
worthy artists will be pitted one against the other, 
with the possible failure of both as a consequence. 
Where such conditions exist cancellations are 
numerous. The public is disappointed or bewild- 
ered, artists suffer hurt and the normal develop- 
ment of music is retarded. 

Organizations of managers have failed to over- 
come these conditions because the fundamental evils 
have not been removed. Commercializing the con- 
cert business will not solve the problem, and will 
undoubtedly affect its artistic integrity. Business 
acumen and organizing genius are imperative needs, 
but these must always work in a way compatible 
with high musical standards, so that musical taste 
will be cultivated and not impaired. 
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_ Have Disastrous Effects on Concert-Giving 1 in U. S| H 
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Women’s clubs and civic bodies have atten 
to remedy the situation and, while they have mm. 
with a large measure of success in bringing n js\; 
into undeveloped territory, in many cases they aye 
been unable to counteract the effect of the ap. 


tiquated methods which have ruled so long. 


The Search for Remedies 


HAT is the solution? 

The answer to this question is something 
that the musical bureaus and concert manayers 
national and local, will welcome. Before an answe, 
can be found, however, the facts must be scry. 
tinized. Each specific evil must be examined trom 
every angle, from the point of view of the music. 
lover as well as the local manager. 

The National Concert Managers’ Association, a; 
well as the New York music managers, is concerned 
about the situation. A good deal of attention was 
given to it at the last meeting of the organization, 
when pleas were made for the education in business 
methods of the local managers. 

An educational move would certainly attack one 
of the root evils. Stories are told of concerts in- 
adequately advertised, of would-be patrons standing 
at box-offices which never seem to open, of un- 
believably slipshod methods of conducting business, 
These things must be eradicated if music is to 
prosper throughout the country, but many things 
are involved in the question. 

The blight of ignorance and bad business methods 
that lies upon the concert field may be removed | 
education, but other means must be taken to deal 
with the speculative manager who will book all sorts 
of artists and promise all sorts of things, relying 
upon the box-office receipts from his first attrac- 
tion to finance his cockle-shell voyage on the tur- 
bulent waters that lie between the Scylla of public 
apathy and the Charybdis of bankruptcy. 


A Divided Responsibility 


HE New York managers agree that they are 
hampered by conditions that are simply deplor- 
able, but not all lay the whole blame at the doors 
of the local manager. They make the statement 
that some of their colleagues give way to a ten- 
dency to overload the market, and emphasize the 
importance of making adequate inquiries into the 
circumstances of a local manager before accepting 
his applications for artists. When a central musical 
bureau sells an artist without thoroughly investigat- 
ing the credit of the buyer, or without considering 
the capacity of the center to assimilate the musica! 
attractions booked for it, then the directing bureau 
must take part of the blame if things go wrong. 
Overbooking may be merely a synonym for over!- 
selling; but, call it what you will, the canker is 4 
serious threat to the business of concert-giving. 
and only an open and free discussion, followed ») 
action to which logical conclusions may point, cal 
effect a remedy. It is the purpose of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to throw as much light on the subject as 
possible, and an effort will be made to present the 
viewpoints of all concerned in a series of articles 
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good tone. 


GREET BUFFALO SYMPHONY 





Welcomed in Recital—Charlotte 
Elsheimer Plays for Club 


Gigli background. 


Ruth Ashley Smith, with R. 
Leon Trick at the piano, gave a number 
of readings of poems set to a musical 


at the organ. 


Bridesmaids. 


William Benbow assisted by August Berger. 


FRANK W. BALCH. 


Guilford and Charlotte Ryan as the 
Mr. Bodanzky will conduct, 
and incidental dances have been arranged 
Samuel Thewman 
will have charge of the stage. 


gaged as acting head of the piano 
partment of the University School 0°! 
Music for next season. He will take th 
place temporarily made vacant by t 


New absence of Albert Lockwood, who w! 





BuFFALO, March 8.—An enthusiastic 
audience greeted the Buffalo Symphony 
in its third concert of the present series 
in Elmwood Music Hall, March 2, with 
Arnold Cornelissen conducting. Rebecca 
Cutter Fox, soloist, sang Micaela’s aria 


from the third act of “Carmen,” and was 
warmly applauded. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, sang at Elmwood Music Hall, 
Feb. 28, to one of the largest audiences 
of the local musical season. The recital 
was a brilliant success, Mr. Gigli’s sing- 
ing arousing enthusiasm. Helen Hobson, 
soprano, and Vito Carnevail, accompan- 
ist, were capable assisting artists. Bes- 
sie Bellanca managed the recital. 

Buffalo Chromatic Club continued its 
winter course with a recital on March 1 
at the Playhouse, presenting Charlotte 
R. Elsheimer, pianist, in her second ap- 
pearance for this club. The artist, a 
pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, played with 





Metropolitan to Revive “Freischiitz” 
Next Week 

The revival of Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schiitz” by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon, March 22. The opera has not been 
given at the Metropolitan since the sea- 
son of 1910, but it had a few perform- 
ances in New York last year by the 
Wagnerian Opera Company. For the 
Metropolitan’s new production Artur Bo- 
danzky has set the usually spoken recita- 
tives to music. The cast will include 


Elisabeth Rethberg as Agathe, Queena 
Mario as Aennchen, Curt Taucher as 
Max, Gustav Schiitzendorf as Ottoker, 


Michael Bohnen as Caspar, Carl Schlegel 
as Cuno, Arnold Gabor as Kilian, 
Rothier as the Hermit, 
and Louise Hunter, 


Léon 
James Wolf as 


Zamiel Nannette 


scenery has been designed by Joseph 
ie and new costumes by Mme. Castel- 
ert. 





United States Section of International 
Society Meets Next Month 


The annual meeting of the United 
States section of the International So- 


ciety for Contemporary Music will be 
held at the home of Lewis M. Isaacs on 
West Fifty-ninth Street on the evening 
of April 13. Several important matters 
affecting the organization will be dis- 
cussed. 





Guy Maier to Head Piano Department in 
Michigan School Next Season 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., March 8.—Guy 
Maier, pianist, who has achieved an in- 
ternational reputation as a recitalist, 
especially in programs of two-piano 
music with Lee Pattison, has been en- 





spend the year in Europe on leave. ! 
Maier has had wide experience in teach- 
ing in Boston and New York. He ané 
his wife, Lois Maier, were members 

the faculty of the David Mannes Mus! 
School, New York. Mr. Maier’s work ®! 
Ann Arbor will be arranged so as 

to interfere with his limited number © 
appearances with Mr. Pattison and 5's 
Mrs. Maite! 


recitals for young people. 
will conduct his classes during 
absence. 


Bornschein Wins Harrisburg Prize ‘0! 
His “Daybreak” 

HARRISBURG, PA., March 8.—Fran 
Rornschein, the well-known Baltin 
composer, has been awarded the J. 
Troup prize of $100 for his setting 
Longfellow’s “Daybreak” in the c¢ 
petition organized by the Jenny | 
Club. The award carries  publicat 
and a performance of the work. 
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By D. C. PARKER 


3 Zaj\HERE is no stability in 
the world of ideas, said 
Ibsen. In the dominions 
of man’s thought ebb and 
flow follow one another, 
as surely as upon the 
seashore. Yesterday has had its say; 
it belongs already to the past. And, 
lo! in the night a fresh generation has 
grown up, to proclaim a new faith in 
the full-throated tones of Youth. His- 
torians like to study this continual os- 
cillation, and to trace its consequences 
—a good thing for the rest of us, who 
are thereby enabled to reap the bene- 
fits of accumulated experience. So, 
dipping modestly into the labyrinths 
of history, the lay-mind finds much 
food for reflection. The passing of 
time, together with the drama enacted 
during the passing, has been likened 
to the swing of a pendulum. This is 
a symbolical movement, recalling what 
has been said by high authorities, who 
insist that every great activity has a 
tendency to inspire a reaction as great. 
One writer points out that Eucken 
regarded this as the master-key of 
history. 

It is with such scattered thoughts that 
[ approach music as it appears today. 
What, generally speaking, is the situa- 
tion? Plainly, a long, detailed account 
cannot be given in an article of reason- 
able dimensions. For the present pur- 
pose it is enough to say that in many 
quarters romance is out of fashion. Not 
very long ago I was listening to some of 
Schubert’s music, when a musician be- 
side me said that it made him think we 
had lost something valuable. There is a 
point in the remark. No man in his 


senses wishes a second Schubert, using 
the phrase to mean a mere repetition of 


Hila 








e the first and only one; because no man 


in his senses believes such a repetition to 
be either possible or desirable. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that if Schubert him- 
self returned to earth and wrote music a 
second time he would write in a manner 
quite different from that which we know. 
But Schubert as a type—this is what my 
iriend meant—was exactly what so many 
of our contemporary men are not and do 
not wish to be. 


* * * 


7: be quite explicit, romance is today 
frowned upon. This statement de- 
mands adequate qualification, I know. 
Yet, in the course of the suns, one comes 
upon much music that tells one how far 
removed a large number of our young 
men are from the romantic world. Re- 
membering the teaching of history, we 
should not, perhaps, be surprised. The 
iineteenth century was, musically, very 
argely a century of romantic activity. 
Weber, Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Brahms—the names 
arry their own tale. In Wagner, I al- 
‘ays think, romanticism found its cul- 











‘The Player Was Evidently to Be the Most 


Mechanical of Mechanical Robots” 


That Will Restore Roma 
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“In Many Quarters Romance Is Out of 
Fashion” 
mination. There is a significance in his 


predilection for legendary subject mat- 
ter. He was as incorrigibly romantic as 
Scott, needing, like Scott, the atmosphere 
and enchantment of a rich and chivalrous 
past to provide a potent stimulus. That 
call of the sirens in “Tannhauser,” one 
of the most miraculously beautiful things 
in all music, might be cited as strong 
evidence of this. What happened after 
Wagner is very likely what history would 
have told us to expect; a certain amount 
of futile imitation, a great amount of 
music which is extraordinarily indebted 
to him—and the reaction. 

The question, then, arises whether 
romance is a thing we are done with for 
good or whether it is a thing the return 
of which we may reasonably expect. The 
reader can safely be credited with a 
knowledge of the romantic composers of 
the past, their work, its aim and ten- 
dencies, merits and shortcomings. A 
repetition of what is called the romantic 
movement is not to be thought of. But 
this does not forbid speculation, as ro- 
mance is able to manifest itself in divers 
ways, nay, must inevitably do so. Be- 
fore pondering further on the topic, it is 
imperative to ask of what it consists. 

If we accept Pater’s definition that it 
is the addition of strangeness to beauty 
that constitutes the romantic character 
in art, we are bound to confess that its 
presence may be looked for again, be- 
cause strangeness allied to beauty is a 
union likely to be encountered. If it 
arises from a disposition to live beyond 
the horizon, as , I think, M. Emile Faguet 
has it, we may likewise await its return, 
because men anxious to live beyond the 
horizon will doubtless from time to time 
appear. If, again, romance indicates a 
temper, an attitude to life, a response 
to the remote, the legendary, the chival- 
rous, it will visit us once more, because 
it is impossible to believe youth has sud- 
denly become so mechanical that it will 
find no inspiration in the tapestries of 
past time. 

We al! are conversant with the musical 
romanticists and we all have little pa- 
tience with the gestures and sighs, the 
tears and longings, the Byronic pes- 
simism and stupid affectations which ac- 
companied the romantic movement and 
were the hallmark of countless small fry. 
Frankly, the world is tired of this sort 

of thing. But one must isolate the gold 
from the dross and be careful not to 
allow a legitimate contempt for insin- 
cerities and foibles of fashion to affect 
one’s judgment of what deserves a better 
fate. We can condemn what was foolish 
and childish without committing our- 
selves to a denunciation of romanticism 


as such. 
* * * 


T is, I am sure, not to be doubted that 

a large number of composers are de- 
termined to be anything but romantic; a 
circumstance that may prove merely how 
well they play the traditional historic 
réle. I concede at once that composers 
must work out their salvation in their 
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own way and write as seems to them 
best. Nevertheless, the concession does 
not proscribe comment on the results. 
And it may fairly be asked if a big man 
with a big thing to say stops to inquire 
if his music is pro-this or anti-that. 

We hear a great deal of “the juxta- 
position of sonorities.” If words have 
any meaning at all, the phrase tells us 
nothing. It is a slogan that speaks of a 
bankrupt esthetic. It insults the intelli- 
gence of the nursery and weariles the 
educated reader. Apart from this infan- 
tile prattle, there is much that causes 
one to pause. Audacity is in the air. It 
is a splendid attribute, without which 
there can be no real progress. Nietzsche 
was right when he said, “Live danger- 
ously.” Safety can be so safe that it is 
useless for the high purposes of life or 
art. Yet audacity itself avails nothing. 
Here we put a finger on the tender spot. 

Critically, we are interested in new 
things and new ways, in fresh modes of 
expression and novel disclosures. At the 
same time it needs to be said very seri- 
ously and emphatically that a reliance 
only upon strangeness is a foolish re- 
liance, that to stake your all upon bizar- 
rerie is to lose your stake. Inevitably 
the strangeness wears off, leaving ex- 
posed the poverty of the remainder. As 
I have said, the critical man in us exer- 
cises his wits upon technical points. 
Ultimately we leave this aspect alone. 
There dwells a human in us too, who 
asks bread, not pieces in the form of a 
pear. ; 

The test of great music I take to be 
its power over us, the nourishment it 
gives our souls, the strength and inspira- 
tion we derive from it at the hundredth 
hearing, or after a long interval of si- 
lence. I am far from reproaching the 
ant with not being a lion. To do so 
would be bad manners and worse natural 
history. But the ant must not complain 
because we call it such and see it for 


what it is. 
Sf: A 


OME men, it seems to me, have thrown 

away the baby with the bath. In 
other words, they are not only not ro- 
mantic; they are not emotional. I should 
not be surprised to hear that the word 
emotional is considered in some quarters 
a derogatory description of music. “Out 
of a full heart the mouth speaketh,” 
wrote a sage of long ago—long ago, of 
course. We are made aware that any 
trace of emotionalism is bad form. It is 
out of date, a fact which has absolutely 
nothing to do with merit. 

No composer desires to emulate the 
guarded and safe Wolfram. And if any 
feels disposed to emulate Tannhduser, 
it is the audacity of the minstrel’s theme 
which fascinates him, not the emotional 
fervor of the utterance. In the case of 
one work, we read recently that the play- 
ers were not to put any expression into 


their playing. The note, which after 
all. is. and can be only, a symbol, was 
enthroned. The player was evidently to 
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THE ROBOT AGE DAWNS IN MUSIC 


‘motionalism Is Decried as Mechanical Tendencies in Composition Become Manifest—Hope Is Seen in Reaction 
nticism— Test of Great Son 
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“We Hear a Great Deal of “The Juxtaposi- 


tion of Sonorities’ ” 


‘be the most mechanical of mechanical 
Robots. An elementary knowledge of 
human nature, not to speak of a true 
sense of the nature of music, would have 
shown up the ridiculousness of this pa- 
thetic tosh, which presumes the possi- 
bility of a standardized objectivism. 

Then we learned of a singularly gifted 
gentleman in Germany, who fortunately 
discovered that Nikisch had died at the 
right time. Nikisch was becoming an 
old fogey. He actually emotionalized the 
music. “Fancy that,” as Tesman ex- 
claimed. The poet could write enthusi- 
astically of “the first, fine careless rap- 
ture.” The rapture is widely counted as 
obsolete as the sedan chair and the crino- 
line. If there is such today in certain 
quarters, it must, indeed, be due to 
carelessness. The word was_ better 
chosen than the poet knew. Old men 
may, assuredly, dream dreams; many 
young men are far too modern to see 
visions. Wordsworth might say that 
poetry was emotion remembered in tran- 

quillity. Apparently, music can be a 
thing bereft of emotion, thrown clown- 
ishly in the face of the public. 


* * * 


F course the trouble about all this is 

that it means so very little. One 
feels that the pegging of small claims, 
which in the end contain only a micro- 
scopical quantity of gold, the cultivating 
of very average cabbage patches and the 
cackling over pretty ordinary eggs has 
really no connection with the art that 
moves one deeply. Every reader of these 
lines must, some time or another, have 
come up against works which are the 
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CINCINNATI GREETS SYMPHONY’S RETURN 





Successful Concert Trip Ends 
—Visiting Artists Heard 


in Recitals 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, March 8.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony celebrated its return home 
after a successful trip to Wheeling, 
Oberlin and other centers with a popular 
concert in Music Hall on March 2, at 
which were performed the Ballet Suite, 
“Coppelia,” by Delibes, the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music of Mendelssohn 
and two Wagner numbers—the “Pre- 
lude” to Act III from “Lohengrin” and 
the “Tannhauser”’ Overture. The play- 
ing of this program aroused great en- 
thusiasm. wor ; 

Manuel Quiroga, violinist, appeared 
at the Conservatory Hall on Feb. 28 
with Dr. Karol Liszniewski at the piano, 
and played the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata 
of Tartini, Chausson’s “Poéme” and a 


number of smaller pieces. Mr. Quiroga 
showed fine technic, produced a rich and 





vibrant tone and played with emotional 
appeal. 

Edna Thomas, contralto, with Mary 
Hyams at the piano, gave an artistic 
program of Negro spirituals and Creole 
songs before an enthusiastic audience at 
the Hotel Sinton on March 4. She had 
to sing several encore-pieces, and closed 
with the well-known “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” 

The Cincinnati Musicians’ Club enter- 
tained the members of the Woman’s 
Musical Club on March 1 with a supper 
and dance at the Walnut Hills Business 
Club Hall, after the Woman’s Club had 
given a musical program which _con- 
sisted of piano solos played by Irene 
Gardner; contralto numbers sung_by 
Maude Fleishman, for whom Mrs. 
Remde-Sandau was accompanist; a new 
trio of Eugene Goossens for piano and 
two violins, played by Mrs. T. P. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Mayer and Ottelia Reiniger, 
and sonsts by Kitty Poock, accompanied 
by violin, ’cello and piano, played by 
Mrs. Freiberg, Stephan Deak and Alma 
Betcher. Mr. Grimm, president of the 
Musicians’ Club, opened the entertain- 
ment, and Mrs. Joseph Ryan, president 
of the Woman’s Musical Club, also spoke. 
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Bt for the tolerance engendered by long periods of suffering together, the Syca- — In the early — a age Lage al . age oer sage eure th U —T 
. f Latet te b . : misfortunes never come singly. e delay caused by Andrew’s error of omissio! 
hi oo —o nartet mig Q “dt apg erg meyer renin oi did not affect the order of our tonal adventurers, but things simply would et go aS 
- parts. t appened ee t e intrepid four had decided to re earse right this night. The trouble with these ultra-modern works is that sound al Exy 
a particularly difficult work. The imputation that the dashing ’cellist was a little can not prove the accuracy of an ensemble. And when it comes to a presto agitat to ists- 
shy on the score was indignantly refuted. Andrew is nothing if not daring. He who will be the first to cast a stone. Four may strike a common mood of agitato Fos 
has proved it on many occasions. And like other daring souls he is apt to be restive but one may never be certain about a common pace. There came a moment when At! 
under personal criticism. Randolph may lament the lack of discipline, but after all the proponent of discipline decided that even Darius Schénbrooke in his wildes 
a little absent-mindedness is scarcely likely to threaten seriously such an established atonal dreams could not have conceived such discords. And then it was discovere: Got 
institution as the famous Sycamore ensemble. The situation was saved when Andrew’ that the alphabetical mile-posts which dot the parts of ensemble music hay Tha 
put on his pipe and trudged manfully back home, and even did his best to ‘make it their uses. Ent 
lege 
° on numerous occasions in other cities Childs Drexel as quarters for Philadel- price paid by the Curtis Foundation, va 
Jeritza Is Embowered but this was her first and only New _ phia’s only endowed conservatory. The which is the financing medium of the rr 
with Blooms After Her York concert appearance of the season. property, from which the Drexel family Institute, was not disclosed in the deeds. 
P ° Mme. Jeritza left New York to fulfill a moved to an estate in Bryn Mawr, was’ The new home of the Curtis Institute is Hav 
N.Y. Deébut in Concert large number of recital engagements, in- used during the war as Red Cross head- situated on the corner of Eighteenth and — 
entitled i, Cee never in Canais. quarters for this section. It was put on Locust Streets, in the exclusive Ritten- wnt 
sale two months ago at $325,000. The house Square section. Whe 
Lewiston to Have Two Days in Maine workee 
Festival R ° ° . M * Will S ° up to 
LEWISTON, ME., March 8.—The execu- omanticism 1n uSIC I urvive and in 
tive committee of the Lewiston and family 
Auburn Maine Music Festival Associa- P D M h : | d : has er 
tion has received word from William R. resent ay ecnanica enaqencies the lad 
or thy Re load ph soo = MMMM MMM Ue whene’ 
ol oc Maine a a Nye [Continued from page 5] is committing suicide. Mere eens ‘ie 
estival has occuple ree days each at ; i and impatience exhibited over such men lave 
Bangor and Portland for more than product of an intellectual activity and as Beethoven and Wagner is a short cut shock 
twenty years, but last season Mr. Chap- nothing more. They are not music in to momentary notoriety which costs too wren 
man put on one day’s program, after- any serious sense, for intellectual music much. Incidentally, the information it P ; 
noon and evening, here in the new audi- is a contradiction of terms. I could conveys about the victim of the petulance vermal 
torium. This was a marked success, name half a dozen works that are not and impatience is infinitely greater, and partly 
drawing heavy patronage, and he has’ unfairly described as heartless, and I more damaging, than any effect upon the abroad 
now fixed two days for this city, Oct. 9 smile when I think how amused we are’ two masters’ prestige. larly i 
and 10. The local association and the at the Eastern people who use prayer- Fortunately, there are modern spirits dear Bh 
Lewiston Chamber of Commerce agree in wheels. Some day, I have no doubt, jin whose pages one can find delight. = 
suggesting a three days’ program. Edison, or another individual as richly They are not above glancing at the past had as: 
ALICE FROST Lorp. — will a a bg pr od or afraid to look toward the sunrise a hit. 
able to manufacture this sort o ing They have something to say, and they Wh 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia Acquires while you wait. One of the truest ob- say ve On the other hand, there exists ama 
Drexel Home servations ever made is that written by much music that is merely an intellec- [MM lady ar 
P Professor Niecks: “The emotional ele- tual game, played on five lines and four the sta 
Photo by Keystone View Co. an hm hr Ree ster i eee ment is the musical element par excel- spaces. The technical, or intellectual, differen 
Maria Jeritza, Soprano of the Metropolitan, joyeht th - iL ti val 1 ve - G usic W. lence.” You cannot get away from this side of it may hold the attention for a finally 
Photographed After Her Appearance as us 7 ree ee Se See abiding truth. A blindness to it is re- time; the unconventional side may inter- contrac’ 
Soloist with the State Symphony rp — __ sponsible for the emptiness of many of est till the unconventionality becomes 4 reporte: 
Wh ” sie 41 rr heatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld the works we hear at this very hour. convention. We have a right to ask far —whate 
first New York appearance ‘im concert | Rivoli Theatre Personally, I like meat as well as mus- more than this, however. I find my con. [knew 
w York appeara oncer tard in my sandwich. I wish nourish-  solation in history’s scroll. A movement behin 
Broadway at 49th St. y d 
as soloist with the State Symphony, “THE F - ment as well as a tickling of the palate. is endangered by its supporters whose in the 
under Josef Stransky’s baton, at the 7 Fh eae >, COWARD Debussy was a remarkable man, who has_ zeal feeds the inevitable reaction. Long Mme 
Metropolitan Opera House, she was pin ene ey MARY had kable i «“ 5” Ml artict . 
TORRENCE LANDIS ASTOR ad a remarkable influence on modern after “the juxtaposition of sonoritie artist ¢ 
gam with flowers. The quantity of A Paramount Picture music. At the same time he was essen- has been mercifully forgotten and child- far as : 
a on coeeins of record. __ Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz tially a miniaturist. His speech is suit- ish tintinnabulations have ceased fair a t 
bipcay A were a number o " * pieces, RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA able only for a certain type of subject. sound; long after the antipathy to ro- man pr 
including an enormous harp of blossoms. Rial T It palls very quickly on the hearer and manticism and emotionalism has _ been it must 
The soprano had been heard in concert alto heatre makes its full effect only in short works. lost in the dust of the years, the vital, met best 
sranewey 6 486 Strest I often wonder if he, like a Pied Piper, essential thing will continue to minister lso tha 
Beautifully located and furnished two room studio Second Week has not led a host of followers into a ds. sh 
apartment and bath, Riverside Drive near 79th GLORIA SWANSON * * to our needs. ; is, 
iat. Weslaway Glenk Maas, Wee cast te the : world of little things, a world where “Mona 
right party from June 1 to Sept. 15. Apply P. R., in “A SOCIETY SCANDAL” there are goldfish in the ponds. Or, per- cess in 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 601 Fifth Ave., New Riesenfeld’e Classical Jaez haps, one should say, more prosaically, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, will gis through 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA that he led his followers into a cul-de-sac, is fourth and last New York recital | partly b 
WANTED—Position in college or conservatory as It is all very beautiful, but one does not the season in Aeolian Hall on the efter. husband 
voice builder and coach. Applicant holds three wish to dwell there very long. We lose 70°0n of March 22. His program will Bohne 
ate werk under Oscar Bacnger. Address Box £2, CAPITO og Ag our sense of proportion include works by Bach, Franck, Alkan, voice > 
c/o MUSIOAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New bone Circle 8500 i ' Brahms, Debussy and Valse-Caprice, [By. 0" 
York. wuewey te Deer’ . “Nachtfalter,” by Strauss-Tausig. ep 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director ete gt for myself, I yearn for a ills 
COSMOPOLITAN Columbus Largest and Most Beautiful Motion Pi wider horizon, the mountain breeze i 
& 7 REE SES SAS SRINSS and the deeper note. What the world If yon 
Twice Daily, 2:80 and 8:30; Sun. Mate at3 Second Week on Broadway needs today is more reverence for the of the k 
Marion Davies in Yolanda “THE GREAT WHITE WAY” things that have earned it, a spontaneous Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also “€ was 
Oharles Major’s Thrilling Romance, wits And an unusual cast including Anita Stewart, acknowledgment that the emotional ele- for es ge eomsinetion Goatees. iene whi was 
VICTOR HERBERT Oscar Shaw and T. Roy Barnes. ment is the musical element and that the pm cumin. — h sk 
ont tie CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA heart is an artistic fact. You cannot cut CARL F. WILLIAMS rr ti 
COSMOPOLITAN ORCHESTRA Presentation by ROTHAFEL yourself off from the past. The modern- | 701 Seventh Avenue, New York City her i 
ism in a hurry which attempts to do so : 
° ‘er fine 
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Why Barbara Kemp’s Contract Was Can- 
celled—How Two American Prime 
Donne Came to the Rescue—The 
Charge That the American Opera Com- 
poser Has No Chance—A Few Facts— 
The “Confessions of a Prima Donna’”’ 
—The Right of a Conductor to Protest 
a Singer—Eugene Ysaye Has a Curious 
Experience—The Superstitions of Art- 
ists—-Why the Late Colonel Higginson 
Found It Impossible to Give Concerts 
At Popular Prices—How Josef Stransky 
Got a Crowded House—A Discovery 
That Made One Critic Happy—The 
Enterprise of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege—A Notable Sign of the Times—S. 
Hurok Branches Out—The French 
Discover the Real Use for ‘“‘Yes, We 


Have No Bananas!’’ 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When a distinguished impresario has 
worked and struggled for years to live 
up to his policy of “pace dio mio pace” 
and in order to have peace in his operatic 
family has not only worn a mask but 
has endured, especially from some of 
the ladies in his company, recriminations 
Whenever the press notices were not 
what they were expected to be, it must 
have been nothing less than a serious 
shock to have had to go through the 
recent trouble with Barbara Kemp, a 
German opera singer who was engaged 
partly through the success she had made 
abroad in prominent réles and particu- 
larly in “Mona Lisa,” and also because 
dear Bodanzky had vouched for her and 
had assured Gatti that she would make 
a hit. 

When the papers came out with ac- 
counts of differences between the dear 
lady and the general director and when 
the statements of the cause of their 
difference varied greatly, and, when 
finally the lady before leaving after her 
contract had been cancelled, told the 
reporters that she had been insulted 
—whatever that may mean—we old birds 
knew that there was a great deal more 
behind the affair than what came out 
In the papers. 

Mme. Kemp has shown herself an 
artist of distinction, a good singer so 
lar as routine work went and about as 
lair a type as you will find of the Ger- 
man prima donna today. Furthermore, 
lt must be remembered that she was at 
her best something like twenty years ago, 
also that the good, quiet hausfrau that 
She is, she had been pitchforked into 
‘Mona Lisa,” which had made its suc- 
‘ess in Europe and also here partly 
through the tragedy of the story and 
Dartly because the réle of the aggrieved 
tusband in the case was taken by 
Bohnen, a man of fine presence, splendid 
Yolee and an actor of considerable power. 
He has followed up his success in “Mona 
Lisa” in other operas, particularly as 
Amonasro in “Aida.” 

If you want me to let the cat out 
of the bag, let me say that ever since 
‘ne was here, Mme. Kemp showed that 
‘2@ was not ready with the répertoire 
"hich she had contracted to sing. 

The talk about Jeritza being jealous 
‘ her is simply nonsense. Jeritza has 


Von her public by her personal charm, 
‘er fine voice, her youth and splendid 


dramatic ability. Mme. Kemp is not to 
be compared with her. 

It all comes down to this that every 
now and then somebody with a big Euro- 
pean reputation comes along, and, bit by 
bit, it appears that they do not measure 
up to the Metropolitan standard. That 
is unfortunately the case with Mme. 
Kemp. 

* OK * 

Let us see what Gatti did when the 
lady fell down on him and cancelled her 
contract, which would have forced him 
to change the opera that he was to give. 
Why, he just telegraphed to ever-obliging 
Florence Easton to give up her concert 
tour, temporarily at least, to save the 
day, which she did, just as I told you 
when Bori fell down because of sickness, 
he replaced her with Queena Mario who 
at short notice sang in Mme. Bori’s place. 
Here we have a couple of Americans 
to show conclusively that they are fine 
singers and artists who at a moment’s 
notice can jump in before a Metropolitan 
audience and win out, It is very illu- 
minating and should carry its moral. 

With regard to Mme. Kemp’s claim 
that she had been insulted, that is all 
nonsense. Mr. Gatti is a man of edu- 
cation, a gentleman, of distinguished 
ancestry, a scholar who, while he has 
his peculiarities, is no more given to 
insulting an artist than he is to en- 
deavoring to out-rival Scotti as Scarpia. 

If anything, Mme. Kemp received here 
from the public and the press all the 
recognition she was entitled to, and, so 
far as the Metropolitan is concerned, it 
put its best foot forward, as it always 
does, to make her début a success and 
establish her as a favorite. She simply 
could not meet the issue. 

And with regard to her being the 
greatest dramatic singer on the German 
stage today, either that is very hard on 
a good many of the others or else the 
German operatic stage is in a pretty 
poor way. 

*x * * 

While on the subject of the Metro- 
politan, let me take up again William 
A. Brady’s charge, which was commented 
upon a good deal in the press and indeed 
has been reinforced by Victor Herbert, 
that the American operatic composer has 
no chance. 

I am not in agreement with an edi- 
torial writer in one of our leading daily 
papers that until we have composed 
operas of merit there will not be opera 
houses built. 

The real trouble lies partly with the 
critics, partly with the attitude of the 
American opera-going public. Let me 
take up a few instances. 

In one of his statements Herbert re- 
ferred with some pride to the fact that 
there had been thirty-five performances 
through the country of his “Natoma,” 
originally produced at the Metropolitan. 
“Natoma” showed that it was unques- 
tionably a work of more merit than 
some of the operas by foreigners that 
had been produced at the Metropolitan. 
It did not receive from the critics the 
consideration it deserved, for at that 
time Henry E. Krehbiel of the New York 
Tribune was in power and to him the 
very name of “American composer” was 
anathema. He had rendered the dictum 
that there are no American composers 
and never would be. That was his view- 
point. 

The work was produced with a fine 
cast with Sophie Braslau making a great 
success as the Indian princess, but did 
not receive the support of the American 
public and that is why it did not get 
more presentations. The Metropolitan 
believed in it or they would not have 
produced it. Mr. Herbert has nothing 
to complain of on that score. 

Let me take up another work by an 
American composer. “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims’”—the libretto by Percy Mack- 
aye and the music by De Koven—certain- 
ly had some merit. This was produced 
at the Metropolitan in almost extrava- 
gant fashion. The trouble here was that 
the story lay outside the interest of 
opera-goers and could only interest 
literary people like Mackaye. It certain- 
ly did not lend itself to anything like 
dramatic treatment. The result was 
that it did not arouse any interest with 
the public. 

One of the most striking instances of 
injustice to the American composer was 
afforded by the production of “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” to which Walter Damrosch 
had written the music. That was a very 
remarkable performance in which Mme. 
Alda and Amato made reputations for 
themselves. Again a work of unques- 
tionable merit. Again the critics failed 
to do justice. Working against it were 
great forces. One of these was that float- 
ing opinion which is expressed in the 
foyer between the acts and the general 
tendency of which was best expressed 
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The Archness of a Glance Which Adds Point to Song or Dramatic Line Is Well Illustrated 


in the Recitals of Georgette Leblanc. 


Has Included the Pacific Coast in Her American Tour This Season. 


The Distinguished French Singer and Actress 


Mme. Leblanc 


Sang the Heroine’s Part in Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” with the Boston Opera 


Company, and Has Also Appeared in the 


Maeterlinck Play 





by Nahan Franko when he rushed up to 
Alexander Lambert, the well known pian- 
ist and virtuoso, and delightedly ex- 
claimed that he had discovered in the 
second act the melody of a little piano 
piece that Lambert had written years 
ago. 

In other words, many of the first- 
nighters, musicians, artists and singers, 
especially some out of a job, who had 
come to hear that performance that night 
were not prepared to accept it on its 
merits or discover whether it had any 
merit. They were there to knock, some 
of tnem to get even with Walter for 
wrongs, real or imaginary. 

Walter may not be a greatly inspired 
composer but he certainly has ability. 
He is recognized as an experienced, thor- 
ough musician. He had produced a work 
which deserved better treatment than 
it got, but as some of those had known 
him when he was a boy in knickerbockers 
and others remembered him when he suc- 
ceeded his father, Leopold Damrosch, at 
the Metropolitan, when he was scarcely 
out of his teens, they came to the con- 
clusion that any opera he wrote could 
not possibly have merit. 

And then we must never forget the 
Italians who consider opera their special 
field and resent the entrance of for- 
eigners, especially Americans, whom they 
never can conceive to be possessed of the 
divine fire. , 

Last, but by no means least, there was 
Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night,” a 
work of unquestioned value, with a very 
interesting and dramatic libretto taken 
from Gauthier’s story. Again the Met- 
ropolitan put forward its best efforts, did 
everything to make the work a go. While 
it had a number of presentations and 
was on the whole well received, it did 
not hold a place in the répertoire of the 
opera house. 

So I repeat, we do not lack composers 
if we give them a chance, but do the 
critics give them a chance? Does the 
public give them a chance? Are we as 
loyal to our own composers as the Ger- 
mans, Italians, Russians and others are 
to their composers? To tell you the 
plain truth we are not. We lack loyalty. 

If there is a scandal in political life, 
what do we do? We condemn first and 


then judge the people afterwards. We 
are a nation of knockers. That seems 
to be characteristic of democracy. It is 


a poor consolation for a man who has 
worked hard, has talent and who has 
produced a work if not of transcendent 
merit at least of such merit as to de- 
serve recognition and support, to be 
thrown down by his own people simply 
because he is an American. 
* * * 


“Confessions of a Prima Donhfa” pub- 
lished by Stokes should be read by every 
young woman who aspires to an operatic 
career. It gives details as to what the 
young woman must go through not alone 
in the way of work, study, not alone 
in securing able teachers, but it tells her 
in a very informing and interesting way 


what are the actual conditions of operatic 
life abroad and in some measure here 
which she has to meet. 

While the book is frank, it is written 
with discretion so don’t be misled by the 
word “confessions” and believe it is full 
of racy stories. It isn’t. 

One of the incidents described is the 
experience of the young prima donna 
when she has already made considerable 
success and repulses the lustful advances 
of the conductor in a certain opera house. 
On which he endeavors to wreck her 
principal numbers by taking some too 
fast and some too slow. What did the 
girl do? 

After the first act, when he had spoiled 
her first number, she sent for him to her 
dressing room, closed the door and told 
him that if he attempted to ruin her 
great aria, she would walk off the stage 
and bring the matter before the queen, 
for whom she had already sung. 

Now it is not generally known, that, 
especially in Italy, a conductor of opera, 
who, of course, is responsible for the way 
in which the performance goes, has the 
right to protest a singer. Thus it has 
happened that many a foolish and as- 
piring young American girl who has paid 
a considerable sum for an appearance 
has been protested at rehearsal by the 
conductor on the ground that she would 
not fit the réle or had not studied enough 
or had not had experience enough, when, 
as a matter of fact, she was ready. In 
some instances, the real reason was that 
she had resisted the conductor’s advances. 

In the particular book that I refer to, 
while such instances are given, it is also 
made clear that the prima donna who 
writes the confessions is anxious to give 
particular credit to many conductors in 
Italy, in Germany and Austria, in South 
America, who had done everything in 
their power to advance her career, pro- 
tect her and support her to the utmost. 

To young women studying for the 
operatic stage today the work should be 
illuminating. It shows that learning a 
few roles, taking a few dramatic lessons 
are only the very first steps to a success- 
ful career on the operatic stage. 

Of course there is a love story in the 
book, in which a woman, a fine type of an 
Italian descended American, is placed 
between two fires—her love for a hand- 
some young Austrian officer and his de- 
mand that if he marries her, she will 
have to give up her career. It also 
shows the wide gulf there is socially be- 
tween the members of the European 
aristocracy and the members of the 
musical world. 

* * * 

Eugene Ysaye, the veteran Belgian 
violinist, had a curious experience re- 
cently. He was giving a concert in Dub- 
lin when suddenly, in the middle of the 
program, he put down his violin and left 
the stage. A moment later the manager 
of the concert auditorium told the audi- 
ence that a sudden premonition had 
seized Ysaye and therefore he was un- 
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able to proceed with his performance. 
Ysaye drove to his hotel at once, and on 
arriving there, a message was given to 
him announcing the serious illness of his 
wife. A quarter of an hour later another 
telegram came, telling of her death. 

* ok *K 


Artists, you know, are all very super- 
stitious. Sometimes these superstitions 
go to extreme length. What would you 
say if you were about to run across a 
well-known German conductor, who 
smiled at you but whose face suddenly 
became distorted with passion and who 
shrieked out as he covered his eyes with 
his hands: ‘“Bestie! Bestie! Away, 
away!” And you discovered that all the 
excitement was about a plain, ordinary 
tabby cat which was crossing the street. 
You wouldn’t think it was Mr. Waghal- 
ter, would you? 

And don’t laugh at him, because Mah- 
ler had the same antipathy to cats. In 
fact, if a cat was in the room he became 
sick. It seemed to affect him that way. 

In the matter of antipathy to cats, 
these two well-known musicians are by 
no means alone. Scientists have endeav- 
ored to give the reason therefor, namely, 
that one of their ancestors, perhaps in 
the stone age, had been chewed up and 
eaten by a member of the cat species, 
and the terror had persisted through 
generations. 

That great Austrian actress, Mme. 
Janisch, who was in this country at the 
time Modjeska was here, astounded peo- 
ple by suddenly sitting down on the door- 
step to the stage entrance of McVicker’s 
Theater and bursting into tears. What 
was the trouble? Somebody had wished 
her luck and that made her absolutely 
certain she would have a poor house. 
She had the poor house alright. 

As for the belief in the evil eye, that 
is so common in Italy that nobody dis- 
cusses it. They just believe it. I have 
seen that dear old basso, Ferranti, fran- 
tically waving some coral pieces that he 
carried on his watch chain, and when I 
asked him why he was doing it, saying 
to me, “To keep off the bad eye. Look!” 
I looked and found a cross-eyed man com- 
ing toward us. 

The people who carry around a rab- 
bit’s foot, captured by a one-eyed Negro 
in a churchyard on a moonlight night, 
are not in it with the artists. If you 
were to search the artists’ persons, espe- 
cially when they are going to a perform- 
ance, you would find them carrying all 
kinds of talismans to insure success. 
Sometimes it is a lucky penny. Some- 
times it is a little figure in bronze of St. 
Peter, put up in a little leaden case. 
Sometimes it is a small picture of their 
particular saint, under whose protection 
they believe they go through their daily 
lives. Should that talisman be mislaid, 
there is sure to be trouble. There gener- 
ally is. 

* * * 

A distinguished gentleman recently 
made one of his flying visits to New 
York. His name is Carl Engel. He has 
accomplished wonders as the head of the 
music department at the Library of Con- 
gress, succeeding the well-known and 
distinguished Oscar Sonneck. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Engel is one of the few Wash- 
ington officials I know who has not yet 
become involved in the oil scandal. Per- 
haps he has hopes. 


* * * 


Mrs. Harriet Lanier, president of the 
Friends of Music, recently sent you a 
letter by the late Colonel Higginson, 
great supporter and friend of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It contains one 
very interesting statement. Colonel 
Higginson admitted that in starting the 
orchestra he expected to give concerts at 
low prices, but found this impossible be- 
cause the speculators took the seats and 
resold them at higher prices and because 
the expenses grew so fast. In fact, dur- 
ing his incumbency as Macenas of the 
organization the expenses had gone up 
300 per cent. 

Now, here you have one of the great 
reasons why you cannot give very good 
music at low prices to the public because 
the speculators buy up the tickets and 
resell them at much higher prices. 


* * * 


That was a very clever move of Josef 
Stransky’s when for the last concert this 
season of his State Symphony Orchestra 
he engaged Maria Jeritza. The result 
was an overcrowded house and an ova- 
tion, including unlimited flowers, for all 
concerned. This was, I believe, Mme. 
Jeritza’s first appearance in concert in 





New York, and so in a measure it put 
her to her trumps. 

Many operatic artists contend that it 
is much harder for them to sing in con- 
cert than in opera because in concert 
they are without the assistance of the 
scenery, the action, the assistance of 
other artists and must rely absolutely on 
their singing powers and their art. That 
is why quite a number of the noted opera 
singers have not really made a success 
on the concert stage. On the other hand, 
we also know that there are many suc- 
cessful concert artists who, lacking dra- 
matic ability and for other reasons, have 
never made a real success in opera. 

With Jeritza, however, the case was 
different. She has become such a favor- 
ite and her personality is so lovable that 
she had the house with her from start 
to finish, and if certain of the criticasters 
found something to criticize in her sing- 
ing, the public fell down before her, un- 
trammelled by any such considerations. 

* bod * 


By the bye, a good deal of the success 
of “Fedora” this season is undoubtedly 
due to Jeritza’s performance, though I 
think that some of its popularity as well 
as that of “Habanera” can be accounted 
for because there is dramatic force to 
the libretto. People have long become 
tired of the librettos of many of the old 
operas that are out of date, so they ask 
for something that has dramatic value 
in it and is out of the ordinary rut. 

* 1 


One of the critics is happy because he 
has just discovered in Strauss’ “Sym- 
phonia Domestica” a theme which is that 
of George M. Cohan’s popular war song, 
“Over There.” As to whether dear 
George ever heard of Strauss’ “Sym- 
phonia Domestica,” I hae me doots, as 
the Scotchman says, and I certainly can- 
not conceive George using up his spare 
time in hunting up the scores of noted 
composers in order to snatch a melody. 
However, one critic is happy and we will 
let it go at that. 


* * * 


It is not so many years ago that the 
musical season was supposed to be over 
not only in New York but elsewhere when 
the critics got their fishing tackle ready 
—golf had not yet become popular. To- 
day we have summer seasons of opera, 
pageants in the open. Many of the 
schools are particularly active. 

Have just been looking over the pro- 
gram of that enterprising organization, 
the Chicago Musical College, of which 
the distinguished Felix Borowski is 
president. Just think of it, they have 
as their summer faculty Leopold Auer, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka, Dr. Georg Schumann, Rich- 
ard Hageman, Leon Sametini, Percy 
Rector Stephens, Sergei Klibansky, Wil- 
liam S. Brady, Graham Reed, Florence 
Hinkle, Clarence Eddy, besides the regu- 
lar faculty. 

Here is almost embarrass de richesses. 
This not only shows the enterprise of 
Carl D. Kinsey, the manager, but that 
we have ambitious students who are will- 
ing to give up their vacation for work 
under experienced and prominent teach- 
ers. It gives you an idea how Chicago 
itself has grown. A few years ago such 
a summer school would have _ been 
thought impossible. 

* * x” 


It is a notable sign of the times in the 
growing disposition to recognize our own 
talent, when John Powell’s violin con- 
certo was given the place of honor re- 
cently in a New York Philharmonic pro- 
gram. It was written, you know, some 
fifteen years ago, when Mr. Powell was 
in Europe touring as a piano virtuoso. 
Zimbalist played it here about twelve 
years ago. At the Philharmonic concert 
it was played by Albert Spalding, distin- 
guished young American violin virtuoso, 
so that that night we had a work by an 
American composer of note, played by an 
American artist of distinction and grow- 
ing popularity. 

Here again is something that could not 
have happened a few years ago. So we 
do grow in our appreciation of our own 
talent. 

* * + 

Some of the newspapers are very 
happy when they can have a sensational 
story—“Pianist Reported Seeking Di- 
vorce from Violinist Because of Dra- 
matist.” The parties mixed up were 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, who is try- 
ing to divorce his wife, Daisy Kennedy, 
a violinist, on the ground that she had 
succumbed to the charms of John Drink- 
water, author and dramatist, the author 
of the play, “Abraham Lincoln.” When 
some good people read the story, they no 
doubt said to themselves, “Well, what 
can you expect from artists, players, 
singers and dramatists?” 








A correspondent in one of our leading 
daily papers favors licensing the singing 
teacher. He says he wouldn’t allow a 
singing lesson to be given in this broad 
land until the professor had produced a 
diploma, registered his finger prints and 
put up a $10,000 bond to keep the peace. 
Too many innocent Americans, he says, 
are persuaded that they have voices and 
so are encouraged to torture our ear- 
drums with never-ending scales, arpeg- 
gios and vocalizzi. It isn’t so much the 
ruined voices of deluded pupils that ex- 
cites his indignation as the ruined tem- 
pers of those who have to listen to their 
shrieks and squawks across the airshaft. 

* * * 


S. Hurok, Russian manager, who has 
won success and is attracting a good deal 
of attention, has, it seems, engaged all 
the Sunday afternoons next season at 
the Metropolitan except those taken up 
by the State Symphony Orchestra and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Hurok, who is one of the most enter- 
prising men in the musical world, al- 
ready has on his list of artists Chaliapin, 
Pavlowa, Schumann Heink, Alma Gluck, 
Zimbalist, Joseph Schwarz, Artur Schna- 
bel and Ina Bourskaya. 

Here is a man who came to this coun- 
try when a boy, could not speak a word 
of English and has worked his way up 


to be one of the leading managers }{ 
noted artists that we have. It is «.». 
tainly a striking instance that this i , 
land of opportunity and that we do |». 
preciate a good man when we meet | )j 
understand him, even though he . 
come from the land of the Bolshevik 
* * * 


The French have finally discovered 
proper way to use that popular s 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 

It is said that twenty thousand inh: jj. 
tants of Amiens followed the body of \, 
Tantot, proprietor of the largest mi <i 
hall in the city, to its resting place. \{, 
Tantot left the greater part of a la ye 
fortune to charity. The hearse in wh ¢h 
the body was carried was preceded b. , 
brass band playing the Banana sov¢. 
Evidently M. Tantot desired to have 4 
cheerful funeral and he also desired ; 
have the music played on saxophones, 
That will probably be the ultimate ft. 
of that popular ditty, namely, that it ‘|| 
be used at the funerals of those who 
desire to be wafted into. the unknown to 
the music of Jazz, says your 
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Trio Ragini of India to 
Undertake First Coast 
to Coast Tour in Fall 




















Ragini Devi, Who Heads Trio of Indian 


Artists in Programs of Native Music 


The Trio Ragini of India, which has 
been heard in many engagements in the 
East, especially at colleges and other 
educational institutions, will undertake 
its first transcontinental tour next sea- 
son. The Trio is headed by Ragini Devi, 
who sings the songs of ancient India and 


interprets its dances, assisted by Sarat 
Lahiri and Arjun Govind, who play upon 
native instruments. The Trio has not 
only found favor in this country, but 
bears the indorsement of Prof. S. L. 
Joshi of India, exchange professor to the 
United States under the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, who declares that the ensemble 
gives the only true and genuine exhibi- 
tions of Indian music and dancing in this 
country. The word “Devi” is not a 
proper name, but a salutation used in ad- 
dressing a well-born woman. It means 
“Daughter of a God.” The Trio is under 
the exclusive management of Catharine 
A. Bamman. 





Sigrid Onegin Hailed in Des Moines 


Des MOINES, Iowa, March 8.—Sigrid 
Onegin, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
appearing in recital under the auspices 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel on a recent mor- 
ning, completely captivated her audi- 
ence. Her singing of Schubert’s “Erl- 
kénig” was an outstanding performance. 

HOLMES COWPER. 





Henry Hadley to Conduct Own Works 
Abroad 


Henry Hadley, composer and associate 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, has been invited to conduct a per- 
formance of his symphonic poem, “The 
Ocean,” with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra in Amsterdam, Holland, on March 
30. On April 8 Mr. Hadley’s “Resur- 


. gam” will be given in London under his 


direction and on April 16 he will appear 
as conductor of the Stockholm Symphony 
in Stockholm. 





Artists Engaged for Newark Festival 


The Newark Music Festival, which 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary with 


oe 


three days of music from May 5 to 7 


inclusive, has engaged an array of prom- 
inent artists for its principal programs. 
The program on the first night will be 
given by the New York Philharmonic, 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, both of the Metro- 
politan. The second program will be 
given by a chorus with the assistance 
of Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Jean 
Gerardy, ‘cellist, and Marina Campa- 
nari, soprano, and on the last night, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Russian bass, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, will be the 





principal attractions. C. Mortimer 
Wiske is the musical director. 
NEW WORKS IN CINCINNATI 





Fritz Reiner Has Introduced Many Scores 
to Symphony Patrons 


CINCINNATI, March 8.— Cincinnati 
music-lovers have been particularly for- 
tunate in the number of new symphonic 
works they have been able to hear since 
Fritz Reiner took up the baton of the 
Symphony last season. In his first win- 
ter Mr. Reiner brought out twelve com- 
positions new to local concert-goers. 


Among the most successful were Harty’s 
arrangement of Handel’s “Water Music,” 
Ancient Dances and Airs of the Six- 
teenth Century by Respighi, Pizzetti’s 
“Pisanelli” Suite, “The Ballad of Gno- 
mides” by Respighi, “Verklarte Nacht’ 
by Schénberg, Bloch’s Psalm 22 and 
“Garden of Fand” by Bax. There were 
also American compositions of outstand- 
ing interest, Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat” 
Suite and “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator” and Arthur Foote’s “Omar Khay- 
yam” Suite. 

This season Mr. Reiner has scheduled 
thirteen new works. Three programs in 
December featured Wetzler’s “As You 
Like It” Overture and Korngold’s Suite, 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy” is another local nov- 
elty. The orchestra will have made nine 
tours by the close of the season. These 
include series in Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville and concerts in Pittsburgh, Dayton, 
Oberlin and other cities of Ohio. 





Mme. Matzenauer Sings in Smith College 
Series at Northampton 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., March 8.—Mar- 


garet Matzenauer gave a brilliant recita! 
in John M. Green Hall recently, furnish- 
ing one of the Smith College concert 
series. Her program was composed 0! 
lieder by Brahms, Schumann, Wolf and 
Strauss, songs by Rachmaninoff, the 
La Forge arrangement of “Estrelita,” an 
aria from “Huguenots” and “Ah, Mon 
Fils” from “Le Prophéte.” Her French 
group included works by Coquard, Chaus- 
son and Massenet and that in English 
works by Josten, La Forge and Del Rieg®. 
A number of encores were demanded. 
JULIAN SEAMAN. 





Indiana, Pa., Hears “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


INDIANA, PA., March 8.—The Con- 
servatory Series at the State Norm#! 
School was concluded on Feb. 25, with 2 
performance of Mozart’s “Cosi Fa" 


Tutte,” presented by the Hinshaw Co: - 


pany. This year’s series has drav 
large audiences. . 
HELEN CLARE PRUTZMAN. 
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You Can't Put on Art Like a Coat! 


Royal Dadmun Declares Singing Is No Sinecure and Advises Students to Be “Ever- 
lastingly at It’’ If They Hope to Get Anywhere—The Importance of a Clear 





Perspective—More in Music Than One Can Get Out of It 


PT LM eM MOM TET ERUPT TTT TLR 


HERE is a difference be- 
tween a career and a 
job, says Royal Dadmun. 
The student in search of 
a career often thinks he 
has achieved his goal if 
he makes a commendable showing at 

his début, but the man who looks upon 

his activities in the musical profes- 
sion as a job is generally the one who 
wins. It’s the old story of the tor- 


toise and the hare. 

Mr. Dadmun is one of those who re- 
gard concert singing as a job. It is 
an all-year job, too, he says, for he has 
not yet found a stopping place where he 
can contemplate his art and say that 
it is complete. It requires all his thought 
and effort, he says, to make his singing 
every day more perfect and his art more 
inclusive. 

“Singing is no sinecure, if one takes It 
seriously,” declares Mr. Dadmun, “and it 
requires lots of work to progress from 
day to day. It takes time to make an 
artist, no matter how beautiful his voice, 
and I do not believe that the learning of 
one or two programs can make an artist. 
Art is not something that can be put on 
before each concert, like a coat; it is a 
development, and one has to be everlast- 
ingly at it if he hopes to get anywhere.” 

Mr. Dadmun believes that it is highly 
important for the young artist to keep 
a balanced view if his art is not to be- 
come sophisticated. One cannot progress, 
he says, unless he is really sincere in 
seeking the best. He blames the mod- 
ern manner of living for the failure of 
many students to discover the true spirit 
of art. 


One New York Danger 


“New York is a wonderful place, but 
the singer resident there must be con- 
tinually on his guard to keep a clear 
perspective of his work and of life in 
general. It is easy to get the idea that 
New York is the center of the universe 
and to forget that people outside the 
metropolis often know quite as much 
about music as New Yorkers. A pianist 
friend of mine was recently on a tour 
of the West. In a small Western city 
he was invited to a reception and supper 
after the concert, and consented to go 
only because he could not think of an 
excuse for staying away. He had no 
sooner engaged one of the guests in con- 
versation than he realized that he was 
talking to an authority on music and 





musical literature. This gentleman’s 
knowledge of first editions and other 
musical matters made the pianist feel 
like crawling under the piano, he said!” 

Mr. Dadmun credits his early experi- 
ences in New York with instilling in 
him a serious regard for music. He was 
young and had no real musical founda- 
tion when he first came to New York 
from his home in Massachusetts to study 
singing. Some kind fate, he says, led 
him to the home of Sophie Braslau’s 
parents, where he found a musical at- 
mosphere charged with the highest 
ideals. 

Preserved Musical Ideals 


“Dr. Braslau is one of the finest men 
I have ever known, and his great love 
for and knowledge of music attracted 
a housefull of musicians and music- 
lovers almost every night. It was there 
that I really came to have an apprecia- 
tion of the classics, to know what music 
really is and to feel that it is actually 
a part of life. I went very often with 
Dr. Braslau to the opera and I learned 
much from his comments on the operas 
and the singers. When he did not like 
a singer I would hear him mutter under 
his breath, ‘wood-chopper!’ and I soon 
learned what it was that displeased him. 
The home atmosphere was charged with 
idealism and I have never lost the ideals 
formulated in those years.” 

It is his belief that there is more in 
music than one can ever get out that has 
made Mr. Dadmun, to use his own 
words, “work like a dog.” But it has 
brought him, he says, a great sense of 
satisfaction, not only through the knowl- 
edge that he has done his best to get 
the most out of his art, but through the 
approval which the general public has 
given his work. In the last few years 
re-engagements have been the rule with 
this baritone, with an increase in num- 
ber each season. He has been on the 
Pacific Coast twice in the last two 
seasons and is engaged again for a re- 
cital tour in March and April of next 
year. He has appeared five times with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
baton of Leopold Stokowski, in _per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, including those given recently in 
New York and Philadelphia. New York 
has already heard him in two presenta- 
tions of this master work under Mengel- 
berg. His schedule this month includes 
third-time appearances in Dayton, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Ky., and he has been 
chosen to sing in the first American per- 
formance of Delius’ “Sea Drift” at the 
Ann Arbor Festival this spring. 
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Royal Dadmun, American Baritone 


These are only a few of the important 
engagements and re-engagements which 
have come to Mr. Dadmun lately, but 
they serve to justify his belief that sing- 
ing is a job which must be worked at 
continually. HAL CRAIN. 





Gabrilowitsch to Play in Far West 


A Pacific Coast tour has been arranged 
for Ossip Gabrilowitsch beginning April 
15, under the local managements of 
Behymer & Oppenheimer in California 
and of Steers & Coman in the Northwest. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will be heard three 
times in Los Angeles and will give reci- 
tals in San Diego, San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, Monterey, Bellingham, Vancouver, 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane. 





Cincinnati Symphony Visits Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 8.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, conducted by Fritz 
Reiner, gave the first concert in the 
Artist Recital Course for the second 
semester at Oberlin College, on Feb. 25, 
and was acclaimed in a fine program 
including Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, excerpts 
from Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Nutcracker” Suite, 
and the Prelude and “‘Love-Death” from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” 

MAURICE KESSLER. 





Passaic Greets State Symphony 


Passaic, N. J., March 8.—The State 
Symphony, under the leadership of Josef 
Stransky, with Sylvia Lent, violinist, as 
assisting artist, played here on March 3 
before an audience which filled the New 
Montauk Theater. The “New World” 
Symphony, the “Meistersinger” Prelude 
and Tchaikovsky’s “March Slav” were 
ably played and the orchestra lent its ad- 
mirable support in the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, in which Miss 
Lent was an artistic soloist. 





Maria-Selma Acclaimed in France 


Maria-Selma, American soprano, who 
is now singing in Europe, has achieved 
outstanding success in many important 
concerts in France recently. She has 
just completed a tour with Henri Casa- 


desus and the Societé des Instruments 
Anciens of Paris that included concerts 
in Nice, Paris, Monte Carlo and other 
cities. Mme. Selma sang arias by Gluck 
and Mozart and songs by Inconnu and 
Buononcini and was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. She was also en- 
gaged by Reynaldo Hahn for a concert 
at the Casino in Cannes. Mme. Selma 
will return to New York the latter part 
of this month for a series of engage- 
ments and will sail for Europe in May 
for appearances in London and other 
cities during the month of June. 


CLEVELAND HAILS 
SONATA BY BLOCH 


Sokoloff’s Men Play Under 
Baton of Siegfried Wagner 


—Other Concerts 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—The first pub- 
lic Cleveland performance of Ernest 
Bloch’s Sonata for Violin and Piano 
brought several hundred more persons 
to the Museum of Art on the afternoon 
of Feb. 24 than the lecture hall will hold. 
So great was the interest in the per- 


formance that those who could not gain 
admittance gladly awaited a repetition 
of the program an hour later. 

The sonata was brilliantly performed 
by André de Ribaupierre, violinist, and 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, both members 
of the faculty at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, of which Mr. Bloch is the di- 
rector. Preceding the playing, Mr. Bloch 
and Roger Sessions, also of the Insti- 
tute, gave brief addresses on the sonata. 
The audience was most enthusiastic over 
the new work and prolonged applause 
followed the performance. 

Siegfried Wagner conducted the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in music by Franz Liszt, 
Richard Wagner and himself, represent- 
ing three generations, in a concert at 
Masonic Hall on Feb. 26. The “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture opened the pro- 
gram, which also included “Les Préludes” 
of Liszt, the “‘Meistersinger” Overture, 
the “Siegfried” Idyll and two composi- 
tions by Mr. Wagner, “Schwarzsch- 
wanenreich” (“The Realm of the Black 
Swans”) and the “Barenhiuter” Over- 
ture. At the end of the program Mr. 
Wagner was recalled to the stage many 
times. The concert was under the local 
direction of Frederic Gonda. 

The large auditorium of West Techni- 
cal High School was filled to capacity on 
the afternoon of Feb. 29 for the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s children’s concert. The 
children of the east side overtax the 
capacity of Masonic Hall at their con- 
certs and the children of the west side 
schools are equally eager for the or- 
chestra programs. 

A concert at the Masonic Hall on Feb. 
25 brought an additional $3,000 to the 
Quaker Feeding Fund. Gustav Heim, 
principal trumpeter with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, was in charge of the program. 

The fourth lecture in Douglas Moore’s 
course on the History and Appreciation 
of Music was given at the Museum of 
Art on Feb. 25. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Victor de 
Gomez, ’cellist, presented an interesting 
program at Norwalk, Ohio, on Feb. 29, 
with Arthur Shepherd as accompanist. 











Portland, Me., School Orchestra Deter- 
mined to Hear Boston Symphony 


PORTLAND, ME., March 8.—The West- 
brook High School Orchestra will use the 
proceeds of its concert scheduled for 
March 13 to send the entire orchestra to 
hear the Boston Symphony when it comes 
to Portland in the tenth and last of the 
municipal organ concerts on March 26. 

ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 
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“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students whe 
seok the truth im singing—the beautiful end 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefully yours, 
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FRANTZ 


. Catskills, July, August and September. Peer 
enrellment address: Secretary, T4 RBiverside 
Drive, New York. Telephene Bndicett 6188. 


will conduct a Master Class at the Maeiithall 
School of Music, Minneapolis, in June, and a 
Summer School at Highmeunt, N. Y in the 
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The New Symphony Orchestra Established in Salt Lake City Through the Instrumentality of the Benevolent Protective Order of 


Elks, Lodge No. 85, with Charles Shepherd, Conductor. 
Inset, Right—B. T. Pyper of the Elks, Manager of the Symphony. 


mittee. 


ALT LAKE CITY, March 8.—This 

city has now a symphony orchestra, 
through the good offices of the Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, Lodge No. 
85, and its first concert was given with 
emphatic success on the first Monday of 
February in the Tabernacle to an audi- 
ence estimated at 6000 persons. 

At the beginning of the present sea- 
son hope for such an orchestra for this 
city had been abandoned because it was 
thought to be impossible to find someone 
to sponsor the undertaking. But the 
story reached the clubrooms of the Elks, 
and the rest was easy. 


The Elks promptly completed arrange- 
ments to administer to a symphony or- 
chestra until it should become self-sup- 
porting, then appointed Charles Shep- 
herd conductor and instructed him to 
assemble an orchestra of sixty players 
and to begin rehearsals just as quickly 
as he could recruit his men. 

A publicity bureau was organized and 
in a week’s time every man, woman and 
child knew about the orchestra. News- 
papers, billboards, street cars, adver- 
tisements, handbills, banners—the sym- 
phony announcements were everywhere. 
They even accompanied the gas and laun- 
dry bills. Every Elk bought a season 
ticket to the symphony series. There 
will be three concerts this season and 
six next season. The Commercial Club, 
Exchange Club, Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Lions’ Club followed the example set by 
the Elks and their entire memberships 
took season tickets. 

At its first concert the Symphony 
showed excellent form in Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony, Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture, Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes” and Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat, in which Mischa Levitzki 
was the soloist. In the short space of 
time in which the orchestra has been 
organized, Mr. Shepherd has accom- 
plished remarkable results with his forces 
and the orchestral readings were clear, 
brilliant and inspiring. Mr. Levitzki 


was received with great applause and 
also played a group of numbers by Cho- 


pin, Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein and Liszt 
and a composition of his own. 

The Executive Committee of the Or- 
chestra consists of George Jay Martin, 
chairman; B. T. Pyper, manager; .Law- 
rence Clayton, secretary; R. N. Young, 
treasurer, and E. H. Miller, J. A. Greene- 
wald and the conductor, Mr. Shepherd. 
The next concert will be given late in 
March. The Orchestra personnel is as 
follows: Arthur Pedersen Freber, con- 
certmaster; George C. Groneman, Thor- 
vald Jorggeasen, Kurg Peterson, Adolph 
Brox, Harrold Pettigrue, Charles Guern- 
sey, Reginald Beales and Emery G. Ep- 
person, first violins; Moritz ~?ruckner, 
Alfred Isom, John Rosell, Herman Schet- 
tler, Adolph Swenson, Benjamin Bul- 
lough, Frank C. McDonald, Kenneth 
Roylance, Mansfield Hales and James 
West, second violins; Marcellus Smith, 


Inset, Left—George Jay Martin, Chairman of the Elks’ Executive Com- 


Vaughan Clayton, Alfred Rordame and 
Alfred Press, violas; Oge Jorgensen, 
Joseph Clive, Helen Hunter: Riser, Beth 
Walton, Robert S. Fisher and Harry 
Wolffe, ’cellos; Val Jorgensen, Alfred 
Press, David Baumberger, Fred Beesley 
and Will Rees, basses; Lydia White 
Boothby, harp; Sam Bruckner, Charles 
Archbold, Lawrence Standing, flutes; 
Lawrence Standing, piccolo; A. J. Kell- 
ersberger and J. H. Smith, oboes; L. P. 
Midgley and Carl Simms, clarinets; Rob- 
ert Sauer and Charles G. Berry, bas- 
soons; Chris Jesperson, Lon W. Reese, 
Neil Williams and Gerrit DeJong, Jr., 
French horns; Clyde White, V. LeRoy 
Campbell and Harold Sharp, trumpets; 
Ralph Baker, P. C. Stevens and Bernard 
Done, trombones; S. A. Abbott, tuba, 
and E. Farnlund, Don Young and Dow 
Young, tympani. MARK FRESHMAN. 





NEW CHOIR BEGINS 


Renard Organizes  Cecilian 
Singers — Kreisler 


Acclaimed 
By Cora E. Behrends 
DALLAS, TEX., March 8.—The Cecilian 
Choral Club, organized a few months ago, 
under the baton of Frank Renard, made 


its bow to the public at a recent concert 
in the roof garden of the Jefferson Hotel, 
before a capacity audience. The club 
effectively sang choral numbers by Har- 
ris, Wells and Shelley. Mr. Renard played 
several piano solos, including Chopin’s 
Ballade in F Minor and Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of the Spinning Song from “The F ly- 
ing Dutchman,” Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” was 
sung by Mrs. James A. Jackson, with 
organ accompaniment by Mrs. Forrest 
T. Reid, piano accompaniment by Lucy 
Renard and violin obbligato by Mrs. 
Charles Clinton Jones. A decided success 
was scored by the new society in this 
first appearance. 

More than 2000 persons, it is esti- 
mated, braved the biting nurth wind to 
hear Fritz Kreisler in recital at tie Colis- 





















O Vocal Teachers and Concert Singers, we offer 
two exceptional songs, just off the press: 


BROKEN TOYS. Earl Benham 
A BIT OF IRISH 64, rca tour: 


Included in our catalogue are two standard songs by Jesse Winne: 


WILL O’ THE WISP—(for Soprano Soloists ) 


(Also published for Mixed and Female Voices) 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Ballad (4 Keys) 


The Unity Music Publishers, Inc. 


Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 














CAREER IN DALLAS 


eum on Feb. 21. He played with his ac- 
customed brilliancy and charm, and had 
to give many encores. Carl Lamson 
was an artistic accompanist. The recital 
was under the local management of Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley 
P. Mason. 

The Municipal Band Commission se- 
lected the Wed. :sday Morning Choral 
Club for the February twilight concert, 
given in the Majestic Theater. The con- 
cert attracted 1500 persons, and the club 
sang with great success under the lead- 
ership of Mamie Folsom Wynne. A new 
department of the club, the violin choir 
of twelve players, conducted by Hedley 
Co-p:.2, opened the program with a 
Beethoven Adagio Cantabile. Nellie 
Moore was accompanist. A movement 
from Grieg’s Piano Concert in A Minor 
was played by Mrs. James Blaine Le 
Bow, pianist, and Mrs. J. A. Bradv. or- 
ganist. Mrs. Tom Barnes Sandefer, so- 
rrano, and Mrs. Ruth Anthony Hudson, 
contralto, were soloists with the club. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “Raven,” with musi- 
cal setting by George Burgh, was read 
by Oliver Hinsdell, George Ashley Brew- 
ster playing the accompaniment. 





Spalding to Make European Tour 


Albert Spalding, violinist, will make 
his last appearance of the season in 
a recital in East Orange, N. J., on the 


evening of March 20, two days pri 
to sailing for Europe on the Olympic 

appear as soloist with the Amsterda 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Ka 
Muck. He will play the Beethoven Co 
certo. Following some twenty concer: 
in Holland, Mr. Spalding will go to Par 
for concerts and an appearance und 
Koussevitsky. He will probably go 

Italy for a series of engagements b 
fore returning to America. And 
Benoist, who has been Mr. Spalding 
accompanist for fifteen years, will ; 
with him. 


HONOR TEXAS COMPOSE! 








San Antonio Singers Give Oscar J. Fo 
Program—Other Events 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 8.—A pr 
gram of songs by the San Antonio con 
poser, Oscar J. Fox, was presented r: 
cently by the Fellowship Center « 


Travis Park Methodist Church, comp! 
mentary to the school teachers of th 
city. Ruth Witmer and Mrs. Margare 
Irby McCabe, sopranos, each sang 
group of four songs. Cowboy ballads, a1 
ranged by Mr. Fox from the collection o 
John A. Lomax, a delightful and nove: 
form of American folk-music, were give: 
by Miss Witmer, Mrs. McCabe, Howard 
Taylor and Eric Harker. 

The fourth and final musicale-tea 
sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Clu! 
at the St. Anthony ballroom on Feb. 26, 
attracted a large audience. Minnie 
Hirsh, pianist, of Houston, Tex.; Mar- 
garet West, soprano, and Jess Edwards. 
dancer, of San Antonio, supplied th« 
program. Miss Hirsh played numbers 
by Chopin, Debussy, Grainger and Doh. 
Miss West’s songs were chosen 


nanyi. 
from Pergolese, Monteverde, Verdi, 
Strickland and Huhn. Mrs. Lawrence 


Allen Meadows was at the piano for Miss 
West. The Tuesday Musical Octet of 
Violins, directed by Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
accompanied Miss Edwards. 

The same Octet, under the direction of 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, gave its annual con- 
cert at the Main Avenue High Schoo! 
auditorium on Feb. 27. Assisting were 
Mrs. Jeff Peeler, violinist, and Meri Rus- 
sell Hughes, dancer. The prison scene 
from Gounod’s “Faust” was sung by 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Charles Stone, 
tenor, and Warren Hull, bass. Accom- 
paniments were f-rnished by Mrs. Sachs 
at the piano, Mrs. A. M. Fischer at the 
organ and the Octet, which consists of 
Mrs. Eugene Miller, Mrs. Jeff Peeler, 
Mrs. E. A. Dubose, Leonora Smith, Mrs. 
Charles George, Mrs. Leonard Brown, 
Corinne Worden, Marjorie Murray. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Missoula Teachers Organize Course 
After Levitzki Recital 


MIssouLA, Mont., March 8.—As the 
result of the very successful recital of 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, recently, the 
Missoula Music Teachers’ Association 
has been organized for the purpose of 
presenting an annual artists’ course. 
Mr. Levitzki’s suggestion that the com- 
mittee secure a guaranteed subscription 
list of 500 season tickets has been adopted 
and the campaign will soon be under 
way. 





Schnitzer Acclaimed in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 8.—Germain¢ 
Schnitzer achieved a sensational success 
in her first appearance here in a recital 
in the Auditorium last night. An audi 
ence of more than 2000 persons cheere 
the pianist and refused to leave thei! 
seats until many encores were given. A 
return engagement in being arranged 
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| of invaluable assistance. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


| Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 
| 
| 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course | | 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. [| 
Ask to hear them. 
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BURNHAM 


—PIANIST— 


“His performance yester- 
day placed him in that 
small class of virtuosi al- 
most beyond criticism.” 


—London Daily Mail 





Teacher of 


FRANCIS MOORE 


“Played with delicacy and lightness 

of touch, resiliency of wrist, fleetness 

of fingers and singing tone, unforced.” 
New YckK AMERICAN. 


SALLY CASKIN 


“In addition to amazement at be- 
holding a mere child attempt so am- 
bitious a program there was a feeling 
of genuine respect and admiration for 
her performance of it. Good sense as 
well as careful training seems to have 
guided the development of her prom- 
ising talent.’—PHILADELPHIA NORTH 
AMERICAN. 
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ers in Both Europe and 
America. 





In New York 
for the 
Entire Summer | 


Master Classes 
In Technique, Interpretation 
and Ensemble 


(Piano Concerti and Two- 
Piano Numbers ) 


Classes for Teachers 
Special Method of 
Memorizing 
and 
Private Lessons 


Four Assistants in New 


York 





Recitals by 
Mr. Burnham and 
Artist-Pupils 





—Steinway Pianos Used— 





{ddress— 


tussell Wragg, Secretary 
No. 10 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





DETROIT QUARTET 


Xylophone Soloist Plays with 
Symphony—Recital 
by Gigli 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, March 8.—The feature of 
the eighth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale in Memorial Hall on March 
4, in charge of Estelle Morris Goodspeed, 
was the appearance of the _ recently- 
formed May Leggett-Abel String 
Quartet, which will go on tour next 
season. The personnel of this organiza- 
tion is May Leggett-Abel, first violin; 
Loraine -Merryweather, second violin; 
Juanita Lorgion Berry, viola, and Jean- 
ette Frazer, ’cello. Mrs. Harriet Story 
Macfarlane and Hazlett Moore sang 
several songs; Laura Henkel played three 
piano solos, and Mrs. Harry A. Dibble 
read a paper on Current Events. Ida 
M. Kitching and Lillian Lachman Silver 
were accompanists. 


Victor Kolar introduced an innovation 
at the Detroit Symphony concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 2, when Frederick 
S. Paine played “The Merry Wives of 





MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Windsor” Overture on the xylophone, 
and created so much enthusiasm that he 
had to add an encore. Mark Gunzburg, 
pianist, played the solo part in the G 
Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns with ad- 
mirable effect. The program - opgned 
with MHalvorsen’s “Entrance of# the 
Boyards” and the “Mignon” Ove#ttre. 
Fantasies by Borodin and Moussorgsky 
and two Wagnerian excerpts completed 
the program. 

The Detroit Symphony gave the last 
of the concerts for young people on 
Feb. 1, when Edith M. Rhetts discoursed 
illuminatingly on “Form and Content.” 
Miss Rhetts has won an unqualified suc’ 
cess in Detroit in her work in the cause 
of good music. She has a magnetic 
personality, an analytical mind and a 
convincing way of making her points 
and, most important of all, she can say 
much in an incredibly short time. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was presented by the Civic 
Music League in recital in Arena 
Gardens on March 3. He was in fine 
voice, and was loudly acclaimed in a 
program which comprised “O Paradiso” 
from “L’Africana,” “O Sole Mio,” Mas- 
cagni’s Serenata and numbers’_ by 
Donaudy and Gluck. Helen Hobson, 
soprano, was the assisting artist, and 
sang an aria by Verdi and compositions 
by Cyril Scott and Walter Golde. 


Claud Biggs, English pianist, ap- 
peared in recital in the City Club on 
March 8, under the auspices of the Musi- 
cal Art Club, and devoted the evening 
to works by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
These included a French suite, various 
preludes and fugues, a ‘concerto in 
Italian style and the Partita No. 2. He 
played with dramatic fervor and imagi- 


« native spirit. 


The Detroit Conservatory presented 
Edna Richolson Sollitt in recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on March 4. Mrs. Sollitt 
chose the D Major Sonata of Mozart 
for her opening number and followed it 
by the Schumann Toccata. Interest 
centered in a modern group, for it is 
in this field that Mrs. Sollitt has become 
best known. Her modern contributions 
included “Causerie” by Cui, Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eaux,” a Debussy Valse and 
Dohnanyi’s Etude-Caprice. The dlosing 
group was made up of Henselt’s “La 
Gondola,”*the Henselt arrangement of 
Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo,” and a Bar- 
carolle and Staccato Study by Rubin- 
stein. 

Helen Henschel Morris, pianist, made 


wa successful appearance with the Capitol 


\Theater Orchestra on March 2, playing 
the Grieg Concerto. Appearances with 
the Hippodrome Orchestra of Buffalo in 
Niagara Falls and before the Detroit 
New Century Club have been made by 
Miss Morris, She has been engaged as 
soloist for the annual Buffalo Music 
Festival next season. 





In 
Portland 


Oregon 


THEODORA M. BUSHNELL 


DUDLEY BUCK 


“One ot America’s Recognized Authorities on Voice’ 


(Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


SIX WEEKS MASTER CLASS 


Pedagogic Principles for the Teacher—Art of Singing and Interpretation for the 
Student and Professional Singer 


Private Lessons — Repertoire - 


Mr. Buck will award a free competitive scholarship to the most talented enrolled 
For detailed information and application blanks address 


student. 


MISS 


907 Columbia Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
New York Studios: 471 West End Avenue 


Open During Summer Under Assistant Teachers 

















Enrollments now. 


THEODORA BUSHNELL 
Tel. 7609 
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First Four Concerts of Present Tour— 
New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Hartford, 
March 2 to 9, 1924 


SOLD OUT 





Now Booking Season | 


Exclusive Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 


924-1925 


BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


KNABE PIANO USED 


VICTOR RECORDS 


N. Y¥. EVE. POST, March 3, 1924 


JERITZA TRIUMPHS 
AS CONCERT SINGER 


First Appearance Here Outside of Opera 








By HENRY T. FINCK 


When Ibsen heard Mme. Grieg sing her 
husband’s now world-famed setting of his 
poem “The Swan,’ he shook hands with 
both of them and muttered the one elo- 
quent word ‘‘Understood.”’ 

If Grieg could have been in the Metro- 
politan yesterday afternoon and heard Maria 
Jeritza sing this same glorious song to a 
colorful orchestral accompaniment arranged 
by Josef Stransky himself, he would have 
certainly shaken the hands of both singer 
and director and echoed Ibsen’s ‘Under- 
stood.’’ 

The poetry of ‘‘The Swan” was laid bare 
as it seldom has been before. Mme. Jeritza 
sang it with beautiful voice and_ subtle 
phrasing, and she rose sublimely to the 
climax where the swan, after a lifelong 
silence, sings at last. She used the cor- 
rect expression marks as revealed to this 
writer by Grieg himself and embodied in 
the Litson edition of his songs. 

It was a rare treat to hear this great 
song sung so emotionally—a treat that will 
long be remembered by those who attended 
yesterday’s final concert of the State Sym- 
phony Orchestra. And there were thou- 
sands of them. A popular opera could not 
have brought out a more crowded audience, 
with the standing room packed, too. It was 
Mme, Jeritza’s first appearance here as a 
concert singer, but it will certainly not be 
her last. 


NEW YORK WORLD, March 3, 1924. 


The operatic début of Maria Jeritza is 
now only a memory, but yesterday after- 
noon, in her first concert appearance with 
the State Symphony Orchestra, she relived 


the tumult and shouting of that earlier tri- 
umphant occasion. The Metropolitan was 
packed to the doors with an audience as 
eager and expectant as if for the début of a 
new singer, heralded by roseate traditions. 
It is not difficult to imagine the psycho- 
logical state of an opera singer when she is 
bereft of the pomp and circumstance of a 
stage role end appears for the first time, 
not as an Elsa or a Sieglinde but on the 
solitary merits of her own personality. It 
was a test which this singer met nobly, 
thouzh it is hardly necessary to add that 
the Jeritza personality is as appealing in 
itself as the many legendary roles which 
she has created. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, March 3, 1924 


It was, we believe, Mme. Jeritza’s first ap- 
pearance here as a concert singer. The pro- 
gram carried the line, “Only Concert Ap- 
pearance,” but that seems to us  fan- 
tastically pessimistic. No singer who can 
fill the Metropolitan Opera House as soloist 
at an orchestral concert—and who, incident- 
ally, can sing songs as beautifully as Mme. 
Jeritza sang Grieg’s “The Swan’’ yesterday 
afternoon—is likely to be heard here in con- 
cert only once, 


N. Y. TIMES, March 3, 1924 


It is needless to say that her performance 
was the signal for applause loud and pro- 
longed and for floral tributes which made a 
bower of the front of the stage. <A singer 


of such comeliness and reputation as a 
dramatic interpreter would have brought 
this about anyhow at a Sunday afternoon 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
But Mme. Jeritza sang her aria in admirable 
style. It is not an air that requires the art 
of the songs which came later, but it served 
her excellently for well-delivered passages 
of sustained song and dramatic climaxes 
which she brilliantly achieved. 


PHILA. RECORD, March 4, 1924. 


JERITZA GREAT HIT 
AT HER SONG RECITAL 


Audience Almost Insatiable in Demands 
for Additional Appearances 








The sensation created by the beautiful 
Viennese soprano, Maria Jeritza, in her 
appearance with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, found reminder in the audience 
which packed the Academy of Music last 
night on the occasion of her first appearance 
here in recital. The enthusiasm which 
attends a Jeritza performance at the opera 
was bestowed on the singer, who completely 
charmed her audience, 


PHILA. NO. AMERICAN, March 4, 1924 


JERITZA A STRIKING 
SUCCESS IN RECITAL 


Brilliant Simplicity and Intelligent Taste 
Mark Her Concert 








Program Wide in Range 


What might be characterized as brilliant 
simplicity and the quintessence of intelli- 
gent taste marked the first appearance in 
recital here of Maria Jeritza at the Academy 
last night. 

Her only appearances here being in opera, 
surrounded by other personalities and the 
usual operatic trappings, one wondered if 
she would be as striking or more so entirely 
alone. As her recital progressed, one could 
not help but realize that Mme. Jeritza’s per- 
sonality is not only stronger in recital, but 
somewhat different than in opera. 

She possesses a faculty all too rare 
among singers, that of making herself a 
medium for arother’s message in song. She 
is entirely willing to sing her songs as the 
lyrics and the music were written, without 
any addition of her own. She also has no 
mannerisms, and even in the most dra- 
matic and fiery moments of her most 
dramatic offering, ‘‘Suicidio,’’ from ‘La 
Gioconda,”’ she did not become wild-eyed or 
unduly mobile, ‘‘as many of our players do.” 

Her program represented nearly all of 
the musical nations, and included a wide 
range of style, from the ecclesiastical 
austerity of Gluck’s ‘“Divinities de Styx’’ to 
the pale sweetness of ‘‘The Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,’’ by Cadman, , 

While her arias, which also included 
“Elsa’s Dream,” from ‘“‘Lohengrin,” as an 
encore, were sung with feeling and artistic 
interpretation, this charmingly gracious 
artist was at her best in her shorter num- 
bers, German, French and English songs. 
Of these, “Cecily,’’ by Strauss; “The Road: 
to Rosemonde,’”’’ by Henri Duparc; ‘Eve - 
ning Fair,” by Debussy, and “The Answer, 
by Terry, were outstanding for intrinsic 
beauty and beauty of interpretation and 
voice. 


PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER, March 4, 1924. 


MARIA JERITZA GIVES 
WELCOMED RECITAL 


Viennese Soprano Heard for the First 
Time in Concert 





Maria Jeritza sang at the Academy of 
Music last night for the first time in recital. 
She had an audience worthy of her gifts 
that overflowed to the extent of several 
hundred on the stage. While Maximilian 
Rose, violinist, was going through harmless 
and unnecessary preliminaries, there 
reigned an air of hushed and _ thrilled 
expectancy. Then the footlights turned to 
gold her statuesque white figure as she 
came easily forward to the center of the 
stage with gracious, smiling nods. of 
greeting. 

Madame Jeritza’s manner was the essence 
of simplicity, because she brought to her 
program the consummate sophistication of 
the singer used to every style of song, and 
the singular spell of personality and art 
which makes the artist and the woman 
fascinating to watch as to hear. Her bows 
of acknowledgment swept to the very floor; 
her gracious, amiable mood was illustrated 
when she turned and sang a special song to 
those seated on the stage. 

In the Dupare air, the ‘‘Gioconda’”’ aria, 
and the final song of Santuzza from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ she sang with in- 
tense dramatic emphasis and poignant 
stresses and accents. In such songs as 
those of Debussy, Schumann and Brahms 
there were the tones of warm, soft, intimate 
appeal in the beautiful lower register. 

The personality of the singer was insepa- 
rable from what she sang. She held her 
audience in willing submission to her se- 
quence of songs and to the exquisite picture 
She offered while singing them. It is the 
triumph of art to achieve such supreme 
naturalness and simplicity. : 

Madame Jeritza before an audience is as 
much at home as she would be receiving 
guests in her Vienna drawing room. She 
left the impress of the singer whose art 
is enriched and _ fortified by wide back- 
grounds, far horizons and various experi- 
ence, and it is impossible to consider her 
resourceful technique apart from her ardent, 
generous, amiable temperament which shone 
through the various guises of the com- 
pany’s idiom. F. L. W. 
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“-ESAR THOMSON PLAYS 
Vi Works at 





Recital of Violin 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


aca, N. Y., March 8.—César Thom- 
violinist, gave his first recital in 
4yerica in many years in the I. S. P. E. 
Hell recently, and demonstrated that he 
ha. lost none of the mastery which he 
exercised in previous years. | His tone 
.; of sheer beauty, his fingering facile 


Gives 


and his bowing nothing short of mar- 
velous. His program was one which 
presented tremendous technical diffi- 
culties, and seemed to reach a climax in 
Paganini’ Fantasia. He also played 
several of his own arrangements of 
Chopin compositions, a sonata by Corelli 
and works by Dvorak and Simon. The 
violinist was heard by an immense 
audience which applauded him to the 
echo. Artistic accompaniments were 
played by Edith Kimple. 
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The one up-to-date complete and indispensable volume for all those interested in music 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


In this compact and convenient form of one volume is supplied more and better information about music and musicians than has 
ever been attempted in English in a single volume. It contains (1) articles defining or describing about 2000 terms and general subjects, 
especially forms and instruments, (2) succinct biographies, often with full lists of works, of nearly 7500 musicians active since 1700, 
bringing together the best of the material hitherto scattered among several books of reference, and (3) invaluable facts about leading 
institutions and organizations in over 200 of the musical centers of the world, with notes about many musicians associated with them. 


In three appendices are added (a) a remarkable classified bibliography on all important subjects, (b) brief notes on about 1000 


(Nl 


_ Selecting Your Vocal Teacher 


Know What You Want and Ask Questions—Answers Given 
Should Reveal Real Worth of Instructor to Intelligent 


Student 


TTL COPOLeELST ORE RATT TY TVET EY PET 

HE problem of selecting a vocal 

teacher would be solved more easily 
if vocal students knew definitely what 
there is to be learned. 

So many do not really know a good 
voice, much less the factors that con- 
stitute a good voice. So many are often 
willing to accredit a good voice to any 
singer who happens to be famous, not 
troubling to listen for themselves and 
intelligently define what is beauty of 
voice. 

Then, too, there is vagueness among 
vocal students as to the thing called tone. 
Most vocal students have not troubled 
themselves to find out that beautiful tone 
is never a quality per se, but is the re- 
sult of a number of component techni- 
calities. 

Method is ancther vague matter which 
the majority of vocal students but dimly 
understand, and if they have thought 
about it at all, they too often do not 
realize that while, in the final analysis, 
there can be only one method, there may 
be dozens of approaches to that one 
method, all dependent upon themselves 
as well as upon their teacher. 

The way to know about things is to 
read about them, and to think about 
them, and to ask questions about them. 
This applies to vocal studies just as well 
as to any other studies. 

Read, think and ask questions then. 

Ask your prospective vocal teacher 
questions and weigh his answers with the 
opinions you have obtained through read. 
ing and thinking. His answers need not 
necessarily coincide with your opinions, 
but, if you have been thinking at all in- 
telligently, you will be able to judge the 
value of his answers. You will not be 
obliged to content yourself with a vague 
impression of his superior intelligence 
emanating from his personality or volu- 
bility as so many vocal students do. 

You will not be obliged to content your- 
self with a vague impression of his su- 
perior intelligence emanating from his 
personality or volubility, as so many 
vocal students do. 

And, above all, you will not need to 
let him put you off with any evasive 
answer. This should never be, either be- 
fore or after you have commenced les- 
sons. So many teachers do evade ques- 
tions; some, because they cannot answer 
them and others because their pupils 
could not intelligently understand their 
answers. 

Do not let your vocal teacher evade 
your questions. If he cannot answer 
them, you cannot afford to pay his tui- 
tion fee; if you are not in a position to 


Edited by 


Waldo S. Pratt 


musicians before 1700, and (c) a surprising catalogue of hundreds of operas produced since 1900. 


“A volume of monumental importance. 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 





A remarkable work.”—Albany Evening Journal. 


Crown 8° blue cloth binding, gilt top 


Profusely illustrated. $6.00 at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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By CHARLES TAMME 
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understand everything and anything ap- 
plying to the art of singing, you cannot 
afford to spend money on singing lessons. 

Find out what your teacher offers in 
exchange for the tuition fee. Find out 
definitely. 

Questions do more than satisfy knowl- 
edge. They display your intelligence and 
interest, and they reveal the real worth 
of a teacher. 

It is a mistake to think it is impolite 
to go to your teacher with questions. 
Not to, is stupid. If the teacher is truly 
all he ought to be, you are not doing him 
full justice by refraining from ques- 
tions; nor are you permitting him to give 
you your full money’s worth. 

Is he a thorough musician? Does he 
know languages, especially on their pho- 
netic side? What does he say about tone, 
interpretation, technic? 

And equally important comes the ques- 
tion, Can he impart what he knows? 

Ask him. 

Ask yourself. 


Siegfried Wagner Conducts Cincinnati 
Symphony in Wheeling 
WHEELING, W. VA., March 8.—The 
Cincinnati Symphony, with Siegfried 
Wagner as guest conductor, gave the 
fifty-fourth concert under the auspices 
of the University Club of Wheeling. Mr. 
Wagner was accorded a most cordial re- 
ception upon his entrance by both the 
audience and the musicians of the or- 
chestra. The program contained the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, a Prelude 
from “Lohengrin,” the Prelude and 
“Love-Death” of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
the Prelude of “‘Meistersinger” and two 
excerpts from “Sonnenflammen” and 
“Barenhauter.” The numbers were all 
warmly applauded by a large audience, 
among whom was Fritz Reiner, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, who turned his 
desk over to Mr. Wagner for the eve- 
ning’s program. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 
Rita Sebastian, contralto; Elliott 
Zerkle, baritone, and Frieda Amelita 
Muller, soprano, from the Ada Soder- 
Hueck Studios, New York, broadcast a 
program from the WJY radio station. 


Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, a pupil of 
Alexander Lambert, has been engaged 
to play with the New York Symphony 
on March 22. Miss Reisenberg will be 
heard in the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto. 





Dusolina Giannini, soprano, achieved 
a fine success in a recent concert in 
Pinehurst, N. C., where she sang under 
the local direction of Charles W. Picquet. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN CHICAGO 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26  sIx WEEKs) 





LL branches of the singer’s art 
will be taught, both privately 
and in classes, by Mr. Saenger and 


his New York staff of teachers. 


Opera Classes—Repertoire—Interpretation 
Classes—Teachers’ Classes 


Conducted by Mr. Saenger 


PTI LOL TO 


Public School Music—Expression and Padiaiaite ial Siaitaeaiiy 
—Theory—Accompanying—Sight Reading—Ear Training— 
‘Musica Development—Dancing—Fencing—Languages 


ASUUUIUEAAUOVTA AEM AENAA REDS ASDA OALTD GAMENET TATRA DURYSUCULUCUAUEOAOAUTNGOEAAT ESET EE TET UEAUUEATONAENA EATEN LATTA UNEUCEUAAEANENAN STU eco eee QLDEACIUUOATEOTOEOTUAUEAL ETAT SOU UAN AAU TAN EAS UU EAE 


TUAUEAEUDAATYUNT ALAIN OUTER EPERO LCL LLL 


Teachers’ Certificates will be conferred at the end of the Summer Session upon candidates who 
have successfully completed the prescribed course. 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices (One 
Male and One Female) these scholarships to include Two Private Lessons 
Weekly with Mr. Saenger. He will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class, 
to be given to Five Different V o1ces—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass— 
to inaugurate his OperaClass and to further the Cause of American Opera i in English. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and all 
Information Regarding Terms for Tuition and 
Scholarship Applications obtained by addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East 81st Street, New York City Tel. Butterfield 8573 
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HAZEL 





Coloratura 
Soprano 


PRIMA DONNA 
IMPRESARIO CO. 





EVANSTON, ILL.—NEWS-INDEX— 
—slips easily into the prima donna 
impersonation—a light and lovely 
voice, good looks aplenty— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JOURNAL 
—blest with beauty and gives with 
ease and sweetness the florid Mozart- 
ian flights of songs. 


LOS ANGELES SATURDAY NIGHT 
—(Bruno Usher) | 

—sob aria was an astounding feat. 

Sings the difficult Mozart arias ex- 

ceedingly well. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

—shows the finesse of a finished art- 
ist. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 

—displayed so much feeling both in 
her song and acting that her work 
was exceptionally appealing. 


LOS ANGELES HERALD 

—crystal clear voice carried to every 
corner of the auditorium—spectac- 
ular crescendos were applauded 
greatly. 


EMILIE F. BAUER 

Hazel Huntington, lovely beyond de- 
scription, Mr. Hinshaw has given 
America one of the most artistic 
singers of Mozart. Her vocal technic 
and quality of voice are beautiful. 
Few come to the operatic stage with 
such a fine equipment. She will in 
time be comparable to anything of the 
sort Europe has produced or can 
produce. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—JOURNAL NEWS 
—her voice is remarkable for its clar- 
ity of tone, wide range and sweetness 

. her high notes were taken with 
ease and unerring truth to pitch . . . 
charm of manner and appreciation 
of dramatic shading. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., JOURNAL 


—is gifted with a voice of unusual 
sweetness and clearness. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

—was warmly received after the 
audience found they were in the pres- 
ence of a real artist and was re- 
peatedly encored played her 
part brilliantly. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE— 
(Ray C. Brown) 

—has the finest voice of the little 

company—a pure, flexible and accu- 

rately pitched soprano that ventures 

with assurance into the altitudes. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

—was unusual, her lovely voice hav- 

ing an exceptional purity, great flex- 

ibility and high range. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, POST— 
(Lillian MacDonald) 

—owns a very beautiful soprano, 

used with discretion 

EL PASO, TEXAS—EL PASO TIMES 

—a voice of smoothness, of unusually 

high range, and virtually flawless ex- 

ecution. 














Re-Engaged for the Fourth Season 


DALLAS, TEXAS—DALLAS NEWS 


—one. of the most charming sopranos 
heard here in many months. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS— 
(Maurice Rosenfeld) 

—is a clever actress and also a 

soprano whose voice has much flex- 

ibility and an uncommonly high 

range. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS—SENTINEL 
(Catherine Pannill Mead) 


—has a voice of rather exceptional 


purity, great flexibility and high 
range. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL—(Jessica 
Knowles) 


—has an exquisite voice and gracious 
presence. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—STAR 


—had a lovely voice and was an ex- 
cellent singer. 


TROY, N. Y.—RECORD 


—possesses a soprano voice of much 
loveliness. 


DALLAS (TEXAS) JOURNAL 


—did some of the most artistic and 
fascinating bravura singing heard 
here in a long time—she was fine. 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) UNION 


A magnificent bit of singing . . . the 
aria from the Magic Flute. Her voice 
is clear, flexible and marvelously con- 
trolled. 


FORT WORTH (TEXAS) RECORD 
—lovely voice . . sings the runs, 
trills, and high notes with which the 
Mozart music abounds with the ease 


of a bird. 
OKLAHOMA CITY (OKLA.) TIMES 


—voice of almost supreme culture 
and control—contained a surprising 
sweetness and freedom from director’s 
guile . . her arpeggios were taken 
with a clear reed-like tone and light- 
ness that was a joy to the soul. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Hazel Huntington carols her ways 
into the favor—and sets herself in 
the first chair in the approval of the 
audience. 


DETROIT NEWS 

Miss Huntington, as Mlle. Uhlic, 
frolics up to the high notes, smiles at 
their austerity, and puts her voice at 
their level without apparent effort. 


OTTAWA (ONTARIO) CITIZEN— 
(T. J. Palmer) 

—a voice of perfect clarity and sings 

with delightful ease was re- 

called again and again. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Hazel Huntington with her voice 
hushed the entire audience in an ap- 
preciative stillness, and sang with 
ease and perfection, executing diffi- 
cult trills and cadenzas. 


Management: WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 1 West 5lst St., New York | 


Available for concerts spring 1925 
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Truth the Teacher's Reputation-Builder 





Candor with Students One of the Strongest Factors in Making 
a Name—Flattery and Promises ‘ef Success a Mistaken 
Policy—Good Pupils Who May Never Have Had a Chance 
to Come to the Front Furnish the Best Proof of Instructor’s 
Ability—Indorsement of Star Pupil Not of Much Value 


Because of Its Fallacy 





By A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
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HE reputation of a vocal teacher is 

one of the most discussed. He is 
glorified and depreciated at the same 
time by all kinds of people. No one 
would dare to discuss methods in violin, 
piano, etc., but everyone believes himself 
entitled to criticize or to support the 
work of a vocal teacher. 

Reputations were well described in a 
few verses of the classic Italian poet, 
Metastasio, when he said: 


Dell’uom la fama é simile dell’ombra 
ch’egli spande— 

Ora del ver piu piccola, ora del ver piu 
grande. 

(A man’s fame is like the shadow that 
he projects—sometimes smaller and 
sometimes larger than his real size.) 

The reputation of a vocal teacher very 
often makes some amazingly big jumps 
from one size to another, especially since 
the advertisements formerly used for 
merchandise or patented medicines have 
become an absolute necessity for the ad- 
vertising of artistic reputations. 

There are great and small displays of 
artistic reputations as there are, on the 
one hand, glaring electric displays on 
top of the buildings or, on the other, a 
modest little green light in a _ store. 
There are full-page or two-inch reputa- 
tions, sometimes according to artistic 
ability and sometimes ‘according to the 
ability of—the pocketbook. 

If you ask, “What establishes the 
reputation of a vocal teacher?” the an- 
swer is, “A successful pupil.” Yes, but 
from a logical standpoint it should not 
be so, because if one successful pupil can 
make a good reputation, two unsuccess- 
ful pupils ought to make a bad one. 
Everyone knows that the number of 
those who do not succeed in being ac- 
claimed as stars is far greater than those 
who reach the goal of a world fame. 


Opportunity a Factor 


Besides, the success of a pupil too 
often depends on special circumstances. 
A very good pupil who has bad luck in 
finding the right opportunity may re- 
main unknown for years, while another, 
probably not as good, gets all the best 
opportunities at the very start. 

Moreover, the indorsement of a suc- 
cessful pupil in these days is not of much 
value because of its fallacy. The public 
knows already the old story of pupils 
who give and take away reputations as 
children do toys, transferring their af- 
fection, gratitude and _ consideration 
from one teacher to another and usually 
giving all the credit to the last one who 
arrives at the right moment to put into 
a frame a lovely picture made by a good 
artist. These indorsements are almost a 
humiliation for the teacher who ought 
to be able to stand on his own merit and 
not behind the indorsement of a pupil of 
whom he, the master, is supposed to be 
the judge. 

There are also indorsements of great 
artists who, after many years of a glori- 
ous career as perfect examples of good 
singing, have found a teacher who has 
corrected their faults and improved their 
singing. This would demonstrate that 
their judgment in technical or artistic 
matters was not infallible. 

Reputations are not made by state- 
ments or indorsements. The great mas- 
ters whose names will go down to pos- 
terity had none of these indorsements. 
They had to their credit some great sing- 
ers among the several hundred who have 
studied under them. 

You may ask if the indorsements of 
great artists, the success of a few pupils 
and the publicity of their -activities do 
not establish a real solid reputation, 
what does then? 

Fame Not the Real Guide 

Though it may seem paradoxical to 
say so, the solid reputation is established 


tor the teacher by the many good pupils 
who perhaps have not had the chance to 
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come to the front and become famous, as 
have the few who have succeeded. But, 
it is these many hundreds who have 
made real improvement under the in- 
struction of that teacher and who are 
modestly successful who are the real ex- 
amples, the convincing evidence of the 
good instruction received. These are the 
pupils who spread the reputation of the 
teacher all over the country. It is just 
like the case of a good store, the reputa- 
tion of which is made not by the clever 
display in the windows but by the good 
merchandise sold inside. 

Balzac says, “Beware of reputations!” 

a warning which sounds like ““Beware of: 
pickpockets!” But I think he was a little’ 
too pessimistic. Of course there are peo-, 
ple who take advantage of their repu-, 
tations—people who, having arrived at’ 
the top of the ladder, let the reputation, 
take care of all their business. They are: 
not thieves, but they do not give the pub-; 
lic any longer the essence of their artis-. 
tic talent. They give instead merely a 
part of their professional routine. 

But there are also artists who give with 
enthusiasm all their soul and talent for 
the benefit of the public and the sake of 
their art. These do not make their art 
merely a business matter. The reputa- 
tion of a singer is made in quite a dif- 
ferent way from that of a teacher. The 
singer is in direct contact with the pub-! 
lic, and his reputation can be made in 
one evening. A teacher has to work for 
years before establishing a good reputa- 
tion, which can be spoiled in one evening 
by a poor exhibition of his teaching by 
one of his pupils. 

One of the strongest factors which 
sustain firmly the reputation of a teacher 
is his sincerity in telling the truth to his 
pupils. There are people who believe 
that the best way to keep pupils and 
make them happy is by flattering them 
and predicting future successes for them, 
but this is a great mistake. To tell the 
truth, to insist upon correcting faults 
and to give sensible advice is a policy 
which may disappoint many pupils, who 
possibly will leave the teacher in dis- 
satisfaction, but in the long run it will 
prove the best policy from an artistic as 
well as a business point of view. 

For when all those believers in flatter- 
ing mirages of future success find out 
that they cannot either start or keep on 
in a professional career on account of 
faults which have been neglected and 
false encouragements, they repudiate the 
flatterer and perceive that the teacher 
who told them unpleasant but necessary 
truth was right. This is what estab- 
lishes a solid reputation all over the 
country. 


All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Press Reviews from New York Dailies 


JOSEF BORISSOFF 


Town Hall, Wednesday Evening, Feb. 27, 1924 
WELL KNOWN RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 





ae An excellent tone, plenty of ) 

es . fire and clever performances th 

an even and ingratiating of his own interesting com- 7 
positions won deserved ap- * 


tone, clear, adequate tech- 


ist ini from hi ience. al 
nique and distinct finish of plause s audience 


| 
Mr. Borissoff played with 
Much vibrancy and temper- tic 


| style—New York Sun & ament was displayed | in ~ 
Globe, Feb. 28, 1924. Franck’s Sonata. Mr. Bor- * 
issoff’s work was interesting 7 

| Mr. Borissoff has a tone throughout the evening.— an 
| ila At la ita New York Herald, Feb. 28, * 
) a thrill, his playing has 1924. te 
intensity which commands sof 

. ~ . Ex 

attention. There was vital- Mr. Borissoff played Bu 
. ° ‘ od F A me 

ity and impressiveness. Mr. Franck’s Sonata with tech- clo 

| nical competence and a tone int 


Borissoff’s own works are 
clever and designed to show 
his technique which is con- 
siderable in a brilliant light. 
— New York Telegram, 


Feb. 28, 1924. 


of clear pleasing quality. 
He unleashed much fire and 
spirit in his own works, his 
Valse Staccato showing his 
capacity for dash and speed. 
—New York Tribune, Feb. 
28, 1924. 


Mr. Borissoff appeared last night at Town Hall in the double capacity of violinist and composer. His 
skill with fiddle and bow had already made many admirers for him. His ability with the pen added to 


the number.—New York American, Feb. 28, 1924. 

BORISSOFF HEARD IN FINE RECITAL 
This artist of superior standing was heard in recital last night at the Town Hall. Mr. Borissoff brought 
forward fine essentials of musicianship, a dignified interpretation, a tone broad, clear, and satisfying in 
solidity and sureness. Throughout, he kept alive the expressiveness of the haunting theme w hich opens 
and dominates the sonata, that questioning motive, both wistful and tender, that Cesar Franck so exqui- 


sitely w rought from the natural intervals of the dominant ninth chord. Mr. Loesser, at the piano, upheld 
his part in a united ensemble, both players rising to the occasion of the brilliant fusion of instruments in 


the canonic finale. 
The reviewer, obliged to be elsewhere, did not hear the Goldmark concerto or a group of six composi- 


tions by the player, which followed. But it is of the reviewer’s previous knowledge that in his own 
pieces, Mr. Borissoff finds a medium for the exhibition of remarkable technique, tonal coloring and 


temperamental freedom.—Brooklyn Standard Union, Feb. 28, 1924. 


Mr. Borissoff’s next New York appearance will be on April 20th, 
one of the Metropolitan Sunday Evening Concerts. 
Season of 1924-25 Now Booking. 


Management—HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


Toronto Organization Gives 
Fine Concert—Local Or- 
ganizations Heard 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, March 8.—The Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, Dr. H. A. Fricker, 
conductor, gave an exceedingly fine con- 
ert at the Lyric on the evening of March 

The singing of the Palestrina motets 
nd other antique music by Byrd and 
Samuel Wesley was applauded loudly. 
Purcell’s “Nymphs and _ Shepherd” 
»ridged the style of compositions to secu- 
ar themes. Stanford’s “Blue Bird,” the 
Somervell-Schindler setting of “Men of 
Harlech,” two works of Gustav Holst, 
Dvorak’s “Dwellers by the Sea” and 
“Lost Lamb,” the Brahms _ Choral 
Waltzes and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “‘Carni- 
val” were the high points in the program. 

The outstanding compositions of the 
coneert given by Sousa and his band at 
the Lyric, on March 8, were the “Indian 
Rhapsody” by Preston Ware Orem and 
“The Victory Ball” of Ernest Schelling. 
The remainder of the program was of 
the usual Sousa mixture, which seems 
always to find appeal with the large 
audiences that appreciate the organiza- 
tion’s work. Nora Fauchald, soprano; 
Rachel Senior, violinist; John Dolan, 
trumpeter; Winifred Bamrick, harpist, 
and Meredith Willson, flautist, were the 
soloists. 

The concert given at the Lyric, on 
March 4, under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Board of the University 
Hospital by the Vocal Ensemble and the 
Meyerbeer Singing Society, George Cas- 
telle, conductor, was of high interest. 
The massed effects and the shading from 
softest to loudest were admirably done. 
Excerpts from “Cavalleria,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Forza del Destino,” “Car- 
men,” “Ernani” and “Tannhauser” dis- 
closed the results of excellent training. 
3esides these operatic numbers, effective 
interpretations were given to Rybner’s 





“Ecstasy,” Nicolsky’s “Little Lark in the 
Meadow,” a choral setting of Cornelius’ 
“Ein Ton,” Fisher-Buck’s “Calm Sea” 
and Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 


Me.” Those who were heard in solo epi- 
sodes were Carolyn Thompson, Elsie 
Craft, Henrietta Riess, Elsa Baklor, 


Lorina Brodman, Hilda Hopkins Burke, 
Rose Bozman, Henry Alsruhe, Paul 
Nachlas and Robert Wiedefeld. The ac- 
companiments were played with musi- 
cianly understanding by Virginia Cas- 
telle. 

Charles Cooper, pianist, and Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, members of the Peabody 
faculty, appeared jointly with Louise 
Stallings, mezzo-soprano, in a concert at 
the Lyric on the evening of March 3. 
The playing of the Saint-Saéns C Minor 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano was a fine 
piece of ensemble work. Mr. Cooper 
played a group of solos which included 
pieces by Chopin, Beethoven, Rubinstein 
and Godard. In answer to the prolonged 
applause, he added Palmgren’s “May 
Night.” Mr. Wirtz was heard in num- 
bers by Stransni, Fauré and Popper and 
as encore gave Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan.” 
Louise Stallings sang with dignity and 
impressive style several groups of classic 
and modern songs. Howard Thatcher 
accompanied with skill. 

Elizabeth Albert, soprano, and Oscar 
Lehmann, tenor, assisted by Virginia 
Blackhead at the piano, were heard in 
the second program of the series given 
by the teachers of the Preparatory De- 
partment of the Peabody Conservatory. 
Miss Blackhead gave prefatory descrip- 
tion to the program, which was inter- 
preted in artistic style. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, member of 
the faculty of the Conservatory, gave the 
eighteenth recital on March 7 before an 
appreciative audience. A classic pro- 
gram, consisting of Mendelssohn’s “Pre- 
lude and Fugue,” Op. 35; Schumann’s 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Op. 11; sev- 
eral Chopin Etudes, a Valse and the A 
Flat Ballade, Liszt Concert Etudes and 
the “Mephisto Waltz.” 

Members of the Baltimore and Mary- 
land Chapters, American Guild of Or- 
ganists, have merged the two organiza- 
tions into one, which will be called 
Chesapeake Chapter. Officers of the new 
organization are John Denues, dean; 
Rose Barry, sub-dean; S. T. Powell, 
treasurer; F. A. McGeoch, secretary, and 
Marie Baldwin, registrar. 





Bush Conservatory | 
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announces the teaching engagement of 
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Four Leading Artists Combine for 


Tour 
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Right: 


A’ unusual opportunity of hearing 
four of the leading concert artists 
in ensemble performances will be af- 
forded next season. When such renowned 
musicians as Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist; Lionel 
Tertis, viola player, and Felix Salmond, 
‘cellist, join forces, the results certainly 
promise to be unusual. The ensemble, 
whose tour will be booked by the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau, is shown above 
in the rooms of the Beethoven Associ- 
ation discussing details of programs. 








@ Underwood & Underwood 
Members of New Chamber Music Ensemble Which Will Be Heard Next Season—Left to 


Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist; Felix Salmond, "Cellist; Lionel Tertis, Viola 
Player, and Harold Bauer, Pianist, Seated 


Engagements have already been made 
by the Tuesday Musical Club of Youngs- 
town, the Philharmonic Society of New 
Orleans, the B Sharp Musical Club of 
Utica and the University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis. 


Engagements for next season are now 
being booked for a trio consisting of 


Francis Macmillen, violinist; Hans 
Kindler, cellist, and John Powell, 
pianist. Bookings will be arranged so 


as not to interfere with the artists’ indi- 
vidual appearances. 








ARTHUR 


IDDLETON | 


AMERICA’S GREATEST BARITONE =F 


FORMERLY WITH METROPOLITAN 
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OPERA, NEW YORK 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 25 TO JULY 29 


Mr. Middleton will specialize in Voice Placement and Repertoire and will 
conduct an INTERPRETATION CLASS. He will also give 


ONE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


For application and conditions of the scholarship and information on rates 
of tuition, appointments, etc., address 


M. A. SCHWENKER, Secretary Bush Conservatory 
839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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| } CONCERTS ‘ROBERT DE BRUCE e 
| that the first critics of the HER- 
P ‘ ALD, the TRIBUNE, the S SO in i 
WORLD and . 
LS 11 and several other New York Dailies j . 
C U have not been to hear a great violinist n 
who has given since February 17th NY 7 shi 


such glorious confidence in an artist so 


young. ning Post. He corroborated the London cludi 


six recitals in New York. . ‘ ily 
BO YCO TTING There was—during the whole series of i] ee 
’ Balokovic’s 16 recitals in 4 weeks—not | 
| BALOKOVIC even curiosity to lure the New York | BB and 
| 7 WAS NOT THE MANNER OF LONDON’S FIRST CRITICS. critics of name and fame (save one) to i ee 
ep a ee — o it ees 
PERCY SCHOLES in the Observer: “On his way see and hear what this Marathon A 
to become a very great fiddler. His tone is a ow. 
caormous, while  dcuble-stopping. perfectly player was like. ia Be 
Omen supe te sen Letasverees, eatvignt: in ee 
eee Declan ak tele ienemmernbte tm- The lone scout—alert on his watch- ot E 
plications were as underlings that came ‘ * - man 
a er cttane PMS tanto wevcrtence | tower—was Henry T. Finck in the Eve- Ee 
! 
| 





























DAILY MAIL: “On his way to being a master 
in the fullest sense. His playing goes far- he 
ther than a virtuoso’s exploits (though he di Willi 
does all things of that sort to perfection). ver ict. secre 
His tone and phrasing were bewitching.” ti - 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “Among the al- 10n. 
ware yon gil simetiee nym = tee “Thi e ve 
a reat violinists alokoviec may be P 
reckoned. Can challenge comparison with is young man plays with great beauty of tone, Pare 
the best. A virtuoso who is also a great f ultl . . e > ‘ peare 
the Bes aultless intonation and genuine musical feeling. spoke 
You see, he has something worthwhile your enjoying, that is why I am having him play for 1 
today and Friday at 3, and newt Sunday at 8.30, at the National Theatre for you. M B ] k ° ° ° presi 
eaeae bean (Signed) ROBERT DE BRUCE. r. Balokovic will soon be recognized as worthy of te 
e A. Be 
a place among the real artists.” In 
Advertisement in New York Times, February 29, 1924 = 
t HI] 1 } tity ous 
Which a contained “The Tienes” also ANUUUUOLASUOUUNOOLUUUUUL4Q00000OUUQUUUONAOEEUOUUUUONONOUUUUA4anAdANUANdAGddEUUGOGONG4E0b0bO fhe « 
any ] 
CONCERTS ROBERT DE BRUCE value 
have both been boy- popul 
cotted by the first } 
At of most of New 1€ St 
GQUANNDAAANUANNNASNNANON409¢000000000000000000000FN0NNNNU8 ONG UULLO HOU ENTE ETHAN , } chara + Ray Bg eos ay 
zentlemen has swept : . 
a star of first magni- ered. 
tude invisible to the 
Ppublic’s naked eye— 4 
until assisted by a dol- _ 
lar bill or more—and 
; ; : they wae ont aoe it Mr. 
withou le 6a of in Jar 
The whole of the American public of greenhacks have, for ter 4 
AND some reason unknown er W 
to ye. re to oe tral P 
and repor rom their 
e vantage point what a 
over 110,000,000 persons will now never Sr ee eg GOS 
9 9 
stantly for the pleas- C 
ure — press aon. Ai 
e_e . ness of a east 7,000,- : 
know what the first critics of New York’s e i “Sue” oo oe 
zestions from them as é 
‘o now best use their H 
. ‘ one dollars when they go é 
five great morning dailies thought of sorte, t© enioy them- 
, , ° 
Like THE SUN (which they say is a star) ; 
=. ‘a a . f shines 1 + , a? ‘pele ? 
Balokovie at his American debut, be- BALOKOVIC flonal Thentre. “Hew ‘been ‘shin= 
n , , : 
the violin gloriously, four times . week. , My BL gy Ann] : 
| | 5 k | ] 1 pet aeaee 9 a. ph a great many times for a great public. That is H 
> se “evident. 1ere are mo : 
cause t 1ey | on t how t 1emse ves an¢ SO happiness he can give them ‘tam bo wena suerte if he Shaved te ? 
three audiences a day at the National Theatre for a year. . i 
He plays for the eighth time since Feb. 17 tomorrow at 8 On i 
. - Sunday at 8.30 he plays a popula y rom ; 
can nev er tell. Franck Sonata, a lot of Kreisler Tuthane ued the Cunmarad boneo at ; 
Wieniawski. : 
. 
STEINWAY PIANO (Signed) ROBERT DE BRUCE ‘ 
. 
: 
Advertisement in New York Times February 28, 1924 i 
SUULDUUINONONONNONGGSOGNNNNERORELLOCOUOLGOLOOOOVORSEEOELASOFNGREDENEOSDOEEOPLNUUQUQQNNUOS0O4N0RHM ; 
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This “‘Incontestably Great’’ Violinist Is Now to Make 
His First Transcontinental Tour, March 15 to 


is still making his May 15. 


al 
bow to New York. - 
BALOKOVI It takes a long, Several Open Dates Available 
sweeping bow to 
greet a big public 


like New York. ninninast eS eet 


e=——=CONCERTS ROBERT DE BRUCE and Sunday 
TODAY AT 3 at 8.30 








And it takes time—not necessarily 








= : | a oa tha a ‘ 
That is wher2 the dis ing | long—for a big place like New York 
That ty whers the diecornng long—for # big place like New York BOOKINGS FOR HIS SECOND SEASON 
but they didn’t. ing stranger within its gates and 
te eteteeteeentennenseeenen ———- to begin to bow graciously back. 1924-1925 

Today at the National Theatre Balokovic plays the NOW BEING ARF NGED 


Sth of the 16 violin recitals which constitute his 
first American bow. He began bowing Feb. 17th. 
He finishes March 14th—a record bow. a ——— 


“Bow” is one of that group of English words—so distracting to for- 
eigners—which are spelled alike and pronounced differently. And 
so it happens that he makes his bow by drawing his bow. And it 
is a magnetic bow. It holds his audiences—“Gets” them, as we say. 
(Walter Hampden confided to me in a stage whisper that Balokovic 
“got” him.) And he keeps them. They won’t go home. It is the 


spell which greatness casts and which the public adores. Ro B E RT D E. B R U C E | 

















STEINWAY PIANO. (Signed) ROBERT DE BRUCE] National Theatre 
208 WEST 41st STREET NEW YORK 





Advertisement in New York Times February 29, 1924 
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Vew York City Authorities Choose 
Site in Central Park for Art Center 


J) 


[Continued from page 1] 





no opposition whatever to the estab- 

shment of a music and art center, the 

ily question upon which there is dispute 
ing the choice of a site. 

The voting of the Board of Estimate 

as thirteen_to three for the Central 

rk site. Comptroller Craig was the only 

.mber of the board in opposition to Jit, 

.d his vote counted three. Sentiment 

the meeting, at which Mayor Hylan 

sided, was overwhelmingly in favor 
this site. 

Among its strong advocates were the 
\iayor; Otto H. Kahn, chairman of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Harry Watrous of the National Acad- 
emy of Design; Henry W. Taft; Arthur 
Somers, former president of the Board 
»f Education; Elizabeth Marbury; Her- 
man A. Metz; Petey J. Brady, who said 
he represented 700,000 union men sup- 
porting the proposal, and a number of 
members of the theatrical profession, in- 
cluding John Drew, Laurette Taylor, 
William A. Brady and Frank Gilmore, 
secretary of the Aétors’ Equity Associa- 
tion. 

George Gordon Battle, president of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association, ap- 
peared in opposition, and others who 
spoke against the use of Central Park 
for the purpose. were Frances Peters, 
president of the City Garden Club, and 
A. H. Schermerhorn. 

In a letter read at the meeting from 
Thomas Adams of the ‘Russell Sage 
Foundation, he wrote: “I do not think 
the city administration can undertake 
any project more certain of proving of 
value to the citizens or of meeting with 
popular approval.” At the same time, 
he suggested that the probabilities of 
future expansion of the scheme as well 
as ” immediate needs should be consid- 
ered. 


All Agree Center Is Necessary 


_ Mr. Berolzheimer and Mr. Haag were 
In January appointed a committee to con- 
fer with those in opposition to the Cen- 


; tral Park site, and obtain from them con- 
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structive suggestions for the purpose of 
reconciling, if possible, the differences 
of opinion which had developed at the 
public hearing on Jan. 22. A conference 
was held with the opponents, as a result 
of which the committee reported that 
there was no opposition whatever to the 
establishment of a music and art center, 
and that the only dispute was as to the 


site. But none of the other pieces of-: 


land suggested, aside from the question 
of the financial outlay involved, possessed 
such advantages of transportation facil- 
ities as those of the site at Seventh Ave- 
nue and Fifty-ninth Street, the commit- 
tee reported. 

The Parks and Playgrounds Associa- 
tion, the Citizens’ Union, the City Club 
and.the Merchants’ Association are an- 
nounced as definitely in the field in oppo- 
sition to the Central Park site. The last- 


named association recently passed a reso- 


lution protesting against the use of any 
part of the park for a music and art 
center, or for other than strictly park 
purposes. 


“Will Create No Precedent” 


Those who advocated the Central Park 
site at the meeting of the Board of Esti- 
mate, on March 6, argued that this was 
the best. and -most suitable place, and 
that there was no ground for the assump- 
tion that by constructing these buildings 
in the park they would establish a prece- 
dent for putting other buildings there; 
that the lgnd occupied by the music ahd 
art center “buildings would be only 75 
per cent of that occupied by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; that New York 
had lagged behind other cities in the 
provision of art galleries, and that the 
use of the park site would save a great 
deal of money. On the other hand, it was 
argued by the opponents of the site that 
no more buildings shou!ld be permitted 
in this park, and that if this encroach- 
ment were allowed it would be impos- 


sible to resist similar demands in the 
future. 

All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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Will Mark Spot Where Dvorak 
Wrote “New World” 
Symphony 


MES, IOWA, March 8.—Music- 

lovers of Iowa, led by Mrs. L. = 

B. Schmidt of the Iowa Conserva- 

tion Association,’ which interests 

itself in the. preservation of his- ;: 

toric places, have started a move- ° : 
ent to mark the spot in Iowa 
: here Antonin Dvorak wrote his 
= famous symphony, “From the New 
World.” Mrs. Schmidt and a com- 


mgnths to discover the true rela- 
tidn.“of Dvorak to Iowa and the 
conclusion of this committee is that 
it was in this State, at Spillville, 


in. Winneshiek County, that he 
completed “From the New World.” 
G. SMEDAL. 
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: John Charles Thomas Weds 


John“Charles Thomas, baritone, whose 
engagement to Dorothy Kaehler, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. George A. Dobyne of Beverly 
Farms, Mass., and Palm Beach, Fla., 
was announced in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was married at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Dobyne, El Bravo 
Park, Palm Beach, on March 5. Follow- 
ing» a honeymoon in Cuba, Mr. Thomas 
will return to New York on March 18 to 


resume his concert tour and will sail for 
Europe about the middle of May for 
¢oncerts in London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Brussels, Paris and Genoa. 





Congress Petitioned to Pr hibit Charge 

for Music Broadcasting 
WASHINGTON, March 12.—Represen- 
tative Briggs of Texas has presented in 
the House a _ largely-signed petition 
urging that Congress prohibit any taxa- 
tion or charge for the broadcasting of 
music from radio broadcasting stations. 
The petition was referred to the House 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


British Dock Strike No 
Terror to Ernest Davis 
on His Way to America 











Ernest Davis, American Tenor, Serving as 
His Own Baggage-Man on His Visit to 
England 


That a tenor can be an efficient 
baggage-man was proved by Ernest 
Davis when he passed through London 
recently on his return to America from 
a sojourn in Italy. Mr. Davis was in 
England during the strike of the dock 
workers and found it necessary to take 
eare of his own trunks in changing 
steamers. Besides wheeling his baggage 
about, he found time to meet many 
prominent musicians in London and sang 
for Sir Henry Wood, who was so much 
impressed with his work that he engaged 
him for two concerts with his orchestra 
next fall. series of concerts have also 
been arranged for the same time. While 
in Italy, Mr. Davis sang in a number 
of special operatic performances, achiev- 
ing outstanding successes in “Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto” and other operas. Several 
coneerts this spring have been booked 
by his manager, Daniel Mayer, and also 
appearances at several spring festivals, 
including Hays and Manhattan, Kan. 
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Gali De Mamay 


a brilliant success in the 
role of queen in the bal- | | 
let-drama, The Migra- | | 
tion of the Swans, will ; 


begin a tour of America’s 
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largest cities with her 
ballet company, under 
the exclusive manage- 
ment of Harry Culbert- 
son. Mlle. Mamay’s 
partner and ballet master 
1s the well known Thad- 
deus Loboyko. 


HARRY and ARTHUR 


CULBERTSON 


NEW YORK 


SEASON 


1924 
Now Booking 
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GANZ FORCES PLAY 
TWO NEW SCORES 


St. Louis Hears Bliss and San- 
toliquido Works in 
Crowded Week 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, March 8.—Arthur Bliss’ 
“Mélée Fantasque’” was the new work 
performed at the concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony on Feb. 28, under the baton 
of Rudolph Ganz. The ultra-modern 
harmonics and dissonances of the in- 
tricate score naturally attracted curi- 
osity, but the audience did not show any 
great enthusiasm for the work. Santo- 
liquido’s Symphonic Suite, “Acquarelli,” 
is another new work which was per- 
formed at the Sunday popular concert of 
the orchestra on Feb. 24. 

Erika Morini, violinist, was recalled 
eight times after her superb playing of 
the Bruch Concerto in G Minor with the 
orchestra at the concert on Feb. 28. With 
her brilliant technique and a wealth of 
tonal color she aroused prompt enthusi- 
asm. Miss Morini played as an encore- 
piece the Valse from Sarasate’s “Faust” 
Fantasia. Mr. Ganz gave the Sibelius 
Symphony, No. 1, in E. Minor, a reading 
of which showed fine musicianship and a 
thorough command of all of the divisions 
of the orchestra, and the work was per- 
formed in truly artistic style. The con- 
ductor received an ovation after its pres- 
entation. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” closed the program. 

The orchestral works at the Sunday 
concert, in addition to that of Santo- 
liquido, included the “Semiramide” Over- 
ture, Grieg’s “Springtime” and Glazou- 
noff’s Valse de Concert. There were two 
soloists and both were heartily applaud- 
ed. Gwilym Miles, baritone, sang ex- 
pressively the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
and a group of songs, with Leo C. Miller 
at the piano. Wilma Souvageol, pianist, 
who recently returned from Germany, 
played the first movement from the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat, No. 1, 
with sincerity and power. 

Fritz Kreisler, who appeared on Feb. 
26 in his annual recital under Elizabeth 
Cueny’s direction, was acclaimed by an 
audience so great that seats had to be 
provided on the stage. He played with 
characteristic beauty the César Franck 
Sonata in A, with Carl Lamson at the 
piano. Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D 
Major and many shorter numbers were 
also in the program. As usual, he had 
to give a large number of extras. 

The Philharmonic Society, founded in 
1893, gave its first concert of the season 
at Central High School auditorium before 
a packed house on Feb. 29, playing 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor and 
other numbers with artistic finish. The 
soloist was Mrs. Frank Howard, soprano, 
who in two groups of songs employed a 
voice of fine quality with decided ani- 
mation. 

Amy Guth Punshon, contralto, pupil of 
John Bohn, and Ellis Levy, violinist, 
gave a recital at the Wednesday Club 
auditorium on Feb. 27, when Miss Pun- 
shon was heard in a wide range of num- 
bers, sung in rich voice and good style. 
Mr. Levy was in excellent form in a pro- 
gram which included his own Concer- 
tino, No. 2. Max Gold was an able ac- 
companist. 

The Norfleet Trio gave a charming 
concert lately at the Wednesday Club, 
playing numbers by Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn and other composers. The Duo-Art 
assisted in a Mendelssohn number. The 
big audience was enthusiastic. The con- 
cert was sponsored by the St. Louis Musi- 
cians’ Guild. 

The St. Louis String Quartet, com- 
posed of Michel Gusikoff, first violinist; 
Max Gottschalk, second violinist; Jacques 
Tushinsky, viola, and H. Max Steindel, 
‘cellist, gave an informal concert at the 
Artists’ Guild, where an exhibition of 
Tom Barnett’s paintings is being given. 

The third annual concert of the Choral 
Club of the Catholic Women’s Associa- 
tion took place recently at the Cathedral 
auditorium. Clarence Blomker, tenor, 
was assisting artist. George Cibulka 
conducted the chorus. 

Williard McGregor, pianist, gave a 
brilliant recital at Forest Park College, 
where he heads the piano department. 
To an attractive program of classical 
numbers he added four encore-pieces. 
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Season 1924-25 Tour Beginning October 1924 


William Wade Hinshaw 


Offers 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s Opera Comique 


“The Marriage 
of Figaro’’ 


Comedy 


By Beaumarchais 


Original Italian Libretto 
By Da Ponte 


English Version with Dialogue 
By H. O. Osgood 


with 


An All Star Grand Opera Cast 
Chambée fo wen 


(First American Tour) 


Mmes. Clytie Hine, Editha Fleischer and Celia Turrill, Messrs Alfredo Valenti, 
Pavel Ludikar, Ralph Brainard, Herman Gelhausen 
Ernest Knoch, Musical Director 
General Management Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Special Management for Southwestern 


States, Southwestern Musical Bureau, 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Special Management for Southern States, 
Southern Musical Bureau, Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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| SEAR “HABANERA” 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


japarra Opera Billed with 


' “Coq d’Or’—Stokowski 


L 
*, 


4 Forces Play 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10.—Compen- 
| sotion for the conventionality of recent 
\Vietropolitan Opera programs here was 
richly offered by Mr. Gatti’s organization 
in the double bill of “La Habanera” and 
“t.e Coq d’Or,” performed at the Acade- 
my of Music on Tuesday evening of last 
week. The forcefully grim and intensely 
sombre music play of Raoul Laparra 
' was the first novelty of the current opera 
» season in Philadelphia. The perform- 
ance of “La Habanera” had many points 
of conspicuous merit, notably the vivid 
Ramon of Giuseppe Danise, whose por- 
trait of the crime-haunted fratricide 
was instinct with realistic verity; and 
the charmingly poetic conception of the 
gracious and alluring Pilar by Ray- 
monde Delaunois. Armand Tokatyan 
was the Pedro, whose ghostly visitations 
expedite the tragedy, and Léon Rothier 
gave a most impressive characterization 
of the aged Father. 

The staging and the work of the sub- 
sidiary characters’ successfully pre- 
served the doom-laden atmosphere of the 
tale and the suggestive fatalistic over- 
tones of stern Old Castile. Louis Hassel- 
mans gave a brilliant reading of the 
score. 

The ever entrancing “Coq d’Or” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff rounded out the de- 
lightful bill. The fantasy of this 
delicious work was skilfully sustained in 
the attractive performances of the Met- 
ropolitan’s ballet corps, with Alexis 
Kosloff as the ridiculous King Dodon, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio as the Astrologer, 
Florence Rudolph as Amelfa, Ottokar 
sartik as the General, and Rosina Galli, 
a vision of loveliness, as the Princess. 


The vocal side proved equally enjoyable 
with Thalia Sabanieva as the Princess, 
and Adamo Didur, Kathleen Howard, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Louis d’Angelo, Pietro Au- 
disio and Vincenzo Reschiglian in other 


roles, with Nannette Guilford as the 
Voice of the Cock. The dancers .in their 
brilliant Pogany costumes romped 


through the whimsical foolery of the 
piece with the utmost gusto. Altogether 
the production was a gem of its un- 
usual genre. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted spiritedly. 

A Russian program of familiar num- 
bers was given by Leopold Stokowski 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
in the Academy of Music. Nothing of 
the emotional and romantic content of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony escaped 
Mr. Stokowski’s assertive baton. The 
score throbbed and glowed with vitality 
and dramatic appeal. Glinka’s melodic 
overture, ‘“Russlan and Ludmilla” began 
the program, which closed with the 
sprightly dances from Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “The Snow Maiden.” 

Grisha Monasevitch, a young Phila- 
delphian, pupil of Frederic E. Hahn, 
and winner of the Stokowski medal for 
1922, was the soloist. Mr. Monasevitch 
played the Glazounoff concerto in A 
Minor with virile amplitude of tone and 
confident and fluent technical mastery. 
He received a most cordial welcome from 
an interested and delighted audience. 





Dallas Symphony in Third Concert 


DALLAS, TEX., March 8.—The third 
concert of the Dallas Symphony, under 
the baton of Walter J. Fried, was given 
recently in the Municipal Auditorium, 
when the players were warmly applaud- 
ed in an interesting program. One fea- 
ture was Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A 
Minor, in which Reuben Davis was the 
soloist. He was compelled to play a 
piano solo as an encore-piece. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, gave recitals 
in Peoria, Ill., on Feb. 28; in York, Pa., 
on March 3 and in Philadelphia on 
March 5. The pianist has already been 
booked for many engagements next sea- 
son, including an appearance at the 
Berkshire Festival in September. 


Re-Engagements Claim 
Jeannette Vreeland in 
Second Year in Recital 





Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has 
proved that it is possible for an Ameri- 
can singer to achieve a place in the 
front rank of artists without having 
given a New York recital. In the two 
years that she has been before the public 
Miss Vreeland has been heard in many 
important engagements and has been re- 
ceived with the greatest acclaim. In 
many cities she created such a favorable 
impression that she is this season mak- 
ing her second and, in some instances, 
third visits. She will sing in London, 
Ont., for the second time on March 25, 
one day after her second appearance 
in Buffalo. On April 6 she will sing 
for the second time for the Liederkranz 
Society in New York, and on May 9 


with the University Glee Club in Prov- 
idence, also for the second time. Miss 
Vreeland was engaged for a second re- 
cital in Lowell, Mass., on Feb. 22, and 
was scheduled to sing for the third time 
in less than two years in Springfield, 
Mass., on March 11: She is under the 
management of Haensel & Jones. 





SAN CARLO OPERA ON TOUR 


Four Performances in San Diego—Visit- 
ing Artists Appear 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., March 8.—San Diego 
warmly greeted the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, which appeared re- 
cently in four operas—“Carmen,” ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Faust” and “Trova- 
tore.” They were given admirably and 
the audiences were large. 

John McCormack, tenor, gave a con- 
cert for the Amphion Club and hundreds 
were unable to gain admission. He was 
ably assisted by Lauri Kennedy ’cellist, 
and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. 

Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, gave a con- 
cert before the Amphion Club in the 
place of Emilio De Gogorza, who was un- 
able to appear. Mr. Schwarz gave his 
program in finished style and was greet- 
ed with marked favor. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth lectured on music 
appreciation before local clubs during the 
past week. W. F. REYER. 


Behymer Heads Los Angeles Gamut Club 


Los ANGELES, March 8.—The Gamut 
Club has elected the following officers: 


L. E. Behymer, president; Charles C. 
Draa, vice-president; Charles E. Pember- 
ton, treasurer; Ben Field, librarian; 
David M. Thomas, chairman membership 
committee; John F. Kanst, chairman art 
committee; G. Harrison Wiley, chairman 
house committee, and EF. J. Judah. chair- 
man finance committee. Roy Dodd is 
manager of the club premises. 
BRUNO DAviIp USSHER. 


Athens, Ga., Greets Elly Ney 


ATHENS, GA., March 8.—Elly Ney, 
pianist, gave a recital at Lucy Cobb 
Institute recently before an enthusiastic 
audience, and played an interesting pro- 
gram admirably. 








HARPSICHORDIST 





a bassoon. 








ska to a sympathetic accompaniment. 
Scarlatti’s Sonata was taken at an incredibly fast pace 





ANOTHER TYPICAL LANDOWSKA REVIEW 


. Mme. Landowska’s European reputation as a harpsichordist crossed the Atlantic 
in this country she has played privately in Boston; last night she played here in public for the first time. 
passion for the odd instrument and for the music written for it in the past centuries is revealed in the valuable and 
entertaining volumes of championship. This passion is not merely literary and theoretical. She is an accomplished 
virtuoso, a well equipped musician. 


LANDOWSKA 


PIANIST 








long ago. 


The instrument employed by her last night was one of extra size, a harpsichord of the theatre. 
reduced his orchestra to six first violins and a proportionate number of other strings. 
Handel’s music thus made its effect, played in full understanding and finely phrased by Mme. Landow- 
Her skill as a virtuoso was even more liberally displayed in the solo pieces. 
-Scarlatti himself amazed his hearers by the rapidity of 
his execution—but every note was distinct. The demoniacal gayety of the music was irresistible. Mme. Landowska 
was heartily applauded and recalled several times 


Philip Hale, The Boston Herald. 


Since her arrival 


There were two flutes and 


Her 


Mr. Monteux 








Fisk Building 
New York 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 


Harpsichord Plyel, Paris 
Victor Records 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building 


Steinway Piano 


Duo-Art Records 


Philadelphia 
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“Khovantchina”’ Is 
Given in German 





FRANKFORT, Feb. 28.—The first per- 
formance in this country of Moussorg- 
sky’s opera “Khovantchina” was given 
at the Frankfort Opera on Feb. 19. The 
opera, left in fragmentary state by the 
composer and put together by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, had its premiére in Petrograd 
in 1885. The German version has been 
carefully prepared by Ernst Fritzheim. 

As in “Boris Godounoff,” the real hero 
f the work is the Russian people. The 
story concerns the downfall of the 
princely house of Khovantsky through 
political intrigue. The youngest of the 
family loves Marfa, a member of the 
religious sect of the Old Believers. He 
perishes with her on a funeral pyre 
built by the zealots of the order, when 
they are surrounded by the soldiers of 
the Czar, whose rule they oppose. 

The score is profoundly national in 
its inspiration and includes important 
scenes for the chorus, which sings themes 
based on liturgic modes. It abounds 
also in touching airs of a folk character. 
The performance was somewhat weak in 
its stage direction, but the orchestra 
under Wolfgang Martin gave a fair 
presentation of the extremely beautiful 
score. 

The principal singers were Magda 
Spiegel, John Glaser, Scheidt, Jean 
Stern, Adolf Permann, Rudolf Brink- 
mann, Adolf Jaeger, Elisabeth Fried- 
rich, Richard Riedel and Emma Holl. 
Incidental dances by the ballet corps 
and six new stage settings by Ludwig 
Sievert were features of the perform- 
ance. 





D’Albert’s “Tiefland” Heard for First 
Time in Spain 


MADRID, Feb. 25.—D’Albert’s opera 
“Tiefland” had its first performance at 
the Teatro Real here recently with 
several artists from Germany in prin- 
cipal réles. Its reception was very en- 
thusiastic, owing perhaps to the dram- 
atic story. The leading singers were 
Mme. Keppel as Marta and Windgasse 
as Tomas. Walter Rabl conducted. 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” was also given 
its first local hearing, and won much 
success under the baton of Rab]. Char- 
lotte Dahmen was Octavian; Lilly Haf- 
gren, the Marschallin, and Hans Erl 
Baron Ochs. 





sixty-six New Operas Given in Italy 
in 1923 


FLORENCE, March 1.—During the year 
of 1923 sixty-six new operatic works 
were given in Italy. Of these, thirty- 
two were operettas and the remainder 
of a more serious character. Rome 
headed the list with thirteen and Milan 
came next with twelve. The other seven 
were given in Naples, Florence, Trieste, 
Venice and Turin. 





ROME, March 1.—Two works new to 
Rome were recently heard at the Au- 
gusteo, Darius Milhaud’s Ballade for 
Piano and Orchestra and Two Sym- 
phonic Impressions by Michetti, entitled 
“Colle San Bartolo.” The Milhaud work, 
with the composer at the piano, was 
heard with interest, and in contrast to 
its modernities, Michetti’s pieces seem 
ilmost too suave and soft. 





BORDEAUX, March 1.—Gabriel Dupont’s 
“La Farce du Cuvier,” the book of which 
s by Maurice Léna, who adapted “Le 
Jongleur de Notre-Dame” for operatic 
purposes, has just been revived here with 
iuch success. The work was first given 
n Brussels in 1912. Massenet’s “Ari- 
ine” had its local premiére last week. 








WARSAW, Feb. 25.—Emma Redell, a so- 
rano from Washington, D. C., appeared 
iere recently with the Philharmonia, 
reating an excellent impression. Miss 
Redell has also sung with marked success 
n Prague, Budapest and Vienna. 





LEIPZIG, Feb. 28.—Stravinsky’s “Pet- 
rouchka” was a feature of a recent 
Gewandhaus Concert given under the 
leadership of Gustav Brecher. Strauss’ 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” was included 
on the same program, and Dvorak’s 


choral work “In der Natur” was sung 
by the choir of the Thomaskirche under 
Carl Straube. Alexander Borowsky, 
Russian pianist, was heard in a recital 
of miscellaneous numbers, including a 
piano version of portions of the “Pet- 
rouchka” Suite. 





‘Poland Hearing Much Good Music 
of Varied Character 
LEMBERG, Feb. 20.—A native opera, 


Ludomir Rozycki’s “Casanova,”  re- 
cently given with success in Warsaw, 
will be performed here _ shortly 


under the baton of Milan Zuna. Orches- 
tral activity this season has included 
performances of all the Beethoven sym- 
phonies in a series of popular concerts. 
The Rosé Quartet of Vienna and the 
Berne String Quartet from Switzerland 
have been presented in concerts. Two 
interesting violin recitals were given by 
Feliz Eyle and Waclaw Kochanski, and 
piano recitals by Egon Petri and Janina 
Hepner. Adam Soltys conducted several 
symphony concerts, including Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” and the Seventh Sym- 
phony. At the Lemberg Opera recent 
performances have been given of Wag- 
ner’s “Walkiire,” Verdi’s “Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Trovatore,” as well as 
“Carmen” and ‘Faust.” Joseph Lehrer 
and Mr. Zuna conducted. 





Has 


Jongen’s “Thomas Il Agnelet” 
Premiére at the Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, March 1.—Léon Jongen’s 
lyric opera, “Thomas l’Agnelet,” with the 
book by Claude Farrére, recently had its 
premiére at the Théatre de la Monnaie. 
The libretto is a very dramatic one and 
is exceedingly well constructed. It deals 
with a Norman sailor, Thomas Trublet, 
who afterward becomes a corsair known 
as l’Agnelet. The scenes take place at 
St. Malo and aboard ship and the char- 
acters are a varied crowd including Nor- 
man peasants and fisher folk, a witch- 
woman and a Spanish captive, Juana. 
The presentation of the work was admir- 
able in every way. The roéles of Thomas 
and Juana were splendidly acted and 
sung by Mr. Roosen and Mme. Laure- 
Bergé, and the minor characters all 
capably filled. The work had a con- 
splicuous success. 





American Quartet Sings in Paris 


PARIS, March 1.—The American 
Quartet, composed of four pupils of Jean 
de Reszké, recently made a very credit- 
able appearance in concert here. The 
members of the organization are Har- 
desty Johnson, Floyd Townsley, Erwyn 
Mutch and Sigurd Nelson. The quartet 
will make a short tour of the French 
provinces and will later be heard in Paris 
again at one of the concerts of Albert 
Wolff at the Théatre Mogador. 





Melvena Passmore Applauded in 
Opera in Berlin 


BERLIN, Feb. 29.—Melvena Passmore, 
American coloratura soprano, was warm- 
ly applauded in performances of “Rigo- 
letto” in which she assumed the rdéle of 
Gilda at the Deutsches Opernhaus and 
the Staatsoper. Miss Passmore, who has 
recently been singing in Holland will 
go to Italy for guest performances in 
opera before returning to America. 





DRESDEN, Feb. 26.—The first local per- 
formance of a Piano Concerto by Ernst 
Krenek was given in a recent concert by 
the State Orchestra in the Opera House, 
with Edouard Erdmann as soloist and 
Fritz Busch conducting. The work is in 
modernist style and has a fine middle 
movement. It was given its first per- 
formance anywhere at a concert in 
Switzerland during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

ROME, March 1.—A new Trio composed 
of Alfredo Casella, pianist; Mario Corti, 
violinist, and Gilberto Crepax, ’cellist, 
made its first appearance recently in the 
auditorium of the Accademia Filarmonica 
before a crowded house, playing works 
by Brahms, Pizzetti and Ravel. 





MILAN, Feb. 29.—Two new operas are 
scheduled for performance in the near 
future at the Dal Verme, “Giocondo e el 
Suo Re” by Jachino and “Maestro 
Diavolo” by Mandelli. 





Opera by American Composer Will Hav 
Premiére in Frankfurt Next Month 
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Simon Bucharoff, Whose “Sakahra” Will Be 
the First American Opera to Achieve 
Production in Germany 


ERLIN, Feb. 28.—Simon Bucharoff’s 
“Sakahra” will have its premiére in 
Frankfurt-am-Main early in April. This, 
it is claimed, will be the first production 


in Germany of an opera by an American 
composer. Elsa Gentner-Fischer, whose 
brilliant gifts an as actress and singer 
made her an outstanding figure in the 
ill-fated Wagnerian Company which 
recently visited New York, will have the 
leading role, and Dr. Ludwig Rotten- 
pi 4 of the Frankfurt Opera will con- 
uct. 

Mr. Bucharoff is now resident in Ger- 
many. His first opera, “A  Lover’s 
Knot,” was given in Chicago during the 
season of 1915-16 under Campanini. 
Since coming to Germany he has been 
working zealously for the introduction 
of American music into that country. 

The opera, “Sakahra,” is a romantic 
story of Africa and France. The libretto, 
by Isabel Buckingham, has been adapted 
and translated for the Frankfurt pro- 
duction by Dr. Rudolf Lothar. From 
advance reports, the work seems to be 
a happy combination of truth and fan- 
tasy. The wanderings of Raoul, Marquis 
de Valence, around the world to forget 
his wife’s perfidy, and his meeting with 
Sakahre, an Algerian dancer, in a 
secluded convent valley form the basis 
of the plot. The ending, in the true 
romantic tradition, is tragic. 

In the production of Mr. Bucharoff’s 
opera, the Frankfurt press sees the be- 
ginning of an artistic bond between 
Germany and America. Because of the 
nature of the work and its American 
origin, “Sakahra” is expected to cause a 
sensation when it is produced. 





Molinari Concert of Italian 


Music at the Augusteo 


RoME, March 1.—Bernardino Molinari, 
following his custom inaugurated several 
seasons ago, gave recently a concert at 
the Augusteo the program of which was 
entirely composed of works by Italian 
composers. Among the works presented 
were a Suite of antique dances arranged 
by Ottorino Respighi, “Vespro” from 
“Autumn in the Mountains” by Zandonai, 
in which the vocal part was admirably 
sung by Lavinia Mugnaini, soprano; a 
Pastorale Prelude, “Presso I] Clitunno,” 
by Albert Gasco; “Tre Canti Pascoliani” 
by Domenico Alaleona, sung by Nadia 
Svilarova, soprano, with orchestral ac- 
companiment; Alfredo Casella’s Rhap- 
sodie, “Italia,” new to Rome, and as a 


Gives 


finale, the Overture to Mancinelli’s 
“Cleopatra.” At another concert under 
Molinari Strauss’ ‘Alpine Symphony” 


was played for the first time here. 





Eddy Brown Successful in Vienna 
Concerts 


VIENNA, Feb. 27.—Eddy Brown, the 
American violinist who was heard re- 
cently with great success, was com- 
pelled to remain in Vienna for another 
recital, which was given before a sold- 
out house. Mr. Brown has left for a 
tour of the Balkan States and Turkey 
previous to returning to America for a 
concert tour which will begin early in 
the autumn. 





MILAN, Feb. 28.—The Secolo, one of 
Milar’s foremost daily papers, has of- 
fered a prize of 50,000 lire for an origi- 
nal opera. The work must be composed 
by a native Italian and must be in the 
hands of the committee before midnight 
of Dec. 31, 1926. The judges will be 
Giacomo Puccini, Ildebrando Pizzetti and 
Riccardo Zandonai. 





Havre, Feb. 29.—Henri Albers, once 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and now for some years at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, will create one of 
the leading réles in the forthcoming pro- 
duction of “La Mauviette,” a new opera 
in one act by Albert Fox, with music by 
Gauthier. 





MILAN, Feb. 28.—An interesting con- 
cert of compositions by Amy Hare, En- 
glish pianist-composer, was given re- 
cently at the Conservatory. With Miss 
Hare at the piano, the program was 
given by Tilly Koenen, soprano, and 
Mary Portmann, violinist. 


Many Excellent Recitals Given in 
London Concert Halls 


LONDON, March 2.—Among the many 
fine recitals given recently, one of the 
most interesting was Hugh Campbell’s 
program of old French, English and 
Scots songs in Steinway Hall. The 
Mayson Opera Singers at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts gave a credit- 
able performance of Holst’s “Savitri” 
and Isouard’s “Michael Angelo.” Astrid 
Yden, harpist, drew a large audience to 
Aeolian Hall, and Margaret Glyn and 
Rose Stanford in the same auditorium 
were heard in a very fine program of 
Tudor music. The Lener and Tourret 
String Quartets have been heard in fine 
programs. 





Walter Briigmann Called to Leipzig 
Opera House 


LEIPZIG, Feb. 29.—Walter Briigmann 
of Frankfort has been elected managing 
director of the Opera here, to succeed 
Otto Lohse, retired. Much speculation 
was abroad after the retirement of Mr. 
Lohse as to who would succeed him, and 
it had even been announced that Dr. 
Otto Erhardt of Stuttgart had been 
chosen. Mr. Briigmann’s first opera will 
be a new verson of Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo.” 
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Chanteurs de Saint Gervais 


Appeal to American 
Music-Lovers 


ARIS, March 1.—The Chanteurs 

de Saint Gervais, one of the 
most interesting choral organiza- 
tions in the French capital, is sad- 
ly in need of funds to continue 
its career and has issued an ap- 
peal for contributions through : 
Irving Schwerke of the Paris : 
bureau of the Chicago Tribune. =: 
The chorus was founded in 1891 
by Charles Bordes, a pupil of 
César Franck, to sing Palestrina’s 
“Stabat Mater” and has been in 
existence ever since save for the 
years 1915-1916, when Mr. Saint- 
Réquier, who succeeded Mr. Bordes, 
was in the army. Their perform- 
ance in 1918 was given during the 
bombardment of Paris by the Ger- 
Contributions may be sent 


mans. 
to Mr. Schwerke at 5 Rue Lamar- : 
tine, Paris. i 
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WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


HE business of coneert-giving in the United 

States is suffering from a deep-seated ailment. 
A great and singularly complicated “industry,” it 
is stifled“and retarded at every step by haphazard 
business methods, methods at once antiquated, 
economically unsound, amateurish. There are also 
other important factors which contribute to the 
situation. The existence of the problem is every- 
where conceded, and its solution is recognized as 
essential to the continued prosperity and expansion 
of concert-giving in this country. 

What is the solution? Before there can be hope 
of penetrating to the heart of the trouble, every 
symptom must be explored and studied under the 
powerful glass of modern knowledge and experience. 
Full and frank discussion, searching inquiry, will 
strip the problem of its mysteries and reveal the 
remedy. Such is the purpose of the series of articles 
on this vital subject beginning in the present issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

There can be no possible doubt that the business 
of concert-giving has definitely outgrown the 
methods employed to govern it. A ship of such 
tonnage cannot be successfully guided by means of a 
frail and improvised rudder. Business principles 
of the most modern type are needed if concert- 
giving is to thrive in America, and their applica- 
tion must be universal, reaching every minor phase 
of the enterprise. 

The opening article of this series discusses certain 
general evils which today afflict this great business 
in America. Absurdly outmoded methods, savage 
competition, ignorance, greed—these are some of 
the factors which it is claimed in different quarters 
lie at the root of the problem. Charges are easy to 
level, and even their substantiation does not always 
provide a conclusive answer to the question under 
debate. 

The final solution is only to be found by weighing 
every grain of testimony, balancing every ascer- 


DELBERT L. LOOMIS. 


tainable fact, taking into account each difficulty 
and equation. The purpose of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
series of articles is to gather and present all the 
available evidence and to direct the light of pub- 
licity squarely upon the problem. | 





YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED! 


USIC-LOVERS throughout the country will 

await with keen interest the outcome of the 
hearings scheduled for March 25, before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, on the Fletcher 
Bill for a National Conservatory of Music. Senator 
Fletcher’s bill is no hastily devised document, but 
one representing and embodying long thought upon 
the subject. While the Senator from Florida intro- 
duced similar bills in the last and preceding sessions 
of Congress, his present measure differs materially 
from its forerunners, thanks to suggestions and 
recommendations received from musicians. of 
prominence. 

The provisions of the new bill were fully out- 
lined in an earlier issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. A 
few minor flaws are revealed by renewed study of 
the measure, yet the main weakness is inherent, 
not in the bill itself, but in the present structure 
of our federal departments. It has long been ap- 
parent to thoughtful observers that the creation of 
a Ministry of Fine Arts, or a Secretary of Educa- 
tion, is vitally needed in this country. The estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education, such as 
was advocated in bills lately introduced into both 
Houses, would provide an agency fully equipped 
to consider and pass upon the project of a National 
Conservatory. The Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor is doubtless admirably fitted for the 
task and will deal with it in a sympathetic spirit, 
but, to repeat, the logical agency is a special federal 
department headed by a Cabinet minister. 

There are one or two provisions in the Fletcher 


bill which seem somewhat rigid and limited in 
scope. Section 4 provides, among other things, 
that “all officers and employees of the National 


Conservatory shall be citizens of the United States, 
except lecturers invited to give a course of lectures, 
who may be subjects of foreign countries.” No one 
will quarrel with the underlying principle, but its 
sweeping application in a field like music teaching 
might very conceivably injure the artistic interests 
»f the Conservatory. To bar a distinguished foreign 
visiting musician simply because of his nationality 
would, from an artistic point of view, be a serious 
error. Genius should be an all-powerful passport, 
and a great institution of learning should welcome 
great teachers, be they natives or incorrigible 
aliens. Besides, what fundamental difference is 
there between a “lecturer” and a “teacher”? The 
provision ought to be changed to read, “lecturers 
and guest-teachers.” 

Section 2 provides that the National Conservatory 
shall be under control of a general board of regents 
consisting of the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate 
and the chairman of the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives, who shall appoint a 
director general and an advisory board of directors. 
“The director general shall be a professional musi- 
cian, or one having a thorough education in music, 
with administrative ability and of good character. 
The advisory board of directors shall consist of 
fifteen members.” It would appear from later terms 
that the real authority will reside in the board of 
regents. Again the difficulty of competent and 
wise judgment in artistic matters raises itself. 
Aesthetic problems—and these are constantly crop- 
ping up in the conduct of a conservatory—are not 
to be solved by laymen, no matter how great their 
ability in their chosen fields. The director general 
should be vested with full power in all questions 
relating to the artistic welfare of the institution, 
and should be the final authority in this province. 

Hearings will be held on the Fletcher bill by the 
Senate Committee on March 25, at 10:30 a. m., in 
the committee room of the Senate Office Building. 
It is suggested by the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Borah, that those who wish to appear be- 
fore the committee, either in favor of or in opposi- 
tion to the measure, send names and addresses either 
to Senator Fletcher or direct to the committee at 
the earliest moment. Musicians will be doing their 
art a true service by giving voice to their views on 
the National Conservatory. 

The lawmakers must be apprised that there is a 
great general desire for the prompt establishment 
of such a school. 
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Song 


Film and Publisher Assist at 


Christening 


Composer, Star 


When Mary Pickford acted the leading role in th 
film version of Charles Major’s novel, “Dorothy Verno 
of Haddon Hall,” soon to be released, a musical them: 
song was written for the play by Victor Schertzinge 
(left).:Miss Pickford herself suggested the title, “Lov 
Has a Way.” The star is shown in costume in the ac 
companying photograph, taken outside the cinem: 
studio in Hollywood. At the right is Harold Flamme: 
New York publisher. 


Loomis—Clarence Loomis, composer of the opera 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” has just completed the score of a 
new stage work, “Dun an Oir” (Castle of Gold). Th: 
opera, in English, is written to a libretto by Howard 
McKent Barnes on an old Gaelic legend. Mr. Loomis, 
who has made a study of Gaelic music, has based po. 
tions of his score on ancient modes. 


Chamlee—tThe pleasures of home-coming are not ur 
pleasing, even to the famous sons of song. Mario Cham 
lee, American tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, recent]; 
received a telegram from Mayor Cryer of Los Angeles, 
welcoming him to the California city. Mr. Chamlee was 
born and brought up in Los Angeles, and is about t 
make his first appearance there in concert on March 18 


Van Buren—When Lotta Van Buren gave a recent 
joint recital of clavichord music with Lucy Gates, so 
prano, in Washington, an invitation was extended to he: 
to inspect the mementoes of the Van Buren adminis 
tration preserved at the White House. The artist is of 
the family line which included the former President. 
Mrs. Coolidge, wife of the Chief Executive, occupied a 
box at the recital with a number of guests. 





Amato—Returning to the operatic stage, Pasqual 
Amato recently sang with conspicuous success in the 
title réle of Verdi’s “Falstaff” at the Teatro Liceo in 
Barcelona. The months spent as gentleman farmer on 
his estate have entirely restored his former excellence 
of physique, and he has begun a tour in concert of the 
Central European cities. He is scheduled to arrive in 
the United States for engagements in the fall. 


Given—An unknown admirer of Thelma Given’s violin 
playing recently sent her an old-time purse of gold and 
embossed leather which has been pronounced to be of 
value as an antique. The quality of the leather is sim 
ilar to that produced centuries ago at Cordoba, a col 
lector who has seen the wallet declares. Two openings 
at the top indicate that it was to be worn on a belt 
and the violinist believes it was an adjunct to a Span- 
ish court costume. 


Schipa—Honorary appointees to the New York po 
lice force include, in addition to several Metropolita 
artists, Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
He was awarded an honorary captaincy some time ago 
by Police Commissioner Enright. The Commissioner 
and his wife, Judge Mancuso, and Alfred d’Annunzio, 
a cousin of the Italian poet, and Mme. d’Annunzio were 
among the guests at a dinner given by the artist to 
celebrate his appointment. 


Rosing—Vladimir Rosing, tenor, and director of th: 
opera department at the Eastman School, recently pre 
scribed a life in the open for development of the sing 
er’s physique. Mr. Rosing relates that his own child 
hood was spent on his father’s estate in the south 
of Russia, where the starlit expanses and clear air mak« 
a remarkable scene at night. He advised singers to stud) 
the “rhythmical expression of the body” in dramati 
action for the operatic réle. 


Gentle—A case of ptomaine poisoning, a train jum} 
from Seattle to Minneapolis and an arrival just i 
time for rehearsal! Then back again to Portland, Ore., 
just in time to make up for the first act of “Carmen.” 
Alice Gentle is certainly proving that the life of th 
prima donna is anything but one of ease. Carlo Fisher 
manager of the Minneapolis Symphony, reengaged the 
singer for two programs next January after her recent 
appearance with the orchestra. 


Leginska—When Ethel Leginska visited the Pacific 
Coast last month to play with the San Francisco Cham- 
ber Music Society, because her piano was delayed i1 
transit she secured permission to practise in the ware- 
rooms of the Kohler & Chase Company. An elderly 
night watchman, knowing nothing of the arrangement 
was nonplussed to find a young woman making musi 
at ten. o’clock. The temperamental composer refused t 
quit the spot and, after an argument, a passing police 
man intervened. The latter, however, was won by Miss 
Leginska’s playing of a Chopin Prelude and, in her 
own words, “begged for more,” finally escorting het 
to her hotel. 
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Pane and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Value of a Musical Education 


HE importance of a knowledge of solfeggio was strikingly illustrated 


last week. 


>( 


sternly demanded that he prove 


A dusky gentleman was walking down New York’s 
Rowery with a saxophone under his arm, when the stern eye of several 
detectives fell upon him. They followed him into a pawn shop, and 


himself the instrument’s rightful 


owner. The process of legal logic was that any self-respecting saxophone 


would listen to its master’s voice. 


jistened to the magistrate. 
tiere is a clear instance of an unmusi- 
4] childhood resulting in woe in the 
adult life. It should encourage legis- 
lators to introduce a bill requiring the 
saxophonie training of all pickaninnies! 
* * * 


While we are on the subject of this 
ilyscious instrument, we are reminded 
‘that last week it-invaded New York’s 
concert halls for its first formal recital. 
Also that a theatrical publication has 
recently estimated that there are 400,000 
players of this moaning reed in the 
United States. The report cheerfully 
adds that there are only twenty expert 
performers. 
; * * + 

O, Ellalouise, says G. P. J. in the 

Nashville Banner, a man_ who 
coaches girls for the stage is not neces- 
sarily a stage coach! 

x + = 


Erin Go Bragh! 


T time of gay St. Patrick’s Day 
It would be meet, no doubt, 


To hum aloud ‘“Mavourneen’s” lay 
And let all harps ring out! 
* oa * 


SS auahe in Five-Hour Storm Over 
Daugherty,” reports the New York 
Times. Rather suggests the - recently 
popular ballad, “I’m Just Wild About 
Harry!” 
* * x 
A Colorado Critique 


HE art of musical criticism seems to 

be more highly developed in the State 
of Colorado than in the effete East. It 
: in fact administered with an inimitable 
“punch.” We quote liberally from the 
account of a feminine composer-pianist’s 
concert, which appeared with the piquant 
subheadlines “I Forgot to Put the Milk 
Bottle Out” and “You Musn’t Sing at 
the Table, Kids!” The local scribe says: 

“Along about 8.30 o’clock, when nearly 
everybody had gotten seated, seen who 
was present, and bit the corners off their 
programs, Miss — came from be- 
hind the scenes, bowed acknowledgment 
f the applause, looked the piano over 
from piano seat, struck a terrific chord 
and then waited. . . . 

“Her dress was black with only a 
wee bit of white trimming around the 
neck and wrists, so that it blended well 
with the piano, which was black also. 
And so it seemed like she and the piano 
were one and the same thing. Being 








This one didn’t, but its possessor 





small in stature, her face was close to 
the keyboard so that it gave an effect of 
her being near-sighted when she bent 
over the keys to put certain expressions 
in the piano’s mouth. . . . 

“Liszt’s ‘La Campanella’ was a diffi- 
cult piece, and I’ve heard it played 
several times by other pianists’”—So 
have we!—“but, believe me, she had the 
piano rolling around the floor before 
she got through with it. . . .” 

The throbbiest throb of sympathy was 
called forth by this critic’s closing sub- 
head: “These Late Hours Get My Goat!” 
There, indeed, is a point where East 
meets West. 


’ 


* * 
In the Agony Column 


HILE some of us have been looking 

forward to National Music Week in 
May with absolute eagerness, writes 
“Kasey,” the make-up man of a Potts- 
ville morning paper evidently considers 
that observance a calamity. We read: 

“There is an epidemic of distemper in 
Albany, N. Y., and hundreds of dogs are 
dying. 

“An unidentified man leaped to his 
death in front of an elevated train in 
New York. He had twenty-five cents in 
his pocket. 

“National Music Week will be observed 
from May 4 to 10.” 


—_— oo 
HE soprano sang an aria from 
“Tosca” and two secular’ groups, 


Evidently the lays 
that 


writes a local scribe. 
of Floria are considered sacred in 
community. 
* * x 
Punches vs. Organ Points 


ROM Argentina comes a story about 
a quandary that faced the municipal 
council of a little town when the naming 
of a new street was in question. Some- 
one suggested the name of Lopez, com- 
poser of the national anthem of Argen- 
tina. Half of the city fathers, however, 
favored calling it after Firpo, the boxer. 
It devolved upon the president of the 
council to cast the deciding vote. When 
the ballots were opened, it was found 
that the calling of pugilism was victori- 
ous over that of counterpoint. 
When the defeated musical faction 
took the president to task for not voting 


for the composer, he is said to have 
cried in surprise: 
“Carramba! I thought you meant 


9) 


Lopez, the tax collector! 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





MUSICAL 
Matters 





Address Editor, The Question Boz. | 





The Roman Fellowship 


Question Box Editor: 
|. Are married men debarred from 
ering the competition for the fellow- 

at the American Academy in Rome? 

-. Where can I get particulars concern- 

ng the contest? 3. When does it close? 


R. N. K. 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1924. 
|. Yes. 2. Address The American 
demy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
York. 3. April 1, 1924. 
Sie °s 
About Offenbach 
cuestion Box Editor: 


Is Offenbach considered a German 
French composer? 2. How is he 
fgarded as a composer? 
ugusta, Ga., March 7, 1924. 
He was born in Germany but as he 
all of his operatic writing in France 
n’ to French texts, he is considered a 
French composer. 2. As a writer of 


opera-bouffe he is unrivalled. His “Tales 
of Hoffmann” contains some excellent 
music of a more serious kind. 

? ? ? 


The “Danse Macabre” 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” 
written originally for piano or orches- 
tra? “CHOSE.” 

Quebec, March 6, 1924. 

It was originally written as a song 
called “Egalité, Fraternité” but was 
found too difficult to sing so the composer 
rewrote it as a symphonic poem. He 
later made the piano transcription. 

9? 9 9 


Opera Singers’ Needs 


Question Box Editor: 

Which do you consider more requisite 
for success in opera, voice or general 
musical ability? “SOPRANO.” 

New York City, March 9, 1924. 








STELNWAY 


_J OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, 


the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 
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The perfect operatic artist would have 


the two evenly balanced. A fine voice 
of large caliber is necessary and the 
better the musicianship, the better the 
artist. Singers have succeeded in opera, 
however, with inferior voices and great 
dramatic ability and others with fine 
voices and no brains have also done well 
for themselves. 
a % 


Oldest Instrument 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the organ the oldest instrument still 
in use? E. S. D. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 8, 1924. 

Hardly. It would seem probable that 
simple flutes and stringed instruments 
preceded it. There is reason to believe 
that there were organs of a sort as far 
back as the second century B. C. but 
until the tenth century A. D. they were 
very primitive. 


Highest Soprano Roles 


Question Box Editor: 
What are the highest réles in opera for 
the soprano? K. T. 
San Diego, Cal., March 6, 1924. 


“The Queen of the Night” in “The 
Magic Flute,’ “Esclarmonde” in Mas- 
senet’s opera of the same name, and 


“Zerbinetta” in Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 


Naxos.” 
+e 4 
Expenses Abroad 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you tell me the relative expense 
of studying in Paris and New York at 
the present time? P. bs & 

Washington, D. C., March 9, 1924. 

In spite of the low value of the france, 
expenses would probably be about the 
same, as French prices for lessons and 
living have increased very considerably. 
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VERNE WESTLAKE, pianist and 
e composer, was born in Bethesda, 
Ohio, May 30, 1884, and received his gen- 
eral education in 
the grade and high 
schools of the Ohio 
Valley and in the 
vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh. He began 
the study of music 
at an early age 





and at the end of 
his high school 
work entered Bea- 
ver Musical Insti- 
tute, from which 
he graduated in 
1904 with the de- 
gree of Mus. Bac. 
In 1908 he reen- 


the same 
school, taking the 
degree of Mus. M., 
and the following year became a member 
of the faculty, teaching piano and the- 
ory. He held this position for two years 
and in 1910 went to Vienna, where he 


tered 


A. Verne Westlake 


studied with Marie Prentner and Mar- 
garet Melville-Liszniewska and later 
with Theodore Leschetizky. On his re- 


turn the following year he founded the 
Pittsburgh Extended Piano Conserva- 
tory. In 1915 Mr. Westlake was made 
director of the school of music at Taylor 
University at Upland, Ind., and the fol- 
lowing year had the degree of Mus. Doc. 
conferred upon him by the trustees of the 
university. In 1922 Mr. Westlake moved 
to New York and the following year 
founded the New York Piano Conserva- 
tory and School of Affiliated Arts. He 
has appeared as soloist with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and given numerous reci- 
tals. His compositions include songs, 
pieces for piano and a suite for piano. 
Mr. Westlake has served as Secretary of 
the Indiana State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and as judge at the National 
American Music Festival at Buffalo. He 
has also written numerous articles on 
musical subjects for various musical 
periodicals. Mr. Westlake now makes 
his home in Nyack, N. Y., where he 
maintains a studio. 
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CHARLOTTE 


SOPRANO 
Assisted by 


N. Val Peavey 


Pianist and Baritone 


Opera Recitals 


A Season’s Bookings 
New York City 


20 Appearances Rumford 
Hall 

10 Appearances Nat’! Op- 
era Co. 

10 Appearances Brooklyn 
Institute 


Philadelphia 
10 Appearances Art Alli- 
ance 


4 Appearances 
Hall 


18 Special Perform- 


ances in Other Cities 











Friends’ 


A Few Press Comments 





Mme. Lund has the important primary 
qualification of possessing a voice of real 
and unusual beauty, smooth and flexible. 
She sings with sincerity and without affecta- 
tion. —New York Times 

Mme. Lund sang the scene and aria from 
the garden scene of Gounod’s ‘‘Faust’’ as it 
it is rarely sung—in a beautiful voice, with 
dramatic expression and convincing power. 
In whatever she did, an artist always. 

—New York Tribune 

Charlotte Lund possesses the qualities 
of a great singer—a voice warm and clear, 
diction nette, and a nobility of interpretation. 

—Le Matin, Paris 

Endowed with a true artistic temperamert 
ind genuine inspiration, Mme. Lund re- 
vealed herself on this occasion as a most 
remarkable and versatile interpreter of song. 
Her voice is fresh and voluminous, and won 
for her the fullest sympathies and unbounded 
admiration of her listeners. 

—The Times, London 

The explanation of the operatic plot of 
Thais was detailed, and what is seldom the 
case, it was correct in all the detail. Mme. 
Lund has not only a charming manner of 
speaking, but sings exceedingly well, with a 


fine voice and great musical intelligence. She 
was assisted by Mr. Val Peavey, who proved 
invaluable in this rdle. Not only is Mr. 


Peavey an excellent pianist and unusually fine 
accompanist, but he has a voice of excellent 
quality and amazing register, enabling him to 
illustrate the music of several of the char- 
acters of the opera without regard to their 
vocal range. The evening was decidedly en- 
tertaining as well as instructive. 
—Philadelphia Evening Ledger, Oct. 17, 1923 
Mme. Lund not only speaks well, but she 
has a soprano yoice of pure, sympathetic 
quality and sings with command and variety 
of expression. The arias of Thais, as she 
sang them, had real significance and dramatic 
feeling, and the duets of Mr. Peavey, who 
also has a good voice, in range encompassing 
parts from the tenor role of Nicias as well as 
the baritone music of Athanael, were admir- 
ably sung, the famous ‘‘Oasis Duet’’ between 
Thais and Athanael being especially well done. 
Altogether the recital was one of unusual 
attractiveness and musical value, of interest 
to habitual opera-goers as well as to those 
unfamiliar with the work so effectively elu- 
cidated. 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Oct. 17, 1923 
Beyond question, Madame lLund’s mixed 
talk and exemplification of score and arias 
would be very helpful to those who count 
on hearing a good deal of opera this year 
And not merely to the tyro Fven the old 
and hardened listener gets something from 
such preparation, besides hearing bits of the 
musie mightv well sung by the way 
—Philadelphia Record, Oct. 17, 19238 





A Repertoire of 60 
Operas, Including Nov- 
elties and Revivals. 








Now Booking Season 


1924-25 


Management of 


CHARLOTTE LUND 
257 West 86th St., New York City 











Schneevoigt Conquers Boston with 
Brilliant and Emotional Conducting 





Eminent European Musician Leads Monteux Forces as “Guest” 
in Two Concerts—People’s Symphony in Sixteenth Pro- 
gram—Brilliant Artists Among Recitalists of Week 


HVSALALADEVUAAUUGAUAAUUATEAUAAANENAUUTOTTASAUA ALESHA ATA kee 


OSTON, March 10.—Georg Schnee- 
voigt appeared as guest conductor 


with the Boston Symphony at the 
eighteenth pair of concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, March 
7 and 8. His program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘‘Leonore,” No. 
3, Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” and the Sibelius 
Symphony No. 2, in D. 

Unmistakably characteristic of the 
celebrated Finnish musician was _ the 
dramatic eloquence with which he con- 
ducted, and his program was eminently 
suitable for revealing his predisposition 
for striking orchestral colorings. The 
conductor showed no restraint or objec- 
tive aloofness. On the contrary, he lit- 
erally lost himself wholeheartedly in the 
music and wrung from the responsive 
orchestra interpretations that reflected 
his emotional intensity. He was inces- 
santly persuasive with arms, body and 
facial expression, and galvanized the or- 
chestra into unwonted eloquence. 

There was fortunately no taint of the- 
atricalness or meretricious display in this 
ardent conducting. If it was at times 
over-hectic in exuberance it was mani- 
festly sincere in depth of personal feel- 
ing. Mr. Schneevoigt courted no half- 
way measures. His music ebbed and 
flowed, phrase by phrase, in vital tonal 
mass. The orchestra sang. Something 
of importance was always being said. 

Mr. Schneevoigt was received with 
much applause and in turn he demon- 
strated his appreciation of the orchestra 
= had responded heroically to his bid- 
ing. 


Monteux Leads Children’s Concerts 


The Boston Symphony gave two Young 
People’s Concerts on Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons, March 3 and 4. Mr. 
Monteux’s program for both concerts 
was as follows: Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, the Farandole 
from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, the 
Second Movement of Franck’s Symphony, 
and Borodin’s Polovitsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor.” 

Loraine Wyman, soprano, the assist- 
ing soloist, gave fascinating and highly 
amusing interpretations of several 
Mother Goose Parodies by Hughes. In- 
teresting explanatory remarks were 
prefaced to the performance of the music 
by Thomas Whitney Surette. 


Stuart Mason Conducts 


The People’s Symphony was heard in 
its sixteenth concert at the St. James 
Theater, on Sunday afternoon, March 2. 
Stuart Mason conducted in musicianly 
and tasteful fashion Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre,” Respighi’s free transcriptions 
of Old Dances for the Lute, and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” Mr. Mason also gave 
a well synchronized accompaniment to 
the Grieg Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra,. played by Florence Levy, a 
pupil of Mrs. Anna Stovall Lothian of 
the New England Conservatory. 

Miss Levy played with technical as- 
surance, beauty of tone and breadth of 
style, revealing a pianistic talent of high 
order. Wellington Smith, baritone, sang 
with rich tone, fervor and understanding 
the solo part of Mabel W. Daniels’ “The 
Desolate City,” an effective poem for 
baritone and orchestra. The work met 
with much favor and Miss Daniels was 
obliged to make several appearances on 
the stage in acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause. 


Gabrilowitsch in Recital 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his annua! 
Boston piano recital at Symphony Hall, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 2. His pro- 
gram contained the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, the Beethoven So- 
nata in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, a Chopin 
group, two of his own compositions, a 
Gavotte by Glazounoff and Grainger’s 
“Shepherds Hey.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, long established 
here as a superlative pianist, renewed 
the favorable impressions of his former 
visits. His crystalline tone and finely 
moulded phrases were again in marked 


evidence, as were also his delicacy of 
touch, glamorous colorings, rhythmic 
beauties and romantic interpretations. A 
good-sized and enthusiastic audience at- 
tended the concert. 


Galli-Curci Sings Farewell 


Amelita Galli-Curci gave her farewell 
Boston concert on Sunday afternoon, 
March 2, before an audience that filled 
every seat of the Boston Opera House. 
She sang operatic arias, old classic airs, 
French, Spanish, English and American 
songs. 

Her voice has lost none of its warmth 
of timbre or its emotional undertone. It 
charmed again with its fluency and elas- 
ticity and with its susceptibility to the 
moods of her music. Her coloratura 
songs were models of ease, accuracy and 
brilliance. She sang the lighter songs 
with inimitable charm of fancy and 
beauty of style. Many favorite encores 
had to be added to the program. Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist, assisted. 


Boston String Quartet Plays 


The Boston String Quartet gave its 
second concert of the season at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, on Sunday evening, 
March 2. The four players, Harrison 
Keller, first violin; Albert Shepherd, sec- 
ond violin; Hans Werner, viola, and 
Georges Miquelle, ’cello, again disclosed 
their finely developed ensemble. Their 
performance showed a discreet balancing 
of instrumental voices and due regard 
for effective nuances and subtleties of in- 
terpretation. 

The program was shecrt, containing 
Bridge’s Quartet in E Minor and Fauré’s 
Second Quintet. In the latter Ferdinand 
Mott-Lecroix, the assisting pianist, 
played with tonal sparkle and brilliance. 


Carol Robinson’s Piano Program 


Carol Robinson, pianist, recently heard 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony, 
gave a recital at Steinert Hall on Tues- 
day evening, March 4. Her program ven- 
tured into the works of the ultra-mod- 
erns, Poulenc, Auric, Milhaud and Stra- 
vinsky. For these Miss Robinson showed 
a distinct interpretative flair. 

Compositions by Alexander Steinert, 
Jr., Scriabin, Ravel and effective pieces 
by deFalla were also performed. The 
classics, represented by Schumann, 
Liszt and Chopin, completed a compre- 


vealed the wide range of Miss Robir 
interpretative powers. 

Besides disclosing an uncom: 
facile technic and well-controlled 
the pianist performed her music 
striking individuality of conceptio: 
authoritative coviction. 


Apollo Club Under Mollenha 


The Apollo Club, conducted by 
Mollenhauer with his customary | 
lence in choral performance, gay\ 
third concert of the season at J 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 4. 

The program contained songs by ay». 
ner, Cesek, Dvorak-Fisher, MacD 
deKoven, Whiting, Gaines, Gericke, 
delssohn, Kremser and Stahl. 

Claire Maentz, soprano, assisted \\:) 
two groups of songs and also san; thy, 
obbligato to Mendelssohn’s “The = 9) 
Hath Commanded.” William F. Po! arg 
Jr., tenor, was the club member sg: 9js; 
in George E. Whiting’s “March 0: 
Monks of Bangor.” 

Maurice Hoffman was accompani: 
Mme. Maentz, and Frank H. | 
pianist, and E. Rupert Sircom, org 
assisted the Apollo Club. 


English Pianist Heard 


Gertrude Peppercorn gave a pian. r». 
cital at Jordan Hall on Wednesday ai ter 
noon, March 5, playing works by Craft, 
Beethoven, Moussorgsky, Debussy anj 
Chopin. Mme. Peppercorn performe: iy 
the “grand manner,” playing with strik. 
ing gusto and technical dash. She in. 
dulged in dramatic dynamic contrasts 
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SCHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN. 
CIPLE of VOICE and PIANO | 


Concerts — Recital: | 
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New York 
ELDON MURRAY 
Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 116a S. Adams St 


Peoria, Ill. _ 
Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,” “Vision” 


Management: H. & A. Culbertson 
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Aeolian Hall New York 
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Boston Recital, March 19th 
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Violin. 


Ensemble. 


Piano, 


Rhythmic Drills 


Harriet A. Seymour } 
Marshall Bartholemew j Directors 





Seymour School of Musical Re-Education 


Music taught thru the awakening of the inner consciousness 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE, JULY 6th TO AUGUST 15th 


Conducting 
The Modern Orchestra 


57 West 48th Street 
New York City 
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| revelled in strongly paced and sweep- 
- rhythms. Her performance as a 
le was keenly vital, at times some- 
at overcharged with emotional in- 


sity. 
Flonzaleys Conclude Series 


The Flonzaley String Quartet gave the 
.t of its series of three Boston concerts 
Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, 
irch 6. Of special note on the program 
s the performance of Ernest Bloch’s 
aysages” (Landscapes) and “Night.” 
Three short pieces go to make up the 
‘aysages.” In these the composer has 
ight to suggest the North, the Alpine 
r gions, and a strange spot named Ton- 
vatabou. 
Mr. Bloch has skillfully exploited the 
‘imbre possibilities of each instrument 
d has thereby achieved eery and sug- 
costive effects that stimulate impressions 
of the outdoors which he has sought to 
lepict in tone. His “Night,” also a short 
em, is striking in mood. 
The Flonzaleys were obliged to bow 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of these 
effectively written compositions, and then 


repeated the “Tongatabou” music that is 
startling in rhythmic beat and in melodic 
and harmonic content. For the rest the 
Flonzaleys gave their usual incomparable 
performances of the Brahms’ Quartet in 
B Flat, Op. 67, and the Schumann Quar- 
tet in A, Op. 41, No. 3. 


Hutcheson and Salmond Plays 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, gave a joint sonata 
recital at Jordan Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, March 8. They played the 
Brahms Sonata in F, Op. 99, the Largo 
and Scherzo from Chopin’s Sonata in G 
Minor, Op. 65, and the Beethoven Sonata 
in A, Op. 69. 

The performance was exceedingly note- 
worthy for the highly polished ensemble 
of the players. Mr. Salmond’s ’cello tone 
was distinguished for its unalloyed rich- 
ness and smoothness. There was nothing 
dry or reverentially classical in his play- 
ing. Mr. Salmond gave an absorbing 
intensity to his interpretations, which 
were notable for beauty of style and 
phrasing. Mr. Hutcheson ably seconded 
Mr. Salmond’s efforts with resourceful 
delicacy of touch and with intuitive sense 
of balance. HENRY LEVINE. 





Churches Present “Woman of Sychar” 


Boston, March 10.—“The Woman of 
Sychar,” by R. S. Stoughton, was pre- 
sented by the following churches in 
February: St. Peter’s P. E. Church, 
Germantown, Pa., Harry M. Staton, or- 
ganist and choirmaster; St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., Blinn 
Owen, organist and choirmaster, and 
Simpson Methodist Church, Erie, Pa., 
Albert H. Dowling, Jr., organist and 
choir director. Among the features of 
this work is the unaccompanied quartet. 
“God Is a Spirit”; the soprano solo. 
“Lord, Leave Me Not,” and the final 
chorus. 





Tillotson Plays with Boston Symphony 


Boston, March 10.—Frederic Tillot- 
son, pianist, recently scored a fine suc- 
cess as soloist in Schubert-Liszt’s “Wan- 
derer” Fantasy with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Brockton, Mass. His success 
revealed the great advance which this 
pianist has made in his art and gave 
evidence of the high esteem in which he 
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is held. In a comparatively short space 
of time Mr. Tillotson has given three 
recitals in Jordan Hall, has been soloist 
with the People’s Symphony, has assisted 
in performances of many chamber music 
works and has appeared in many recitals 
throughout New England. 





Boston Artists in Musicale 


BosTon, March 8.—Nanna Matthews 
Bryant gave a musicale at her home on 
March 4, when the program was given by 
Priscilla Mayo, Ruth Quimby, Lillian 
Freeman, pianists; Mrs. George F. 
Morse, Gladys De Almeida, Stella Rob- 
ertson and Ethel Wolcott Ross, singers. 
Mrs. Ross’ numbers included Handel’s 
“Sweet Bird” and “The Charmer’s Song,” 
Lehmann, sung with flute obbligatos, 
played by Verne Powell. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, gave a 
successful recital recently in Pueblo, 
Colo., and appeared in a performance of 
“The Elijah” at the State Agricultural 
College in Manhattan, Kan., on March 6. 








Broadcasting! ! 


PEAT rae R: 2 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 
(’Cello) 


Frank Watson, Protégé 
of Paderewski, to Join 





Frank Watson, Pianist 


Boston, March 9.—Frank Watson, 
pianist, and a protégé of Paderewski, 
will give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
March 26. Mr. Watson first attracted 
the attention of the famous pianist seven 
years ago through his playing of 
Paderewski’s Sonata in E Flat Minor, 
which he will include in his New York 
program. Since then, Mr. Paderewski 
has interested himself in Mr. Watson’s 
progress and at a dinner engagement 
here on Jan. 1 formed plans for the 
New York début. Besides the Paderew- 
ski work, Mr. Watson will play Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, a group by 
Chopin and _ Liszt’s Fantasie quasi 
sonata and “Aprés une lecture de Dante.” 
The program will be broadcast by radio. 
Mr. Watson is an American artist and 
has gained his entire musical education 
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at the New England Conservatory, with 
which he has been connected for twenty- 
one years, seven years as a student and 
fourteen years as ateacher. He studied 
under Dr. J. Albert Jeffrey and Edwin 
Klahre. 





Sabanieva Sings with Boston Ensemble 


Boston, March 8.—Thalia Sabanieva, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
effectively heard with the Boston En- 
semble, Augusto Vannini, conductor, in 
the gymnasium of the Boston Athletic 


Association, Sunday evening, before a 
large and cordial audience. Mme. 
Sabanieva sang brilliantly an aria from 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s ‘“Snegourotchka,” 
“Son pochi fiori” from “L’Amico Fritz,” 
Mascagni and “Je marche sur tous les 
chemins” from Massenet’s “Manon,” and 
had to give several encores. Mr. Van- 
nini led the orchestra in notable perform- 
ances of the “Sakuntala” Overture, the 
Intermezzo from “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Ca- 
price” and other numbers. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Richard Platt Gives Recital 


Boston, March §8.—Richard Platt, 
pianist, at his Wednesday afternoon 
musicale at his studio, on March 5, had 
as assisting artists Georges Miquelle, 
’cellist; Renée Longy Miquelle, pianist; 
Myrtle Brown, soprano, and Herbert 
Wellington Smith, baritone. There was 
a large and enthusiastic attendance. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Pauline Danforth in Recital 


Boston, March 8.—Pauline Danforth 
gave a piano recital in Pilgrim Hall on 
Monday afternoon for the Women’s City 
Club, to an audience which filled the hall. 
She played numbers by MacDowell, 
Harrison Keller, Everett Titcomb, 
Charles Griffes, Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, 
Borodin and Rachmaninoff with musical 
feeling and fine technic. Ww. d. F. 

William Simmons, baritone, has been 
engaged for a recital at the Metropolis 
Club, New York, on the evening of 


March 23. 
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Local Managers and 
Music Clubs 


If you have not completed your arrangements for 
next season take this opportunity to hear the New 
York Trio Concert Friday Evening, March 21st, 

at Aeolian Hall, New York City, to be broad- | 


casted by 


Write for terms, etc., to | 


New York Trio Office: 


137 West 86th St. 
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Radio Station WJY | 
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CHICAGOANS HEAR 
GOLDMARK RHAPSODY 


Stock Forces Play Work on 
Negro Themes and “Tris- 
tan” Excerpts 


CuIcaGo, March 8.—A program of 
German music, plus one novelty, Rubin 
Goldmark’s “Negro Rhapsody,” made a 


delightful program for this week’s con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony in Or- 
chestra Hall, Friday afternoon and this 
evening. 

The novelty was rather complex, built 
around several themes from Negro spiri- 
tuals, with a rollicking tune at the end. 
The airs lost much of their meaning 
when involved in the complexities of sym- 
phonic treatment and divorced from their 
texts, for their character is essentially 
simple. 

The Brahms Concerto for Violin and 
‘Cello, which has been heard here rather 
often, was given a superlative perform- 
ance by Jacques Gordon, the orchestra’s 
concertmaster, and Alfred Wallenstein, 
principal ’cellist. They redeemed the 
work in large measure from the sagging 
weight of its own profundity by their 
solid musicianship and beautiful tone. 

The program opened with Brahms’ 
“Academic” Overture and closed with 
selections from Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde,” arranged for concert perform- 
ance by Frederic Stock, who conducted. 
Mr. Stock and his men gave an inspired 
reading of the marvelously beautiful pre- 
lude, of the love scene from the second 
act and of the exquisite arrangement of 
third act music, comprising the introduc- 
tion, Tristan’s vision, the arrival of the 
ships and the “Liebestod.” F. W. 





Four Concerts Given on One Night 


CHICAGO, March 8.—Senorita Milla 
Ybarra, daughter of Emilio Ybarra, 
vice-president and Chicago agent of the 
General Car Line of Mexico, revealed a 
voice of true operatic timbre and dis- 
tinction in her début recital at Kimball 
Hall Tuesday night. The Florence 
Nightingale Chorus, John W. Norton 
conducting, sang in the Blackstone Hotel 
ballroom for charity, Herbert Gould, 
bass, being assisting artist. Lillian Reh- 
berg, ’cellist, was heard in a Goltermann 
Concerto at her recital in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall and disclosed a good, pure 
tone in the slow movement. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Concert Band played 
the same evening in Orchestra Hall, un- 
der the guiding baton of A. A. Harding. 





Children Hear “Animals’ Carnival’ 


CHICAGO, March 8.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony played a program of Saint-Saéns’ 
music at the Children’s Concert on 
Thursday afternoon in Orchestra Hall. 
There was the military march from the 
Suite “Algérienne,” the “Animals’ Car- 
nival” and the ballet music from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Rosalind Kaplan and 
Howard Feiges, pianists, aged ten and 
eleven, played the piano parts of the 
“Animals’ Carnival,” and Frederick 
Stock, who conducted, gave his listeners 
a fine time with all the figures in the 
French master’s musical menagerie. 


Premiére Reveals Ernest T. Carter’s 


“White 


[Continued from page 1] 
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late Horatio W. Parker in writing 
“Mona,” which won the $10,000 prize 
offered by the Metropolitan Opera. Again 
in 1915, Mr. Hooker and Mr. Parker won 
the $10,000 prize offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, with the 
opera “Fairyland,” which was produced 
in Los Angeles under the Federation’s 
auspices. 

The story of “The White Bird” deals 
with the love of, Elinor Warren for Basil, 
her husband’s forester. In the first years 
of the nineteenth. century, Warren, a 
great landowner, is deer-hunting upon 
his estates in the wild hill country of 
New York. He is a dwarfish, misshapen 
and bitter creature. His wife represses 
her love for the chief forester because 
of her sense of honor and pride. Basil, 
who owes to Warren both life and liveli- 
hood, is equally bound to suffer in 
silence. All this Warren understands, 
and, refusing his wife’s plea to be taken 
away, he openly taunts her. John Ward- 
well, the steward, a Puritan of New 
England, suspects the hidden love, and 
his sense of duty drives him to warn 
Elinor in plain terms against Basil. She, 
in great anger, summons Basil to meet 
the accuser face to face, and Wardwell 
is driven away. By this Elinor and 
Basil are brought to confess to each other 
and to part. Wardwell dutifully tells 
Warren how he has seen them in each 
other’s arms, and Warren thereupon con- 
trives that Basil himself shoots and kills 
Elinor, mistaking in the morning mist 
the white scarf about her bosom for a 
white bird, a gull, which has been flying 
around the camp. Basil, when he learns 
what he has done, kills Warren with his 
hands. 


Mr. Carter’s Music 


As the scene opens upon the shore of a 
small lake, the orchestra sinks into the 
hum and whisper of the drowsy forest, 
and a moment later the voice of Elinor 
rises in a tender and exquisite lullaby: 
“Still, very still, wind in the hill.” 

The music makes a free use of melody 
but frequently employs twentieth century 
highlights. Mr. Carter’s color effects, 
however, are not contrived by the use of 
dissonances, for he believes that little 
advance in the fundamentals of musical- 
dramatic expression has been made since 
Wagner. He follows Wagner’s leit-motif 
system, and introduces modernisms to de- 
pict the ugly, grotesque and horrible, the 
mysterious and supernatural. 

The voice parts are written with un- 
derstanding and appreciation of their 
values, while the orchestral investiture 
is colorful, well balanced and brilliant. 

In the early part of the opera there is 
a limited use of parlando, especially in 
the lines of the misshapen Warren. As 
the opera works into the love passages, 
however, the music gathers rich color and 
deeper beauty, and the love duets be- 
tween Elinor and Basil are ethereal in 
their lyricism. 

A few lines of the text of the love 
music are quoted here to show the beauty 
of Brian MHooker’s lines, which are 
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Ernest T. Carter. New York Composer, Who 


Wrote “The White Bird” to a Libretto 
by Brian Hooker 


matched by the magic of Ernest Carter’s 


music. Basil sings: 

You are friends I never knew, 

And loves I never longed for, and strange 
things 

Long ago, that make children laugh and 
cry— 

Fears in the dark and wonders in the day 

Forgotten. You are some great queen 
smiling ; 

Above a beggar, some saint pitying 

A blind beast—all at once brought very 
near 

And dear and wonderful, and sweet with 


all 
Fire that a fool wastes and a man drives 
down : 
Till wrong turns glory. 


To this Elinor replies: 


You are all I knew 

Could never be; the new joy, the old fear, 

The memories of wonder in the night 

Unseen, and in the day unknown, 
make 

Their meaning. 
me 

No longer wasted; little souls calling 

Low, and the flame and splendor of huge 
pain 

That I am strong to bear, 
peace 

Dark as the shadow of a dream, and dear 

As death made sure of heaven. 


that 


You are all the use of 


and a great 


There are many lovely melodies in the 
opera, such as the quartet: “To win me 
and marry me and carry me away.” 

The performance itself was very cred- 
itable. Leroy I. Wetzel conducted vigor- 
ously and all of the singers gave of their 
best. At times there was difficulty in 
understanding the text, but mostly it 
came through fairly distinctly, and the 
audience easily caught the gist of the 
dialogue. The singers had been coached 
in the action by Charles T. H. Jones, 
and did very well, considering the handi- 
cap imposed by the smallness of the 
stage. 

The principal burden fell upon Hazel 
Eden in the soprano part of Elinor, and 
Bryce Talbot in the baritone role of 
Basil. They made of the love music an 
exquisite vocal gem, even as the com- 
poser had made of it an exquisite musical 
jewel. Ward Pound had a difficult part 
as Warren, and acquitted himself well. 
Other réles were taken by Elaine De 
Sellem, Dwight Edrus Cook, Haydn 
Thomas, Lillian Arthur, Laurina Olesen 
and Joseph Molengraft. 

During the intermission between the 
two scenes of the opera Mrs. Eleanor 
Everest Freer, of the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation, presented Mr. Carter 
with a David Bispham Memorial medal, 
and he returned thanks in the name of 
himself and Mr. Hooker, who was unable 
to be present. 

Mr. Carter has been active as com- 
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poser, conductor and organist for a nu 
ber of years. He received his educat 
at Princeton and Columbia Universit 
and went abroad to study at the Ro 
Academy of Music in Berlin. He \ 
organist of the American Church in 


Prussian capital in 1897-8, and later; , 


several years was organist and ch 
master at Princeton University. He | 
composed a number of symphonic wor 


one of which was played by the Ber » 


Philharmonic under Karl Muck. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGH’ 





Gordon String Quartet Tours 


CuHiIcaGo, March 8.—The Gordon Stri 
Quartet, of which Jacques Gordon, c 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
first violinist, played in Milwaukee 
Feb. 10 and in Rock Island, IIL, 
March 5. The quartet is booked fo: 
concert at the Lake View Musical Cl 
on March 10, for two concerts in Hig 


land Park, Ill.., under the auspices of t},, 


Civic Music Association, on March 
and for its last subscription concert 
the foyer of Orchestra Hall, on March 1 





De Mamay Ballet Gives Program 


CuHIcaco, March 8.—The pupils 
Gali de Mamay’s ballet school gave th: 
anniversary program last Sunday aft: 
noon in Kimball Hall. A large numb: 
of really talented and able young artis: 


did beautiful work of the Russian ballet 


type. Solo dances were presented 

Fanchon Rae, Julia Tuczkowska, Fl 
ence Blanko, Marenka Starkowa, Maz 
Morse and George Hikada. Thadde 
Loboyko, ballet master, is arranging e: 





gagements for the summer and fa 
seasons. 
Cuicaco, March 1.—John J. Hat: 


staedt, president of the American Co) 


servatory of Music, is in Florida on a 


two weeks’ vacation. 





The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa an: 
Margo, will close their American tour i: 
Toronto on the evening of March 15 
They will sail immediately for Europ: 
and will go to Algeria for a tour in th 
first week of April. 
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Rose M. Cassidy, Personal Representative, 2633 Hampden Court, Chicago 1322 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 428 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
/ 
“A mature artist; rich tone; brilliant technic.’’—Chicago 
r Mm Evening Post. 
aha “Technical fluency and vigor featured his concert.”—N. Y. } 

Me « Tribune. 
“Has all qualities of a great artist—Allgemeine Zeitung 

(Berlin). 
VIOLINIST “Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.’”—N. Y. Times. 
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CHICAGO HAS RICH 
ARRAY ON SUNDAY 


Lamond, Schumann Heink, 
Fritz Kreisler and Mme. 
Zendt in Recitals 


CuHIcAGo, March 8.—A brilliant array 

artists drew large audiences on Sun- 

.y afternoon. Frederic Lamond gave 
his first piano recital here in twenty-one 
vears, Ernestine Schumann Heink filled 

very available seat in Orchestra Hall 

.nd packed the stage with her admirers, 

ritz Kreisler drew a capacity audience 

the Auditorium Theater and Marie 
Sidenius Zendt sang to a sold-out the- 
ater in The Playhouse. 

The Studebaker Theater was well filled 
‘or the Scots pianist’s recital, and the 
audience was rewarded by a vastly satis- 
fying exhibition of sound piano playing. 
\ir. Lamond played the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations in A in a way to make them 
interesting, and that is quite an extraor- 
dinary feat. He imbued them with seem- 
ing spontaneity, played unem with charm 
and simplicity and his tone flowed like 
the singing of a brook. Again in Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Sonata Mr. Lamond’s 
directness and artistic sincerity made the 
music sound refreshingly new. Dignity 
and fine restraint marked his playing. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was at her best 
in Sunday’s recital. To listen to her sing 
Erda’s Warning from “Das Rheingold” 
and Brangdne’s Call from “Tristan und 
Isolde” was to realize why this great 
artist made such a tremendous name for 
herself as the reigning contralto of her 
generation. Nobody else can sing the 
Schubert “Allmacht” as she does, and as 
an extra “The Erl-king” thrilled the 
audience, for she acted it, gave it from 
her heart, with the voices of the father, 
the child and the wraith all vibrant with 
emotion. The six Brahms Gipsy Songs 
were sung with variety of tone color and 
expression. 

Mr. Kreisler, returning for his second 
concert, gave Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” So- 
nata, a Bach number, Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” and a group of delicate, lovely 
numbers, including his own arrange- 
ments of a lovely Krakauer waltz and 
Frederick Knight Logan’s “Pale Moon,” 
both of which had to be repeated. The 
audience was, as always when Kreisler 
plays here, wildly enthusiastic. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt’s crystal-clear 
soprano voice has gained enormously in 
warmth and loveliness in one year’s time, 
and her audience was sneaknnnous and 
sincere in its applause. She has distinc- 
tion, versatility and intelligence in her 
style and her intonation is impeccable. 
Among other songs she sang a beautiful 
bit by Frank Florentine, called “The 
Kiss of Desire,” which was warmly ap- 
plauded. With good, clean enunciation 
and excellent carrying power to even her 
finest pianissimo tones, she made a very 
agreeable impression. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Publishes Unusual 
Teaching Work 


CHICAGO, March 8.—Twelve dances for 
violin and piano, utilizing all the major 
scales and especially designed for teach- 
ing by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, are be- 
ing issued by the McKinley Publishing 
Company. This unusual series has at- 
tracted the attention of teachers all over 
the country and orders have also come 
from Australia. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is 
playing her own Fantasie Pastoral at 
ner recitals this winter. 


Apollo Club to Make Tour 


CHICAGO, March 8.—Chicago’s oldest 
musieal organization, the Apollo Musical 
Club, has booked a tour that will carry 

to the Pacific Coast next year. Its 





entire membership of 200 will start on 


he concert trip in May, 1925. It has 
lready been booked for Wichita, Okla- 
homa City, Houston, El Paso, San Diego, 
‘an Francisco, Portland and Vancouver. 


‘hree works will be given, “Elijah,” 
The Messiah” and Bach’s B Minor 
lass. Harrison M. Wild will conduct. 


PAVLOWA PRESENTS DANCE NOVELTIES 


Chicago Welcomes Celebrity 
of the Ballet in New and 
Familiar Numbers 


CuicaGo, March 8.—Anna Pavlowa, 
with her Ballet Russe and an orchestra 
conducted by Theodore Stier, began a 
two weeks’ engagement in the Audi- 
torium Theater on Monday night. 
has brought to Chicago several entirely 
new works and given the city without 
any doubt the greatest artistic treat ever 
furnished it in the line of choreographic 
art. 

Several favorite ballets of former 
years have been given, as for instance 
“Amarilla” and “The Fairy Doll,” but 
the chief interest attached to the new 
works. The Russian designation applies 
only to a few works, such as “Old Rus- 
sion Folk-Lore” (the ballet dealing with 
the legendary Czar Dodon). 

Monday night’s program began with 
the ever-popular “Amarilla” and then 
followed a novelty called “Oriental Im- 
pressions,” the result of Mme. Pavlowa’s 
Oriental tour. In the Hindu section, to 
music by Comolata Banerji, the dances 
were arranged by F. Uday Shankar, who 
took the réle of Krishna. The Japanese 
dances were arranged by Japanese ex- 
perts and the music composed from 
Japanese themes by Henry Geehl. 

“Old Russian Folk-Lore,” a ballet in 
one act arranged by Laurent Novikoff, 
with music by Nicolas Tcherepnin, was 
Tuesday night’s novelty. This was a 


She | 


symphony of brilliant colors and rich 
fabrics. Anna Pavlowa was herself the 
enchanted Bird Princess, the incarnated 
soul of terpsichorean grace. Mr. Novi- 
koff was excellent as Ivan Czarevitch, 
although the réle did not give him the 
opportunity for his astounding leaps and 
bounds that amazed the spectators in 
other numbers. A delightful feature of 
the ballet was the beautiful voice of 
young Helen Freund, soprano pupil of 
Mrs. Herman Devries, who sang the 
measures of the enchanted bird’s  en- 
trance with clear, liquid tones. “Chopini- 
ana” preceded the novelty. 

The company did the most interesting 
dancing of the week on Wednesday night 
in “A Polish Wedding,” arranged by 
Pianowski to music by Krupinski. It 
was excellently danced by Mr. Pianowski, 
Hilda Butsova and the ensemble. 

“The Fairy Doll” followed, with set- 
tings and costumes by Soudeikine, and 
in this ballet Mme. Pavlowa herself was 
grace itself. 

Thursday and Friday nights brought 
repetitions of the Monday and Tuesday 
programs and on Saturday a matinée 
was given for children. The chaperones 
and parents of the children, it is safe to 
say, were as delighted as the children 
themselves with “The Fairy Doll” and 
“Visions.” The music for the latter was 
taken from Tchaikovsky’s ballet, “The 
Sleeping Beauty” and the dances ar- 
ranged by Ivan Clustine. The children, 
too, witnessed Mme. Pavlowa in her most 
famous divertissement, “The Swan,” ar- 
ranged by Fokine to Saint-Saéns’ music, 
and they tried to get a repetition, calling 
her before the curtain many times. 

F. W. 





In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, March oa 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Hannah Moynihan, pupil of Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, has been appointed so- 
prano soloist at St. Vincent’s Church. 
Velma Talmadge, who studies with Mrs. 
Herdien, gave a recital at Oak Park 
this week. Harold N. Maryott gave the 
first of a series of lectures on musical 
pedagogy this morning in the college. 
Sunday’s concert in Central Theater was 
given by students in the piano, violin 
and vocal departments of the college. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The children’s department, under 
Louise Robyn’s direction, has the largest 
enrollment in its history. This is largely 
due to the practical results obtained in 
the work as outlined by Miss Robyn and 
carried out by her assistants, Ethel Lyon, 
Florence Nichols, Marie Stange, Marion 
Roberts and Frances Markman. The 
final recital in the children’s department 
will be held early in June. Alice Carcuff, 
soprano, pupil of Elaine De Sellem, ap- 
peared in the leading role of the Ar- 
mour Post Follies at Aryan Grotto, 


Feb. 27, 28 and 29. 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The heavy advance enrollment for the 
summer school of the conservatory is 
unusual for this time of the year. The 
excellent courses in the normal and other 
department are attracting large classes, 
and the demand for time with artist 
teachers is exceptional. The conserva- 
tory dormitories, according to present 
indications, will be completely reserved 
long before the summer school opens. 
President Kenneth M. Bradley will con- 
duct examinations for the master school 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle while he is in those 
cities during his annual vacation trip 
in April. 

GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A reception was given at the school 
last Saturday afternoon for Lee Patti- 
son, member of the faculty, and Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony. Mr. Pattison and Mr. Gor- 
don played sonatas by Bach and Pizzetti 
for some 300 representative musicians 
of the city. A large group of pupils also 
attended. Moriz Rosenthal conducted 
his last class at the Gunn School on 
Tuesday, Feb. 25. It was an interesting 


class, attended by five performers and 
a number of listeners. The resident 
teachers were Glenn Dillard Gunn, repre- 
sented by Belle Tannenbaum-Friedman, 
Clara Drew Miller, Hadassah Delson, 
Louise Rohbein; Leopold Godowsky by 
Marion Roberts, and Heniot Levy by 
Floyd North. Mr. Rosenthal will return 
to teach at the school again on April 6. 


DADDI STUDIO 


Evelyn Bostleman, soprano, pupil of 
Francesco Daddi, gave a group of songs 
in English at the concert of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association on Feb. 19. She 
was warmly applauded. 

TREVISAN STUDIO 

Bryce Talbot, baritone, pupil of Vit- 
torio Trevisan, made a gratifying success 
when he created the réle of Basil in the 
premiere of Ernest T. Carter’s opera, 
“The White Bird,” in the Studebaker 
Theater on Thursday afternoon. 


MILWAUKEE HONORS 
SMETANA’S MEMORY 


Czech Leader Joins Musicians 
in Tribute—Eppert’s 
Orchestra Heard 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, March 8.—The hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Smetana was 
observed by the Hlahol Singing Society 
at Bohemian-American Hall. An address 
on the life of Smetana was delivered by 
Dr. Jaroslav E. S. Vojan of Chicago, one 
of the Czech leaders in the United States, 
who said the composer had glorified Bo- 
hemian history and the beauties of his 
country. A string quartet, comprising 
Alois Smrz, leader; Roy Brown, Joseph 
Skornicka and Charles Smrz, played 
music by Smetana. Jaroslav Moravec, 
violinist, and Vlasta Stauber, pianist, 
were soloists. The choral singing was 
led by Carl Stoklasa. John Panek had 
charge of the program. 

More than 1000 persons, it is esti- 
mated, packed Bohemia Hall to hear the 
concert by the Moravian-Slovak Band. 
The band played native music, the mem- 
bers appearing in their national dress. 
Joseph Pacelka, conductor, plans to make 
Czechoslovak music better known in 
America. The band also played at St. 
Stephen’s Church. 

The fifth concert of the year by the 
Civic Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Ep- 
pert, attracted about 2000 persons to the 
Auditorium. The program comprised 
numbers by Beethoven, Mozart, Glazou- 
noff, Percy Grainger, Sinding, Bizet and 
Sousa. The soloist was Cora Brinckley 
Lochner, mezzo-soprano, who sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “‘Sam- 
son and Delilah,” and on being insist- 
ently recalled, gave for the encore a song 
written by Mr. Eppert. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company were 
again greeted by capacity audiences at 
the Pabst Theater in two programs here 
on March 1, under the local management 
of Marion Andrews. The grace and en- 
chantment of Mme. Pavlowa and her as- 
sistants proved as potent and compelling 
as ever. 

Five Milwaukee artists—Clementine 
Malek, soprano; Anthony Olinger, bari- 
tone; Pearl Brice, violinist; Alois Smrz, 
cellist, and Winogene Kirchner, pianist 
gave a program at the Auditorium on 








March 4 for the benefit of the county 
council of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

Twenty bands of Wisconsin, including 


a number from Milwaukee, will take part 
in the State high school band contest 
at Lake Geneva in June. 
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Dorothy 
Bell 


HARPIST 


“It affords me great pleasure 
to say that Miss Dorothy Bell 
has been first harpist of the 
Civie Orchestra for the last 
two years, and that she has 


shown unusual ability, both as 
a solo performer and an orches- 
tral player. She deserves to be 
most highly recommended in 
both these capacities.”’ 

(Signed) FREDERICK A. 

Conductor, Chicago Symphony 

tra, May 1, 1922. 

“Dorothy Bell acquitted her- 
self well Her tone was good 
and technic clean.’’—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Eve. Post, 
Jan. 23, 1922. 

‘‘Miss Bell revealed a virtu- 
oso’s command of the resources 
of her instrument.’’—St, Louis 
Star, May 24, 1922. 

“Dorothy Bell. harpist, be- 
witched the audience with her 
brilliant playing. Miss Bell's 
playing is extraordinary.” 
Muncie, Ind., Morning Star, 
March 29, 1922 


STOCK, 
Orches 


Exclusive Management 
E. BOOTH 
319 West 73rd St., 


Personal Address 
3842 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
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Alfredo Gandolfi 


BARITONE 


CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA COMPANY 
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Grinnell Glee Club Upholds Traditions 
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Glee Club of Grinnell College, 


RINNELL, IOWA, March 8.—Glee 

club singing in midwestern colleges 
and universities has received a decided 
impetus since the inauguration of the 
annual western intercollegiate glee club 
competition at Chicago last year, and 
the earnestness with which the fourteen 
competing organizations sang before an 


audience of 4,000 persons at Orchestra 
Hall last month indicated that in the 
near future glee clubs will vie in in- 
terest with football teams. 

Grinnell, the winning club, was trained 
by David E. Peck, a graduate of Grin- 
nell in the class of 1907, and head of 
the violin department. The club was 
founded by Rossetter G. Cole, thirty 
years ago, when he joined the faculty 
as director of music, and for the past 
ten years it has been under Mr. Peck. 
The fact that the present club was suc- 
cessful in contests with glee clubs from 
institutions with from five to ten times 
the enrollment of Grinnell indicates that 
the tradition established by Mr. Cole in 
the early years of the club’s history has 
persisted, and that it is possible to com- 
bine real musical attainment with the 
exuberance of college spirit. 

The twenty-four college boys compos- 
ing the Grinnell Club come from all 
over the Middle West. Only a few of 
them have ever had singing lessons, and 
in addition to being members of the glee 
club some of them are stars at foot- 
ball and on the track; some of them are 
in dramatic work, some in journalism, 
some in forensics. Members are elected 
to the club on the basis of their quali- 
fications as singers, and not for social 
or fraternal reasons. 
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As a result of their victory in the 
Mid-Western contest the Grinnell Club 
represented the West in the _ inter- 
collegiate glee club competitions in New 
York on March 1. 

Last year the University of Wiscon- 
sin was first in the Western contest, the 


David E. Peck, Conductor, Which Recently Won the Mid-Western Contest in Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


University of Illinois second, and Grin- 
nell third. 

The Grinnell Club was recently en- 
larged to twenty-four members for the 





MANY CHOIRS TAKE PART 
IN NEW BRITAIN PROGRAM 





Swedish Societies Organize Concert— 
Musical Club Hears Excerpts 
from Mozart Operas 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., March 8.—The 
United Swedish Societies gave a concert 
at the Central Junior High School, under 
the auspices of the Wennerberg Male 
Chorus of this city, on Feb. 23. Those 
who took part were the United Chorus, 
conducted by Orvar Rosengren; Swedish 
Glee Club of Hartford, under the baton 
of Edward Thorsell; Norden Singing 
Society of Bridgeport, led by Henry 
Nyberg; the Arpi Sextet and the Wen- 
nerberg Male Chorus, of which Dr. Abel 
Ahlquist is leader. The assisting artists 
were Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Eric 
Demander, violinist, and Signe Norden 
and Thure Frederickson were accom- 
panists. 

The New Britain Musical Club lately 
heard an interesting program which in- 

cluded excerpts from “Marriage of 
Fi igaro,” “The Magic Flute” and “Don 
Giovanni,” given by Herbert Anderson, 
Theron Hart, Harold Sjolander, Dorothy 
Latham, Fred Latham, John W. Lindsay. 
Florence Parker, Emilie Andzulatis, 
Ruth Schade, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Schailer, Arthur Wasley, Violet Powers, 
Lolia Littlehales, Florence Parker, Miss 
Olcott and Miss Markham. Gertrude 
Hine read a paper on the life and works 
of Mozart. Inger Earnest presided. 

Another attractive program was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the New Britain 
Musical Club by Miss Olcott, Mrs. Philip 
Shailer, Marion Wolcott, Violet Powers, 
Gertrude Hine, Doris Bradley, Ilga Har- 
vey, Lolia Littlehales, Florence Tomma- 
soni, M. H. Fleitzer and H. G. Schauffler, 
and an interesting paper was read by 
Dorothy Latham. 

Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Henry 
Welden, bass; Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, 
and Claude Gonvierre, pianist, appeared 
before a capacity audience at the Palace 
Theater on Feb. 21, under the auspices 
of the New Britain Musical Club. 

Mrs. Maurice Milke, contralto, gave a 
recital before members of the Woman’s 
Club at the home of Mrs. William C. 
Hungerford. Edwin Rechlin was accom- 
panist. 

At the annual Scotch concert of Clan 
Douglas*in Odd Fellows Hall the pro- 
gram was given by Mary Loveridge Rob- 


bins, soprano; Grace Walter Nichols, 
contralto; Horace L. Smith, tenor, and 
John D. Stevenson, -bass, all of New 


Haven, Conn. 


sake of increased volume, and _ the 
results have been most satisfactory. 
Bernice Shalker sang in Trinity 


Methodist Church recently, giving songs 
by Chadwick, Kursteiner, Burleigh, 
Dvorak and others. Miss Shalker was 
soloist at a meeting of the Woman’s Club 
and was assisted in an interesting pro- 
gram by the Mendelssohn Trio, consist- 


ing of Theron Wolcett Hart, pianist, 
Herbert E. Anderson, violinist, and 
Henry G. Schauffler, ’cellist. 


The First Baptist Bible School Or- 
chestra gave a concert at the church on 
Feb. 26 for the benefit of the local City 
Mission. The assisting soloists were 
Mildred Berglund, soprano; Howard E. 
3rewer, organist; Charles A. Johnson, 
pianist, and George Westerman, George 
Hallock and Allen Ward, violinists. 

The second in the series of three twi- 
light musicales was held at the Shuttle 
Meadow Club, when Millicent Chapman 
Cooke and George Morgan gave an at- 
tractive concert of songs and piano solos. 

F. L. ENGEL. 


High School Students Give Carthage 
Program 

CARTHAGE, ILL., March 8.—One hun- 
dred High School students presented an 
orchestral and choral program recently 
under the leadership of Susan Davidson, 
with admirable effect. The High School 
Orchestra played Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite. Deems Taylor’s “The Chambered 
Nautilus” was sung by the High School 
chorus; Jordan’s “Barbara Frietchie” 


by the freshman division of this ci 
and MeCollin’s “Sleeping Beauty” by 
the girls’ chorus. Dorothy, Bran op 
played as an organ solo the Pilgr .,’ 
Chorus from “Tannhauser” and a vi jn 
solo, Godard’s “Jocelyn” Berceuse, as 
given by Lyle Atkins. Miss Brar 7 
and Louise Hughett were accompan. ts; 
EvE SIMMONDS-RUNYO 





OPERA SOPRANOS GIVE 
SPRINGFIELD RECITA 


MacDowell Male Quartet Heard in & 
day Y. M. C. A. Series—Club 
Presents Artists 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 8.—Spri. ¢- 
field has had some rather interest ig 
music in the last two weeks. The 1} 
Dowell Male Quartet sang in the A) |i- 
torium at one of the Y. M. C. A.’s Sin 
day afternoon concerts. Jane Eller, cn. 
tralto, was the soloist and Mary H. 
Steele accompanist. The Quartet’s ; 
gram included works by Forsythe, Ha‘ :h, 
Herbeck and Edward Ballentyne, clos ng 
with Speaks’ “My Homeland.” 

Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, sang 
at another of the Y. M. C. A. series in 
the Auditorium. Besides giving the Ha)ia- 
nera from “Carmen” with rare artist 
she sang a group of songs by Krai 
and Lenormand, Tosti’s “Good-bye” and 
works by Durant and Monteverde. 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in recital 
at the Auditorium, assisted by Joseph 
Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude Gotthelf 
Gonvierre, pianist. 

Mrs. Hazel R. Kimball, soprano, and 
Charles Bradford Beach, baritone, gave 
a recital before the Tuesday Morning 
Music Club. Mrs. Kimball sang a lieder 
group and Wagner’s “Traume,” an air 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” Gounod’s 
“Jewel Song,” Saint-Saéns’ “Swan,” 
and Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise” and 
a group in English by Fairchild, Foster, 
Curran and George C. Vich, accompanist 
It was Mr. Beach’s first appearance i 
Springfield. He sang Handel’s “Hea 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves”; Martin’s 
“Wayfarer’s Night Song” and “Lung 
dal caro bene” by Secchi. His program 
closed with “Danny Deever” and Deems 
Taylor’s “Captain Stratton’s Fancy.” 
Helen Tiffany was his accompanist. 

JULIAN SEAMAN. 
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Faculty Members Heard at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

MADISON, WIs., March 8.—A series « 
interesting recitals is being presented 
this season by members of the facult: 
of the school of music of the Universit) 
of Wisconsin. The first recital was 
given by Leland A. Coon, pianist, wh: 
has returned recently from a course of 
study with French masters. Cecil Bur 
leigh, violinist, assisted by Leon L. IIti 
pianist, gave the second recital, and th 
third program was given by Louise Lock 
wood, pianist, and Signe Holst, con 
tralto. Mr. Coon was the accompanist 


Ella Kolar, American soprano, will 
give a recital of operatic arias in the 
Elks’ Auditorium in Providence on 
March 19 and will sing at the Academ} 
in Haverhill, Mass., on March 26. 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
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‘New York's Concert Week Replete with Brilliant Events 
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way, HE concert season, as it 
#1 moves toward spring 
and inevitable decline, 
clings to life with al- 
most unabated vigor and 
tenacity. Last week 
prought a scarcely perceptible lessen- 
ine of activity, and on the schedule 
were several events which were out of 
the beaten track. New music was 
heard in considerable abundance dur- 
the week, especially music of 
American composers, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Tollefsen Trio, American Mu- 
nis Guild and John Powell being 
among the concert-givers who leav- 
ened their programs with novelties. 
An unusual recital was that given by 
Jascha Gurewich, who, although his 
instrument is the saxophone, made no 
attempt to enter into competition with 
the exponents of jazz. 


Flonzaleys Play New Works 


A group of brief pieces by Ernest 
Bloch formed the novelty of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet’s third concert of the 
season in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. Classic quartets— 
Brahms’ in B Flat, Op 67, and Schu- 
mann’s in A, Op. 41—began and 
ended the program. Mr. Bloch’s new 
works are entitled respectively “Pay- 
sages” and “Night.” The first-named is 
a set of three miniatures; thumbnail 
landscapes bearing these titles: “North,” 
“Alpestre” and “Tongatabou.” They 
were played for the first time on this 
occasion, from the manuscript. 

Mr. Bloch has set down with all his 
well-known skill brief atmospheric pages, 
especially in the first sketch, which in 
this reviewer’s opinion is easily the finest 
of the three. Its monotonous gray color, 
curious haunting cadences, evoke a 
bleak, bare snowscape with striking 
fidelity. ‘“‘Alpestre’” is more or less con- 
ventional in conception, and so _ is 
“Tongatabou,” which is presumably some 
South Sea paradise. This last piece is a 








~. 
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kind of savage dance, charged with exotic 
color and suggestive in its ryhthms. The 
craftsmanship of these works is the kind 
one expects from this gifted composer. 
The emotional content is not. One would 
vastly prefer more evidences of the pro- 
found spirit that speaks in Ernest 
Bloch’s Symphony “Israel,” in his Quar- 
tet in B, in his “Jewish Poems,” in 
“Schelomo,” the Viola Suite, the Violin 
Sonata. These latest pieces may be all 
very well as diversions, but they are by 
no means representative of their author’s 
true artistic powers. “Night,” which is 
described as a Poem for String Quartet, 
is full of sensitive touches, and the mood 
is expressive indeed, but it is a mere 
cameo from a hand capable of monoliths. 
The pieces were beautifully played by the 
Flonzaleys, and were cordially applauded. 

The favorite artists played with 
familiar skill and charm in the Brahms 
and Schumann scores, and were called 
repeatedly to the platform by an audience 
that filled virtually every seat in - = 


Three American Novelties 


The accomplished American pianist, 
John Powell, designed an unusual pro- 
gram for his recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon of last week. 
Happily, it is no longer rare to en- 
counter native music in our concert halls, 
but it is certainly uncommon to hear as 
many as three works of major dimen- 
sions such ‘as were introduced by Mr. 
Powell last week. These were George 
Harris’s “Moods,” Bassett Hough’s Cha- 
conne and Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
“Birthday Waltzes,” each of which had 
its premiére at this recital. ; 

All three scores compel genuine re- 
spect and admiration. They are sincere, 
serious and musicianly. Mr. Harris, who 
is much better known as a singer than 
as a composer, shows in these “Moods” 
a very fine and sensitive talent, a sure 
command of creative technique, a taste 
that keeps the banal at more than arm’s 
length. He understands the piano and 
writes for it with distinction. His 
themes are in every case poetic and re- 
fined, his idiom has a certain personal 
quality which, without being “modern,” 


is constantly engaging. There are five 
of these “Moods,” most of them .brief, 
and each one is a tone-picture of in- 
dividual charm. 

Mr. Hough’s Chaconne is attractive in 
another fashion. It too has moments of 
real poesy, blending beauty and scholar- 
liness in nice measure. The Chaconne 
form is apt to make for monotony; it 
demands unflagging ingenuity to make 
the many variations fresh and _ indi- 
vidual; and, if Mr. Hough has not al- 
ways been successful in this exacting 
task, his occasional failure has been 
shared by great figures in the past. His 
Chaconne was richly worth hearing, as 
a musicianly and frequently imagina- 
tive treatment of a rigid classic form. 

The “Birthday Waltzes” of Professor 
Mason have many delightful qualities, 
and they are written with great skill 
and delicacy. They are not original in 
their essence—who today can make the 
waltz sound “original” without resort- 
ing to eccentric trickery?—but they 
are redolent of a kind of old-fashioned 
fragrance, a scent as of lavender, and 
they are simply and clearly written. 
There is Chopin and Schumann in the 
bars of these ten brief dances (the 
third, curiously, is a mazurka), and one 
of them apparently quotes the opening 
of a movement of one of Grieg’s violin 
sonatas. Despite these reminiscences, 
the pieces met the ear gratefully. 

These works were all beautifully per- 
formed, with a full, liquid tone, a poetic 
restraint, a devotion and a _ technical 
facility which must have delighted the 
composers, all three of whom were seated 
in a box. Each composer was, of course, 
called upon to bow in response to the 
warm applause which followed the play- 
ing of his work. 

The lengthy program was opened with 
a capital performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and 
Schumann’s “Carnaval.” In all, it was 
one of the most interesting and thorough- 
ly enjoyable piano recitals of the present 
season. B. R. 


Guild’s Closing Concerts 


For its third and last subscription con- 
cert of the season, the American Music 


Guild presented’a series of recent native 
compositions which, although they were 
not genuinely stirring, still had a fine 
spirit and admirable technic. 

Albert Stoessel’s Sonata in G for 
Violin and Piano, which he has presented 
here before, was admirably played by 
Hugo Kortschak and Francis Moore. 
“Tryptych,” by Rosalie Housman, is. a 
colorful piano series, portraying in its 
three divisions “Sowers,” “Sunset” and 
“Lights.” It is an essay in impressionism 
and conveys a mood rather than a 
graphic description. Ashley Pettis, who 
has been specializing in American piano 
music, gave a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, remarkable for its technical facility 
and sincerity. His playing was warmly 
received. 

Charles Martin Loeffler’s settings of 
poems by Baudelaire and Verlaine were, 
if not the most American, undoubtedly 
the most interesting contributions of the 
evening. Arranged for voice, viola and 
piano, they were performed with a fine 
sense of style and beauty by Delphine 
Marsh, contralto; Hugo Kortschak, viola, 
and Francis Moore, piano. The poems, 
which served as lyrics of unequal 
charm, were Baudelaire’s “La Cloche 
Fausse” and Verlaine’s “Dansons la 
Gigue,” “Le son du cor s’afflige vers les 
bois” and “Sérénade.” Harold Morris’ 
Violin Sonata in E Flat, played by 
Maximilian Pilzer, with the young com- 
poser at the piano, which concluded the 
program, is a skillful piece of work of 
no little charm and with moments of 
brilliance. Mr. Pilzer, in his perform- 
ance of it, exhibited a fine technic in the 
difficult passages. The audience received 
all the works with prolonged applause. 

H. M. 


Miss Sonin in Children’s Songs 


Frances Sonin gave her annual recital 
in the Princess Theater on the after- 
noon of March 3, presenting a program 
of children’s songs in costume. She 
sang Bainbridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” several settings of 


Japanese lyrics by Gertrude Ross and 


songs by Horace Johnson, Mana Zucca, 





[Continued on page 33] 
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OLDIE GROSS 


VIOLONCELLIST 


Makes Impressive Debut at the Studebaker Theatre Under the 
Direction of F. Wight Neumann 


‘the ’cello. 


FEB. 25, 1924 
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“‘Goldie Gross made her debut as ’cellist. 
‘Hungarian Rhapsodie’ by Popper, in which she displayed a precocious technic 
and a fine tone.”’ 

EDWARD MOORE, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, FEB. 25, 1924 

“Goldie Gross, a young ’cellist who plays with the aplomb and certainty 
of a veteran, appeared at the Studebaker. 
Rhapsodie was suave and easy.”’ 

HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 

“Miss Goldie Gross, violoncellist, at the Studebaker, was heard in Pop- 
per’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsodie,’ wherewith she displayed qualities that presage 
her success in her chosen profession, among them a-good technic and a tone 
of vibrating fullness and carrying power. 











- The Critics Unanimous in Their Praise of Miss Gross 
Expressed Themselves as Follows: 
MAURICE ROSENFELD—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, FEB. 25, 1924 
‘Miss Gross played the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodie’ by Popper with a full 


round tone and with warmth in the slow themes, and she disclosed a rapid, 
clear technical gift in the faster czardas themes of the piece.’’ 


KARLETON HACKETT—CHICAGO EVENING POST, FEB. 25, 1924 
‘‘Miss Gross played with musical feeling and drew a good tone from 
Her technic was clean and she had herself well in hand.” 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN—CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER, 


I could hear her only in the 


Her performance of a Popper 


She was warmly and deservedly 


Management of GOLDIE GROSS, 3844 LAKE PARK AVE., CHICAGO 
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‘Creation Sung by Choir of Cambridge, Ohio, Club 
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Chorus of the Tuesday Music 


AMBRIDGE, OHIO, March 8.—The 
Tuesday Music Club’s Chorus, under 
the baton of Edwin M. Steckel of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., recently performed Haydn’s 
Oratorio, “The Creation,” with M. Gless- 
ner Rech as organist and Mabel C. Ken- 


Club of Cambridge, 
the Leadership of Edwin M. 


. J. Kay Meyers of Pittsburgh, bass. 








nedy as pianist. The soloists were Elsa 
Gundling Duga of Wheeling, soprano; 
Anthony Jones of Pittsburgh, tenor, = 

e 
performance was of exceptional interest, 
choir and soloists singing with fine effect. 
The Tuesday Music Club, of which Mrs. 


Ohio, Photographed After a Recent Performance of “The Creation,” 


Steckel of Wheeling, W. Va. 


MULITUALEAN 


Given Under 


Carl J. Rech is president and Edmund 
Hawthorne secretary-treasurer has 300 
members and is a very active organiza- 
tion. It has worked zealously for the 
success of the choir and has been greatly 
encouraged by the success of this per- 
formance. 





NEGRO FESTIVAL IN RALEIGH 


Carl Diton and P. R. De Berry Organize 
Demonstration 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 7.—The Raleigh 
Negro Music Festival, held here from 
Feb. 26 to 29, was “an educational move 
to demonstrate the interpretative and 
creative talent of the Negro and to en- 
courage the development of musical ap- 
preciation in the South. Carl Diton, 
Negro composer and pianist, was the 
musical director of the concerts, which 
were managed by Rev. Perfect R. De 
Berry of the Congregational Church. 

Four programs, covering the different 
phases of the musical art of the Negroes, 


comprised the Festival performances. 
Mr. Van Whitted gave a recital of 
classical organ works and Negro com- 


positions. Viola Hill, coloratura soprano, 
was heard in a varied program, assisted 
by the Shaw University Chorus. Carl 
Diton, in a piano recital, presented works 
of Bach, Chopin and Liszt, and on the 
last evening the Festival Chorus, trained 
by Robert E. Thornton of Shaw Uni- 
versity, offered an effective program of 
Negro music by Burleigh, Dett and 
Diton. Mr. Diton and Miss Hill were 
the assisting soloists. 


Fay Foster Stages Work for Music Club 
in Philadelphia 


“Chitrangada,”’ an East Indian fan- 
tasy, designed, staged and orchestrated 
by Fay Foster, with a ballet under the 
direction of Caroline Littlefield, was 
given at the recent annual breakfast 
of the Philadelphia Music Club in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
leading rdéles in the presentation were 
taken by pupils of Miss Foster, includ- 
ing Katherine and Agnes Dickel and 
Mrs. James M. Anders. The program 
was given in an artistic manner and 
was pronounced one of the most suc- 
cessful ever presented at a like affair. 

Stuart School Wins Guthrie County 

Contest 

GUTHRIE CENTER, IowA, March 
Stuart won the Guthrie County music 
contest here, with Guthrie Center rank- 
ing second, Menlo third and Bayard 
fourth. The event was an experiment 








8.— 


among the schools of the county. Ray- 
mond Leek, conductor of the Glee Club 
of Drake University, Des Moines, was 
the judge. Stuart won the boys’ double 
quartet, the boys’ glee club and the girls’ 
glee club contests and was second for 
mixed quartet and girls’ double quartet. 
Guthrie Center was first for orchestra, 
mixed quartet and girls’ double quartet 
and second for girls’ glee club. Menlo 
finished second in the boys’ glee club and 
orchestra competitions and third in that 
for girls’ glee clubs. Bayard got a third 
award for orchestra and a fourth for 
girls’ glee club. G. SMEDAL. 


SYMPHONY IN PITTSBURGH 


Reiner Conducts—Vis isiters Include Lead- 


ing Artists 
PITTSBURGH, March 8.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, pre- 


sented two programs at Syria Mosque 
on Feb. 28 and March 1. The soloist was 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist. Siegfried Wag- 
ner was present at the opening concert. 
Mr. Reiner had his forces well in hand 
and was cordially received. 

Edith Taylor Thomson  vresented 
Mischa Elman on Jan. 31, Mitja Nikisch 
on Feb. 7, Dorothy Branthoover on Feb. 
18 and Vladimir de Pachmann on March 
3, all at Carnegie Hall. 

Elena Gerhardt gave a recital of lieder 
at the same hall recently, under the 
auspices of the Art Society. 

The New York Trio, Clarence Adler, 
Scipione Guidi and Cornelius van Vliet, 
gave a concert under the local manage- 
ment of James A. Bortz. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





of Wisconsin Plans Music 
Contest 
MILWAUKEE, March 8.—The Wisconsin 
State music contest will be held at the 


University 


University of Wisconsin on May 8 and 


9. Contests will be held for girls’ glee 
clubs, mixed choruses, orchestras and 


bands, and there will be solo competitions 
in voice, violin and piano. Orchestras 
and bands will be in two classes; those in 
schools of 500 or more pupils will be in 
Class A and the schools with enrollments 
of less than 500 will be in Class B. The 
high school with the largest number of 
points will win a large silver loving cup, 
the Wisconsin High School Music Cham- 
pionship Trophy. C. O. SKINROOD. 


NEW ORCHESTRA WELCO® 5) 
IN PORTLAND, ME., DE .v7 


Young Players Appear Under Bat of 
Arthur T. Kendall—Friedman 
in Recital 


PORTLAND, ME., March 8.—The 
public appearance of the: Strand 
teur Symphony was made at the S: ay, 
Theater on Feb. 25, the first eveni 
a week’s engagement as an interm) «sip 
novelty. The new orchestra, orga. jzeq 
through A. Goodside and W. B. R. eye; 
of the Strand Theater, is compos: | o¢ 
seventy-five Portland musicians n 
young players, under the leadersh 
Arthur T. Kendall, conductor of the 
regular Strand Symphony. Capucity 
audiences greeted the newcomers, w hose 
first program included Handel’s L.irgo 
Dvorak’s Humoresque and a Marv), }y 
R. B. Halle. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, aroused the 
enthusiasm of his audience in a re jtg| 
in the municipal series at the City ‘{,)) 
Auditorium on Feb. 28. His program 
consisted of numbers) by = Mozart. 
Hummel-Friedman, Bach-Busoni, Chopjy 
group, Dohnanyi, Suk and Strauss. 
Godowsky and three of his own ¢om. 
positions; and many encores had 
given. 

Portland’s Rotary Club, at a recent 
noon-day guest luncheon, heard, in place 
of the usual speaker, a group of Bow doiy 
boys who came from Brunswick and 
sang songs. 

The fourth State contest for , 
professional musicians under the aus. 
pices of the Maine Federation of Mu 
Clubs will be held in Portland on Ma 
for voice, violin and piano. The co: test 
will be in charge of Mrs. James A 
McFaul, State president. 

The cantata, “A Flowerland Féte,” 
was given by the girls of the Kavanagh 
School as the opening feature of a 
cert under the auspices of the boys of 
the Catholic Institute on Feb. 25 and » 
at the City Hall Auditorium. Thousands 
of persons were in attendance on both 
evenings. A goodly sum was realized 
in aid of the building fund for the new 
Girls’ Catholic High School. 

ANNIE J. O’BRIEN 





Sioux City Hears Kreisler 

Sioux City, Iowa, March 8.—I) 
Kreisler was enthusiastically welcomed 
at the Sioux City auditorium on March 
5, when he appeared under the ausp 
of the Sioux City Concert Course, 
Carl Lamson as accompanist. 

G. SMEDA! 





FAY FOSTER 


COMPOSER | 


Teacher of Singing and Dramatic Art | 
Studio: 15 West 11th St., N. Y. | 
Phone Watkins 1101-J 








Contralto—Voice Builder—Coach 
HARRIE i k 0S [ ER vr ane W. soana Sty Rew 
Studio: 235 W. 102nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 6400 








WILLIAM 





Mitwitzk ¥Y 


Studio, Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Wed. and Fri. Afternoon 


Specialist in Foreign Language Pronunciation 


The text of the foreign songs on your program easily, 
quickly and perfectly learned through PHONETICS. 





Phone Circle 1360 








KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 





— 





RUMSE 


Maurice C, Teacher of Piano, Organ & Theory 


Vocal Coach 


Choral Conducting 
224 Central Park West 
(Near 82d St.) New York City 
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EMILY MILLE 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
New Yerk Cepete, 2231 Breadway, Studie & 
Endicott 1548 
Address ae. F te Residence a! ile 
903 wena Avenue, Greeklya, N. Y 
‘ol. Jefferson 9410 
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FELIX HUGHES 


Vocal Instruction 





Teacher of ALLAN McQUHAE, Tenor 


Studies: 50 Central Park West, New York City | 
Phone: Columbus 0998 
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MEZZO SOPRANO METROPOLITAN 


CECIL ARD 


OPERA CoO. 


Address All 
Communications (to 


Management o! 
CECIL ARDE% 
56 W. 6Sth St 
New York Cit 
Phone Columbus 37 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA C‘ 
SCOTTI OPERA CO. 


RAVINIA PARK OPERA C( 
Guest Artist with 
SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 
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Management 
Universal Concert Bureau 
17 East 42nd St., N. Y. C | 
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VIOLINIST 


Scores Emphatic Success as Soloist 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
February 24th, 1924. 


What the Critics Said: 
Goes Big With Orchestra 


By R. J. MeLAUCHLIN 
It was thought among the ancients that 





when Jove sounded his thunders on the in- 
auguration of an enterprise a fair and for- 
tunate omen was provided, foretelling divine 
approval and sure success, 
no Jove, but we have audiences who, when 
sufficiently moved, can thunder as boisterously 
aS any god of antiquity and to as good an 
effect. And such an Olympic audience as- 
suredly sat in Orchestra Hall Sunday after- 
noon thundering joyously and probably pro- 
phetically at young Harry Farbman, 17 years 
old and native to this city, who plays the 
violin so well that we dare not give free rein 
to our enthusiasm lest this revieW sound like 
a testimonial. 
wraith was present leading the applause. 


To-day we have 


It is suspected that Paganini’s 


Mr. Farbman’s selection was the Paganini 


Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
making all manner of technical demands on 
the performer. i 
hannels with colors nailed to the mast, and 
did not encounter a single shoal or reef with 
the least power to daunt him. 


He sailed through its devious 


He seems to 
able to do with his instrument virtually 


everything required of a superb artist, from 
showy, spectacular display of technical trick- 
ery to the production of a full, deep and even 
tone of the most caressing beauty. 
is a bad business in which to engage. but it 
ertainly seems that this young fellow is soon 
to be another star in the brilliant crown of 
Leopold Auer, his teacher, whose diadem al- 
ready includes such points of light as Elman 
and Heifetz. 
’ firmly resolyed to hear more of Farbman 
that he played an encore, and emptied ont a 
violinist’s entire bag of tricks, after which 
tt e audience suffered another excess of en- 
NHuslasm, 


Prophecy 


So noisy was the audience and 


Detroit News, Feb. 25 





Harry Farbman at 
First Public Annearance Here 
By EUGENE LEUCHTMANN 

Harry Farbman, caught in the moment of 


flight between youth and manhood, a tall, un- 
assuming boy, played, as soloist, a number 


would expect to hear from the masters of 
» violin. He played with the ardent fire of 
oy who is to become a poet, a master of 
n technic, who awaits the kindliness of 
e to rob his bravura of the boisterous, and 
th the keen intelligence and perfect taste 


f the genius who will some day hold the 


sical world in thrall. 
Ve ask forgiveness for the superlatives. 


‘ne cannot speak of Farbman, a Detroit boy, 


th qualifications. There is nothing to qual- 
He has the technical equipment of a 
ter of the violin. Farbman’s tone is the 
py medium between the coldly perfect tone 
the Heifetz, that was an Elman’s organ 
vox humana His harmonics are warm, 
rfnl His bowing is masterful. Artists 
not those who can accomplish the tech- 
ly impossible. There are other requisites 
the yiolinist’s art, and it is evident that 
bman has them He charmed his andi- 
. which crowded the hall to its capacity. 
seldom hears the tremendonslv difficult 
lenza with its many technical pitfalls. 
ed so well His hearers thundered their 
lanse, He played as encore a Wieniawski 
ber of almost incredible technical diffi 
Free Presa, Feb. 25. 





Displays Dazzling Technique 


dazzling exhibition of violin playing that 
the fitting reward of a spontaneous ova- 
from an audience that packed Orchestra 
was 17-year-old Harry Farhbman’s con- 
ition to the Detroit orchestra's sixteenth 
concert yesterday afternoon 
larry Farbman is the Detroit prodigy who 
fulfilled all of the hopes that his sponsors 
held for him. Whatever his Detroit 
nds exnected of him, Mr. Farbman more 
fulfilled with feats in harmonics. double 
trills and tremolos pnlayed with the 
liance of a young Heifetz and with a 
per warmth of tone. 
(nother man-sized ovation followed and 
the concert assumed its charted course 
—Evenina Times, Feh. 25. 
four through Austria, France 
and Italv, March, 1924. 


FARBMAN 
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WO novel musical pantomimes, form- 
ing the third program of the season at 

the Neighborhood Playhouse, had their 

first performance in the little theater 
on Grand Street on Thursday evening of 


last week. These were “An Arab Fan- 
tasia,” a series of scenes from Oriental 
life, with native melodies arranged by 
Anis Fuleihan, and the first American 
performance of a ballet, “Buffoon!” 
adapted from Prokofieff’s “Chout,” which 
has formed a staple of the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet in its recent European 
seasons. 

The productions of other years in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse had prepared 
auditors for the vividness of stagecraft 
and authentic racial note in these latest 
performances. The Arab scenes were 
those beside a river, with women drawing 
water and boatmen straining at the 
cable; the interior of a tent in the desert, 
with the head of the household making 
his obeisances toward the East and wel- 
coming the men of the visiting caravan; 
the crowded bazaar life of an Oriental 
City, and finally the mystic rites of a 
sect of dervishes in a mountain shrine. 

Most gripping were the tribal dances, 
executed to the clapping of palms in the 
desert tent, the mock pursuit and aban- 
don to pure rhythm and the final frenzy 
in which the dancer slashes himself with 
knives. The program was vague as to 
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Prokofieff Ballet and Arab Fantasia 
Produced at Neighborhood Playhouse 
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identity of all the chief performers, but 
admirable efforts were contributed by 
Marie Badash, Sophie Bersohn and 
George Bistany, who are said to have 
come to New York as members of an 
Arab theatrical company. The music 
was admirably given by Nahan Simon 
as singer, Mr. Bistany as player on the 
metallic tabla or drum, Alemsherian 
Melkon, who played the oude, a type of 
flute, and by choruses. The instrumental 
interludes between the scenes succeeded 
very well in capturing the atmosphere of 
the East. 


A Sprightly Russian Conceit 


“Buffoon!” formed the second half of 
the bill—an exceedingly amusing and 
sprightly farcical pantomime, staged in 
a semi-futurist style. The story is full 
of salty Slavic wit. The plot concerns a 
buffoon who plots with his wife to be- 
come rich by ostensibly killing her in the 
view of seven visiting fellow-buffoons 
and then bringing her to “life” by the 
strokes of a whip. The plan succeeds so 
well that the callers buy the wonderful 
weapon and eagerly go home to slay 
their seven helpmeets. When these fail 
to revive, they set out in quest of ven- 
geance. The chief buffoon disguises him- 
self as a housewife at the spinning wheel, 
but he is caught and carried home by the 
irate seven. Further complications enter 
when a wealthy merchant is brought by 


two matchmakers to view the seven 
daughters of the clowns, and instead con- 
ceives a violent attachment for the dis- 
guised buffoon. 

Any bare synopsis must fail of captur- 
ing the piquancy of the work as enacted 
last week in laughably spasmodic panto- 
mime and ludicrous facial gesture and 
with gay-colored costumes and settings 
in post-Bakstian style by Gertrude 
Peck. The chief dancers among a com- 
pany of thirty-three performers were 
Albert Carroll, adroit and droll as the 
Chief Buffoon, Blanche Talmud or Lily 
Lubell (the program failed to specify) 
as his Wife, Dan Walker as the pompous 
Merchant, with pink whiskers and a 
white top hat, and Aline MacMahon and 
Esther Mitchell as the Two Matchmak- 
ers—the first in particular being ludi- 
crous in a gown with puffed sleeves and 
bustle, leading a tiny mechanical dog. 

The Prokofieff score was well adapted 
to accompany this merry extravaganza. 
It was arranged for two pianos, played 
by Lily Hyland and Edmond Rickett; 
violin, Chester LaFollette; flute, Charles 
Rudy; oboe, Carlos Molyneaux, and per- 
cussion, Leo Walker. It is consistently 
staccato music, in which the violin and 
oboe frisk over more or less independent 
scoring for the pianos, with occasional 
glissando chirrups of the flute. A few 
eloquent passages remain in the mem- 
ory, such as the exultation of the wood- 
winds when the buffoon gloats over the 
money paid for his “magic” whip. As 
ballet music the score has the virtue of 
strongly stressed rhythms and the syn- 
chronization of the dancers’ movements 
last week was exact as well as quaintly 
expressive. R. M. K. 





New York Concerts and Recitals 
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[Continued from page 31] 


Liza Lehmann, Claude Warford and other 
composers of child lore. Miss Sonin im- 
pressed her audience with the sincerity 
and charm of her presentations, effec- 
tively interpreting the mood and color 
of each composition. Her voice, although 
light, is skilfully used and shows the 
result of careful training. An audience 
which included many children greeted 
the singer warmly. H. G. 


Daisy Jean in Recital 


Versatility of unusual degree was ex- 
hibited by Daisy Jean, Belgian ’cellist 
and soprano, in her recital at the Town 
Hall on Monday evening of last week. 
Miss Jean has been heard in New York 
and on tour in other seasons, but is best 
known locally as ’cellist. Her latest re- 
cital had as its most interesting feature 
the performance of Sigismund Stojow- 
ski’s Concertstiick for Cello, Op. 31, 
played with the composer at the piano. 
This work leans to classic models and 
is constructed with musicianly effective- 
ness, giving a rather prominent place to 
the piano. It has definite melodic appeal 
and in addition serves well to display 
the talents of the solo ’cellist. The com- 
poser was given much applause at its 
conclusion. 

Miss Jean also gave a group of songs, 
accompanying herself on the harp. She 
showed herself to be a skilled performer. 
Her voice has clarity and expressive- 
ness, and she gained popularity with her 
audience by her singing of numbers by 
Nougues, Debussy, Hahn, Gretchaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Franck, De Boeck 
and her countryman, Mortelmans. The 
program began with Handel’s Sonata in 
D Minor, No. 2, and closed with a mis- 
cellaneous ’cello group, including two 
Irish Melodies by Hahn and two Flemish 
Melodies by Mortelmans. Jean Wiswell 
was an accomplished assisting artist at 
the piano. T. N 

Philharmonic Quartet 


The newly organized Philharmonic 
String Quartet gave its second concert 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening of 
last week, including in its program a 
semi-novelty in Pick-Mangiagalli’s Quar- 
tet, On. 18. The Italian composer is 
chiefly known in New York for his ballet- 
pantomime “Il Carillon Magico,” which 
created a somewhat evanescent impres- 
sion when it was produced by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company some _ three 
seasons ago. The chamber music com- 
position given last week is of melodic 
appeal and in addition achieves a degree 
of atmosphere by the skillful use of 
occasional dissonance. It is in three sec- 
tions, of which the opening Adagio, of 
dreamlike charm, has a middle section, 
Molto vivace. The latter movements are 
labelled Ariette and Epilogue. 

Two classics opened and closed the 
program—Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat 


(Kéchel 458) and Brahms’ Quartet, Op. 
51, No. 2. The same characteristics that 
marked the quartet’s first concert were 
again in evidence—a large and sonorous 
ensemble tone, spirited playing in pas- 
sages exploiting passage work for the 
instruments, and a clean attack and 
fairly even balance of the parts. The 
Mozart work was played with a luscious 
richness of cantilena bowing, and the 
Brahms in the section Quasi minuetto 
done with much finesse. The players, 
as at the first concert, were headed by 


Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the New 


York Philharmonic, and included also 
Arthur Lichstein, Leon E. Barzin and 
Oswaldo Mazzucchi. R. M. K. 


The Gurdjieff Institute 


Twenty-four pupils of the Gurdjieff 
Institute, which makes its headquarters 
in Fontainebleau Forest near Paris, were 
seen in a “demonstration” in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 3. The 
program is difficult to criticize, as its 
nature was so entirely different from 
anything seen heretofore. Mr. Gurdjieff 


[Continued on page 36] 
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AST week in the field of 
symphonic music was 
calculated to rejoice the 
heart of even the jaded 
New York concert-goer. 
The programs held 

works of novel character in unusual 
proportion, and, by a curious chance, 

afforded an opportunity of hearing two 
well-known yet infrequently played 
symphonies by Mendelssohn on the 
same day. Of outstanding importance 
was the concert-pair given jointly by 
the famous Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The first program by these organiza- 
tions featured Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The week also brought 

the farewell concert of Bruno Walter, 

who has been the guest-leader of the 

Symphony Society. Another interest- 
ing event was the appearance as com- 

poser-pianist of Ernest Schelling with 

the Philharmonic Orchestra in his 
own “Impressions from an Artist’s 

Life.” 











Two International Concerts 


The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir con- 
vinced two big audiences of its su- 
perb qualities in the concerts given in 
association with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall on March 4 and 
5. This choir of about 200 voices mani- 
fested remarkable judgment in dynamics, 
artistic appreciation of the subtle beau- 
ties of tone-shading and a fine rhythmical 
sense, and demonstrated its caliber un- 

uestionably in the choral part of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. A choir which 
emerged so well from this exacting test 
may well take pride in its vocal re- 
sources. 

While in quality of tone the choir is 
not remarkable, it excites admiration by 
its art in blending a great body of sound 
with delightful finish. Its study of the 
nuances is superb. The graceful beauty 
of the music of the early masters in its a 
cappella program preceding the sym- 
phony at the first concert furnished a test 
of another character because of its seren- 
ity and dignity and the simplicity of its 
melodic line. Under the sincere, earnest 
leadership of the conductor, H. A. Frick- 
er, this test was also fully met. The 
motets were Palestrina’s “Adoremus Te” 
and “Exultate Deo,” Byrd’s “Ave Verum 
Corpus” and Bach’s “Come, Jesu, Come.” 
In the last of these, scored for eight 
parts, the elaborate contrapuntal effects 
ee by Bach were vocalized admira- 

y. 

When the Toronto singers, for the per- 
formance of the Beethoven Symphony, 
broke their rule of appearing only under 
the baton of their own conductor, they 
gained the benefit of the magnetic lead- 
ership of Mr. Stokowski in that stirring 
last movement. The effect in the rousing 
climaxes in which the choir and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra joined was electrical. 
There was an experienced quartet, com- 
prising Mabel Garrison, soprano; Merle 
Alcock, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone, all of whom 
negotiated the difficulties of the score with 
seasoned judgment. Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading of the first movement departed 
from tradition in certain respects, but 
the Scherzo was brilliantly played, the 
Adagio was a rich fabric of tone, and the 
Finale was magnificent. 

In the second concert, on March 5, con- 
ducted entirely by Mr. Fricker, Bach 
was represented by four excerpts from 
his Mass in B Minor—the “Cum Sancto 
“Spiritu,” “Et Incarnatus,” “Crucifix” 
and “Sanctus.” The reverent sincerity 
with which the “Et Incarnatus” was 
sung, and the mystic quality im- 
parted to it, was a feature of the con- 
cert. There were indeed many con- 
spicuous points of merit in the inter- 
pretation of the Bach music—the ex- 
ultant mood of the “Cum Sancto Spiritu,” 
the hushed beauty of the “Crucifixus,” 
and the fire of the climaxes in the “Sanc- 
tus,” a six-part chorus. 

An alluring example of part-singing 
was furnished in Stanford’s “Blue Bird,” 
a marvel of subtle tone-shading allied 
‘with descriptive beauty. This had to be 
repeated. Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds” was charming in its vivacity and 
delicacy of technic. Gustav Holst was 
represented by his setting of “Now Sleeps 


the Crimson Petal” and the “Rig-Veda” 
excerpt, “Hymn to the Waters,” both 
scored for women’s voices, and sung with 
beauty of tone and admirable rhythm. 
Dvorak’s “Dwellers by the Sea” gave the 
men of the choir an opportunity for 
stirring descriptive effects. Another fea- 
ture was the concluding number, Boro- 
din’s “Polovetzian” music for choir and 
orchestra, a characteristic and vigorous 
setting of dance themes, performed with 
rousing spirit. FP. 


Mr. Walter Says Farewell 


Bruno Walter said farewell as guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
last Sunday afternoon and was ap- 
plauded with a warmth which showed the 
esteem felt for him among patrons of 
the orchestra. The program was long 
and diversified. It contained the Over- 
ture to the “Bartered Bride” (in honor 
of the Smetana centenary), Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, a “Little 
Suite” by Volkmar Andrae, Strauss’ 
“Don Juan,” excerpts from Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” and the Overture to Web- 
er’s “Oberon.” 

The Mendelssohn symphony is not 
often heard these days, nor is the reason 
far to seek. It is graceful, pleasant and 
sometimes picturesque music, as Mendels- 
sohn’s creations generally are, but 
against these qualities must be balanced 
its length, monotony of mood and color, 
sentimentality. The Scherzo is wholly 
charming and there is much that is 
beautiful in tne Adagio, As a whole the 
work is interesting more on account of 
its comparative novelty than for its in- 
trinsic merits. It was played with much 
animation, precision and poetic feeling. 

The Volkmar Andrae Suite consists 
of four brief pieces, gaily colored, fluent, 
and utterly inconsequential. Such music 
evaporates instantly from the memory. 
One remembers the audience applauding 
—but audiences always applaud. Mr, 
Walter must harbor some admiration for 
these trifles, since he conducted them 
with great care and sympathy. The or- 
chestra for its part played brilliantly. 

“Don Juan” sounded curiously dead 
and flat, but Aeolian Hall has a way of 
rubbing the bloom from crchestral mas- 
terpieces. It was spiritedly played, how- 
ever, aS were the other items on the 
matinée’s list. B. R. 


Rosenthal with N. Y. Symphony 


Mr. Walter, the guest-leader of the 
Symphony Society, prepared a conven- 
tional program for last week’s Thursday 
afternoon concert in Carnegie Hall. Fol- 
lowing the Second Symphony of Brahms, 
there were heard Liszt’s First Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat, and two hackneyed Wag- 
ner scores, the Prelude and Finale from 
“Tristan” and the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude. The soloist was Moriz Rosenthal. 

The music was quite in keeping with 
the bright, spring-like weather. Surely 
Brahms’ well-loved D Major Symphony 
might be said to celebrate the verdant 
season, the delights and beauties of na- 
ture when she dons fresh and glowing 
garments. There is romance in this sym- 
phony, innocent and joyous romance, es- 
pecially in the first movement; and Mr. 
Walter and the orchestra were successful 
in bringing out this spirit. It was a fine, 
clear, simple and poetic performance 
which they gave the work. 

Mr. Rosenthal again preved himself 
the grand master of the bravura style. 
How brilliantly, with what elan he plays 
this old battlehorse of the great Franz 
of Raiding! Difficulties cease to exist 
the moment he touches the keys; scales, 
arpeggios, figurations ripple forth and 
take on lovely colors. This is playing 
with a most remarkable luster and finish, 
yet, much as it in one sense resembles 
the polished panels of the old Dutch 
painters, there is a sweeping quality, a 
verve about Mr. Rosenthal’s pianism 
which definitely lifts it above the minia- 
ture plane. The pianist was given an 
ovation after the concerto, and returned 
to the platform many times to bow his 
acknowledgment. The orchestra and 
conductor also had a victory following 
the symphony, Mr. Walter bidding the 
men rise in answer to the applause. 


Mr. Gallico’s “Eu phorion” 


A new work, placed between two old, 
familiar favorites, was performed by the 
Philharmonic Society on Thursday even- 
ing of last week in Carnegie Holl. This 
was Paolo Gallico’s “Euphorion,” which 
is described as a “symphonic episode,” 


and which on this occasion was given its 
first hearing in New York. It was heard 
after Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
and was followed by the Prelude and 
Finale from “Tristan,” which was hav- 
ing its second performance that day in 
Carnegie Hall and doubtless its thousand- 
and-first in this city. Mr. Gallico, al- 
though born in Italy, is classed as an 
American composer, having long been 
resident in this country. 

Willem Mengelberg and the orchestra 
did well by the Gallico score, which is 
rather difficult music of the post-Wag- 
nerian type. The score bears this ex- 
cerpt from “The Philosophy of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” by Thomas Davidson: 

“Euphorion is the son of Faust and Helen 
of Troy. Helen gave birth to a wonderful 
boy—Euphorion, a genius without wings, 
faun-like, without animality, a creature of 
the most enthusiastic and venturesome dis- 
position. Naked at first, he enters a cleft in 
the rock and emerges in the most wonderful 


attire with a golden lyre in his hand and an 
aureole about his head. His music charms 


Faust, Helen, and even Mephistopheles 
(Phorkyas), which shows that it contains a 
diabolical element. His venturesomeness 


leads him to climb the giddiest heights, and 
in spite of the warnings of his parents to 
keep on the ground, he is determined to 
climb. Arcadian simplicity is not for a youth 
like him. He demands action, passion, sen- 
sation, struggle, war. Mistaking his flying 
robes for wings, he flings himself, despite the 
monitions of his parents, from the highest 
peak into the air. In a moment he falls dead 
at his parents’ feet.” 


The composer has striven to depict in 
tone “the short but kaleidoscopic life of 
Euphorion.” He uses several leading 
motives to identify the main characters, 
and from these builds up a tone-picture 
of some vividness and considerable va- 
riety. Having a full knowledge of the 
modern orchestra, Mr. Gallico writes 
with skill and occasionally with imagina- 
tion. Yet the music lacks originality, 
lacks personal quality, fails to achieve 
a climax of poignant quality. Technical 
skill is all very well and desirable, but 
for eloquent and strong music there must 
be a constant play and commingling of 
imagination and emotion. Mr. Gallico 
knows the music of Wagner and Strauss, 
and has not succeeded in forgetting these 
masters while composing “Euphorion.” 
In brief, it is not individual music, nor 
does all its brilliance conceal this defect. 
It was admirably played and very cor- 
dially applauded. The composer, who 
was seated in a box, was compelled to 
bow several times. 

The Dvorak and Wagner works were 
played with familiar skill. Here and 
there in the “New World” was some over- 
elasticity of tempo, notably in the En- 
glish horn solo of the Largo, which went 
on leaden feet, and the Poco sostenuto of 
the Scherzo, which also dragged a bit. 
The audience greatly liked the interpreta- 
tion, and showed that it did. B. R. 


Grainger with Philharmonic 


Under the baton of Willem Mengel- 
berg, the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
heard in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of March 4, with Percy 
Grainger as soloist, playing the Grieg A 
Minor Piano Concerto. The orchestral 
numbers were the “Oberon” Overture and 


New Works Enliven Week in Symphonic F ield) 


the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” Sym; 
which had its millionth performa: 
the season on this occasion! 

The “Oberon” was delightfully jy. 
with snap and fine contrast in colo), ay, 
the same may be said for the Tech: ko, 


sky. Mr. Grainger likes the Grieg (yp. 
certo and plays it with the verve ©* 9. 
whose heart and whose interest «:¢ jy 
what he is doing. His tone, especia |y j, 
softer passages, was of great beauty 


and his phrasing and use of rubat» ey. 
ceedingly fine throughout. He wa: ; 
recipient of prolonged applause a’ ¢}, 
end of the work from an audience whic} 
filled the house. J. A. H. 


Schelling Plays Own Worl. 


Ernest Schelling’s “Impressions froy 
an Artist’s Life,” with the compos:r ; 
the piano, was the novelty which \; 
Mengelberg offered the Philharmonic pg 
trons in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afte,. 
noon. It was not the first New York 
hearing of the work, but served anew ; 
show the pianist’s powers, both as coy. 
poser and performer. Seventeen of th: 
nineteen variations were played. Whi): 
all are not of equal interest, each impres. 
sion stands complete in itself and 4| 
appear to be the fruit of a keen imagi. 
nation, set down by the hand of a skilled 
technician. The oboe solo of Variation 
No. 7, which bears the initials ‘“G. |,” 
for Georges Longy, is a thing of much 
beauty. Mr. Schelling has given a dra. 
matic description of ‘The Call to Arms,” 
and has risen to his loftiest heights j; 
the final variation, “The Luthera: 
Chorale.” Although the piano is treated 
as an orchestral instrument, there are 
many fine passages which the composer 
delivered with authority and brilliance. 

The other numbers on the program 
were Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which was superbly played, and Liszt's 
“Les Préludes.” Mr. Mengelberg was at 
his best and aroused the huge audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm through 
his intensely dramatic style. Both the 
conductor and soloist were given many 
recalls. B. C. 


The Friends of Music 


The program that Artur Bodanzky had 
prepared for the Friends of Music co! 
cert, on Sunday afternoon, was not one 
that offered serious problems for the lis- 
tener to solve. Of this short concert, 
which lasted scarcely more than an hour, 
the prevailing mood was one of light- 
hearted gaiety, as exemplified in t! 
festive spirit of the overture to Mozart’ 
“La Clemenza di Tito,” in the same con- 
poser’s Piano Concerto in A Major, and 
in Mendelssohn’s so-called “Italian” Syn- 
phony. 

The intimate framework provided was 
an ideal one for the enjoyment of Mo- 
zart, and as soloist in the concerto Oss!) 
Gabrilowitsch played with his well-know: 
subtle appreciation of Mozart’s style and 
deftness in turning the composers 
phrases with an individual grace, if 4! 
the same time there was less color and 
sparkle, in the last movement, especialy. 
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First Time This 


Cosi Fan Tutte and Tristan. Heard for 


Season at Metropolitan 


(000g M00NNUONAASQAANUOUOUOUAAA LS ESTOONEOUOUUAS AAU TEAL EUSN ANAESTH AANA 


ihe =e delectable “Cosi Fan 
*L Tutte” was given for the first time 

‘ing the current season on the evening 

March 6, drawing a large audience. 
e work, which is one of the sprightli- 

in the répertoire, first saw the light 

day in Vienna in 1790 and was given 

first American production, so far as 
known, at the Metropolitan in March, 
Despite the fact that it was writ- 

, while Mozart was in a period of 

eat unhappiness and distress of all 

nds, it is perhaps the merriest and 
st joyful of his operas. 

The book, which has suffered much 
‘inkering, was reviled as one of the silli- 
est librettos ever written, but that is an 
opinion, probably, of persons lacking in 
humorous sense. (There are even folk 
-o benighted as to find “The Mikado” 
dull!) Viewed as a piece of delightful 


9 


tomfoolery, both in the book and in the 
music, it would be difficult to surpass 
“Cosi Fan Tutte.” 

The cast was identical with that heard 
with the exception of the 


heretofore, 





The 
CHashington Heights Musical Club 


Fiordiligi, who was formerly imper- 
sonated by Mme. Easton, but on this oc- 
casion by Mme. Delia Reinhardt. Mme. 
Reinhardt, singing the rdéle for the first 
time, looked very lovely and acted en- 
gagingly. Her singing was excellent, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
part is not an ideal one for her voice. 
Mme. Peralta repeated her fine per- 
formance of Dorabella, which is one of 
the best things she does, and also sang 
very beautifully. Mr. Meader and Mr. 
DeLuca as Ferrando and Guglielmo, re- 
spectively, sang and acted with finesse, 
and Miss Bori as Despina romped de- 
lightfully through her part and sang 
with much charm. Mr. Didur as the 
cynical Don Alfonso contributed much 
to the fun of the evening as well as the 
vocal excellence. Mr. Bodanzky conduct- 
ed, giving the entire work snap and 
verve. J. A. H. 


Notable “Tristan und Isolde” 


The reentry of “Tristan und Isolde” 
into the Metropolitan’s répertoire on 
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Wednesday evening of last week was an 
event to gladden Wagner-lovers. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza assembled a rarely excel- 
lent cast for the occasion. The orchestral 
reading, though it sometimes seemed to 
be merciless upon the voices in climaxes, 
was unusually fine under Mr. Bodanzky’s 
just baton. Of not least importance, 
Joseph Urban’s stage pictures, new sev- 
eral seasons ago, glowed impressively as 
of yore. 

Florence Easton was the Isolde—a 
rarely human one—who poured pathos, 
instead of a more common vitriolic qual- 
ity, into her long scene with Brangdne 
in the first act. She revealed an excep- 
tionally beautiful voice in the love scena 
of the second act and the noble “Liebes- 
tod.” Opposite her stood a _ capable 
Brangdne—that of Karin Branzell, the 
new Swedish singer—who made her first 
local appearance in the part. Her voice 
possesses a plushy quality, united to 
trumpet-like volume of tone, though it is 
a relatively high mezzo-soprano rather 
than a contralto. Further acquaintance 
with the part should make it one of Mme. 
Branzell’s most impressive achievements. 

Curt Taucher was the Tristan—a 
manly and physically credible, though 
not especially romantic, figure. His 
singing has, however, gained amazingly 
in freedom and resonance since he was 
heard here last year, and he exceeded 
any German tenor of recent years in his 
success with the second-act music. More 
restraint would have added artistry to 
his work in the last act scene of delirium. 
Michael Bohnen was an impressive King 
Marke, phrasing and coloring his music 
with superb skill. 

Friedrich Schorr, the second newcomer 
in the cast, gave fine, open tones and 
virile timbre of voice to the music of 
Kurvenal. He is an important acquisi- 
tion. Arnold Gabor appeared for the 
first time here in the subsidiary part of 
Melot. Others who did well by minor 
parts were Rafaelo Diaz as the Shepherd, 
Louis D’Angelo as the Steersman and 
Angelo Bada, who sang the off-stage 
music of the Sailor excellently. The 
choral contribution in Act I was lusty 
and in good tempo and tone. The stage 
action, under Samuel Thewman’s hand, 
was smooth. R. M. K. 

“Anima Allegra” Repeated 

Lucrezia Bori, whom an indisposition 
recently kept from the cast of “Anima 
Allegra,” again sang her réle of Con- 
suela in the gay Vittadini opera on Mon- 
day evening of last week. Her charming 
impersonation and singing excited new 
admiration. The remainder of the cast 
was also familiar. Mr. Lauri-Volpi was 
a stalwart Pedro and one of clear, win- 
ning voice; Mr. Tokatyan again dis- 
charged the comic “business” of Lucio 
with real finesse; Mme. Howard was ex- 
cellent as Donna Sacramento. The other 
roles were well taken by Nannette Guil- 
ford, Grace Anthony, Marion Telva, 
Louise Hunter, Adamo Didur, Angelo 
Bada, Millo Picco, Italo Picchi, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Paolo Ananian. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. H. G. 

New Faces in “Chenier” 

Two favorite artists, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, joined 
the cast of “Andrea Chenier” on Friday 
evening. Mr. Lauri-Volpi, singing the 
name part for the first time in New 
York, won an instant success, his fresh, 
virile voice bringing new beauties to the 
music allotted to the young poet. He 
was ardently applauded. Mme. Reth- 
berg’s Madeleine was a worthy addition 
to this fine artist’s gallery of operatic 
portraits. Vocally, she was again wholly 
admirable, singing with pure, rich tone 
and capital phrasing. For the rest, the 





cast was familiar, reading as follows: 
Charles Gerard, Mr. Danise; Countess 
De Coigny, Mme. Howard; Bersi, Mme. 
Dalossy; Fleville, Mr. Reschiglian; The 
Abbe, Mr. Paltrinieri; Major-Domo, Mr. 
Malatesta; Mathieu, Mr. Ananian; Spy, 
Mr. Bada; Roucher, Mr. Picco; An Old 


Woman, Mme. Telva; Fouquier, Mr. 
Gustafson; Dumas, Mr. D’Angelo; 
Schmidt, Mr. Malatesta. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted spiritedly. A. T. 


Matinée Double-Bill 


“L’Oracolo” and “Le Coq d’Or,” given 
as a double-bill, delighted the usual large 
Saturday matinée audience. The indispo- 
sition of Ellen Dalossy provided an op- 
portunity of hearing Frances Peralta in 
the réle of Ah-Yoe in “L’Oracolo”—her 
first appearance in this part in New 
York. Miss Peralta was in excellent 
voice and sang her solo with genuine 
distinction. Her portrayal of the un- 
happy Chinese heroine was artistically 
conceived and excited admiration. The 
other artists in the Leoni work were 
familiar: Mr. Didur as Win-Shee, Scotti 
in his famous impersonation of Chim- 
Fang, Mr. D’Angelo as Hoo-Tsin, Mr. 
Harrold as Win-San-Luy, Marion Telva 
as Hua-Quee and Mr. Audisio as the 
Fortune Teller. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 

Thalia Sabanieva sang the “Queen’s 
Air” in “Coq d’Or” with marked vocal 
ease and brilliance and was given a most 
cordial round of applause. The double 
cast also included the following gifted 





singers and mimes: Adamo _ Didur, 
Marion Telva, Rafaelo Diaz, Louis 
D’Angelo, Pietro Audisio, Vincenzo 


Reschiglian, Nannette Guilford, Rosina 
Galli, Alexis Kosloff, Florence Rudolph, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Ottokar Bartik. Isa- 
dor Swee, Domenico Da Re. Mr. Bam- 
boschek conducted. M. B. S. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 


Marcella Roeseler made a successful 
début as Santuzza in “Cavalleria” Satur- 
day night. She sang and acted with 
charm. Tokatyan was the thoroughly 
satisfying Turiddu; Picco was Alfio. 
Queena Mario was the captivating 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” dividing honors 
with the stirring Canio, Martinelli. The 
house was crowded. Moranzoni and Papi 
conducted. m Fs 


Sunday Night Concert 


At the Sunday night concert, on which 
occasion Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was 
the guest artist, Frances Per lta, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Merle Alcocok, José 
Mardones and Queena Mario were the 


vocalists. The opening orchestral num- 
ber was the Overture to Balfe’s ‘Bo- 


hemian Girl,” after which Frances Per- 
alta acquitted herself admirably in “Tu 
che le vanita,” from “Don Carlos.” 
“Amor ti vieta,”’ from “Fedora,” was 
sung by Armand Tokatyan and was to 
have been followed by a solo by Miss 
Gordon, but instead Merle Alcock was 
heard in “Printemps qui commence,” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” which she sang 
charmingly. The first part ended with 
Mr. Friedman’s sturdy and brilliant per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in 
B Flat Minor. The second part was 
opened with Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
No. 2, under the baton of Mr. Bam- 
boschek. José Mardones sang’ with 
sonorous voice “Di sposo, di padre,” from 
“Salvator Rosa,” by Gomez, while JWueena 
Mario, in the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
which she sang with purity of tone, re- 
ceived much well-deserved applause. The 
concert concluded with the piano solos by 
Mr. Friedman and Schubert’s ‘Marche 
Militaire,” played by the orchestra. 
W. R. 
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has spent thirty-five years in remote 
parts of Asia studying the esoteric 
philosophies, the very existence of which 
is unknown to the world in general. His 
knowledge of the ritual dances of vari- 
ous religious sects must be nothing short 
of extraordinary if those given are only 
a sample. Among the most interesting 
were co-ordination exercises that were 
bewildering to watch on account of their 
intricacy. 

The “stop” exercises were also of great 
interest. Each individual, Mr. Gurdjieff 
holds, has only a more or less limited 
“répertoire” of gestures, and these so 
merge into one another that their pos- 
sessor is unconscious of them. By these 
stop exercises a group of persons, at a 
given signal, pause in the attitude in 
which they were at the moment, and 
thus the entire “répertoire” of gesture 
is found. An extraordinary example of 
thought transference was given. A piano 
was placed halfway down the middle aisle 
and at this a pianist sat. Words were 
written on bits of paper by the 
audience and given him. He improvised 
a tune and the students seated on the 
floor of the stage, after a moment, told 
the word which had been communicated 
by the music. J. A Hi. 


Walter Leary-James Breakey 


Walter Leary, baritone, and James 
Breakey, pianist, equally divided a début 
recital program on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week in Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Breakey contributed the first group, 
playing Mozart’s Pastoral and Varia- 
tions, Beethoven’s “Country Dances,” 
Chopin’s Impromptu, Op. 36, and a 
Rigaudon by Raff. This young pianist 
plays simply, with clarity and restrained 
expression, and with a delicacy and crisp 
rhythm well suited to such works as 
the Mozart and Beethoven. He per- 
formed the brilliant movement by Raff 
with much assurance and good command 
of contrast. Later he again pleased his 
hearers in a modern group by Dohnanyi, 
Medtner, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 
Liszt. Time will doubtless deepen Mr. 
Breakey’s interpretations. His founda- 
tion is undoubtedly a good one. 

Mr. Leary has a serviceable baritone 
voice, fairly strong and resonant, and 
well produced. He, too, interprets his 
numbers simply and without straining 
after emotional effects. His first group 
comprised Handel’s familiar ‘Where’er 
You Walk,” Schubert’s “An die Leier” 


and “Der Alpenjager,” Hugo Wolf’s 
magnificent “Biterolf”’ and Strauss’ 
“Zueignung.” He was especially success- 


ful with the Wolf lied, and was warmly 
ee peti an extra number. For 
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than might have been expected. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was recalled repeatedly to 
acknowledge the audience’s enthusiastic 
applause. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that he departed from established cus- 
tom by playing from the music, a detail 
that intensified rather than detracted 
from the intimate chamber music atmos- 
phere of the occasion. 

The symphony, reflecting Mendelssohn’s 
reactions to the novel sight and sounds 
of Italy, was conducted by Mr. Bodanzky 
with marked clarity of outline and struc- 
tural exposition and with metronomic 
rhythmic incisiveness that seemed lack- 
ing, however, in the lilting buoyancy de- 
manded by the music, notably in the first 
and last movements. The audience was 
manifestly grateful for the opportunity 
of hearing the work. H. J. 


his second and concluding group the 
baritone gave songs in French and 
English by Lully, Saint-Saéns, Griffes, 
Deems Taylor and Grieg. Carl Deis 
accompanied efficiently. B. RB. 


Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Tollef- 
sen, pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Paul Kéfer, cellist, was heard in 
concert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 4, by a large audience. 

The program began with Schumann’s 
Trio in F, Op. 25, which was given with 
excellent ensemble, Mme. _ Tollefsen 
cleverly subordinating her part to those 
of the strings and yet making it tell. 
The Andante was particularly well 
played. Following this, Mme. Tollefsen 
gave a group of pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Olsen, de Schloezer and Paolo Gallico, 
the last-named being represented by a 
Paraphrase on Strauss’ ‘Artists’ Life,” 
having its first New York performance. 
The final number was Smetana’s Trio 
in G Minor, Op. 15, played in honor of 
the Smetana centenary. 

Mme. Tollefsen was applauded long 
and loudly after her group and was 
brought back for three encores, besides 
any number of bows. The Smetana 
work was admirably played, again with 
fine ensemble, and was a fitting end to 
a very agreeable concert. J. A. H. 


Adele Bliss Returns 


Adele Bliss, a French soprano, who 
made her New York début two seasons 
ago, appeared again in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 5. Miss 
Bliss’ program offered something of 
novelty in that it opened with a group 
of modern songs by Rachmaninoff, Tchai- 
kovsky, Gretchaninoff, Watts, Josten and 
Bassett, and included two groups of 
eighteenth century French songs and 
bergerettes, sung in costume. The second 
group was devoted to “Recontre” by 
Fauré, “Pourquoi Rester Seulette” by 
Saint-Saéns, “Le Colibri” by Chausson, 
Remberg’s “Chant Hindou” and Ariette 
by Vidal. 

Miss Bliss is evidently a singer of 
experience, who has discovered for her- 
self many of the subtleties of the suc- 
cessful recitalist. Her voice, of good 
quality, serves her well in publishing the 
moods and texts of her songs. Miss 
Bliss has a good stage presence and was 
wholly delightful in the charming songs 
of the eighteenth century. She was 
vigorously applauded by the large audi- 
ence. Commendable accompaniments 
were played by Frank Bibb. H. C. 


A Saxophone Recital 


A saxophone recital, but one that had 
no relation to the jazz invasion, was 
given by Jascha Gurewich at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening, March 6. 
The major works on the program were 
his own compositions, a Concerto in E 
Minor, Op. 102, a Mexican Concert 
Tango, “Passion” and a concert ballet, 
“Tda.” Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance and Men- 
delssohn’s Venetian “Gondellied” com- 
pleted an ambitious program. 

The interest in the concert was not 
entirely one of curiosity. There was 
lyric beauty in the performance of the 
Saint-Saéns piece and a virtuoso display 
of technic throughout. Yet Mr. Gure- 
wich’s program seemed a little preten- 
tious. The saxophone seems an instru- 
ment for humorous and rhythmic ex- 
pression, and an’ attempt to achieve 
delicacy and subtlety on it is unconvinc- 
ing. A large audience, with true appre- 
ciation of the pioneering spirit, ap- 
plauded warmly. H. M. 


Anna Kwartin in Début 


In her first recital, at the Town Hall 
on Thursday evening, March 6, Anna 
Kwartin proved herself a_ lieder, as 
well as a coloratura, singer. In her more 
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florid operatic arias from “The Barber 
of Seville” and “Dinorah,” she competed 
with the flute accompaniment success- 
fully. Her singing of them and of an 
aria from Glinka’s ‘“Russlan' and 
Ludmilla” was fluent in the accepted 
coloratura style. 

Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” and Strauss’ 
“Frihlingsgedrange” gave her an oppor- 
tunity to show her versatility. She sang 
them with charm and discrimination, and 
her voice became softer, her manner 
simpler, in the interpretation of lieder 
which demanded it. Miss Kwartin’s 
program, which included Italian, German 
and Russian numbers, had in its Ameri« 
can group two manuscript works, by 
Mana Zucca and Carl Beecher, which 
were well received by the audience. 
Coenraad V. Bos was, as always, an ex- 
cellent accompanist at the piano, and 
Marshall Lufsky assisted Miss Kwartin 
on the flute. | A 


Richard Singer Introduced 


Richard Singer, pianist, made his 
American début on the evening of March 
6, in an invitation recital given at the 
Ampico Studios. The program included 
works by Chopin, comprising the Ballade 
in A Flat, Nocturne in F Sharp and An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise; Liszt’s 
Consolation in D Flat, “Gondoliera” and 
“Liebestraum”; “To a Water Lily” and 
“Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell and 
Reverie and Intermezzo by Richard 
Strauss, with whom Mr. Singer has ap- 
peared as soloist. A final group con- 
sisted of “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” De- 
bussy; Hungarian Dance, No. 3, Brahms; 
and Valse Caprice, Rubinstein. 

Mr. Singer, whose first public recital 
will be given later this month, plays with 
emotional expressiveness and with not- 
able command of technical resources. 
The entire program was given with un- 
usual musicianship and skill, and was 
roundly applauded. W. R. 


Jeraldine Calla’s Début 


Jeraldine Calla, a young’ soprano 
sfogato, made her recital appearance in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 7, 
with Coenraad V. Bos atthe piano. Miss 
Calla’s program was somewhat lacking 
in unity, especially the first group, which 
began with a Handel aria and included 
a song by Boyce, an ariette from 
Grétry’s “Richard Coeur de Lion” and 
Mozart’s “Mia Speranza Adorata.” The 
second group was by Brahms and 
Strauss; the third, the twin arias from 
“Traviata,” and the fourth by O’Connell, 
an Old Irish Lullaby and other songs 
by Gretchaninoff, Burleigh and Bem- 
berg. 

Miss Calla was obviously suffering 
from hoarseness and in consequence it 
is difficult to make a fair estimate of 
her vocal ability. The voice is one of 
very high range, as the singer success- 
fully negotiated F above high C several 
times in the Mozart aria and D and E 
Flats in the “Traviata” excerpt. The 
middle and low voice is of fine quality 
and of some volume, and the scale is 
well unified throughout. That Miss Calla 
got all that was possible of the spiritual 
meaning of her German group cannot 
be said, and there were a couple of 
slips in memory. All of these things, 
however, are details which riper experi- 
ence will remedy. At present her in- 
tention is obviously sincere, her equip- 
ment above the average and she is ap- 
parently pointed in the right direction, 
which is more than can be said of many 
débutantes. Mr. Bos’ accompaniments 
were splendidly done. J. A. H. 


Manuel Quiroga 


Manuel Quiroga, the Spanish violinist, 
who returned to these parts earlier in 
the season after a decade’s absence, gave 
a second recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of March 8, with Samuel 
Chotzinoff at the piano. The same quali- 
ties of dignity and poise which were 
noted at Mr. Quiroga’s previous appear- 
ance were again in evidence at this 
recital. Beginning with Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, which he played with 
Kreisler’s cadenza, Mr. Quiroga was 
heard in a ‘“Poéme” by Chausson, 
Kreisler arrangements of pieces by Bach 
and Paganini, Beethoven’s G Major Ro- 
manza and an Air de Danse by Roger 
Pinaud, concluding the program with a 
zealous performance of a Zortzice, a 
Zapateado and “Zephyr,” the first two 
by Sarasate and the last by Hubay. Mr. 
Quiroga’s playing is such as to delight 
those who prefer poise and a dignified 
stage demeanor to sensational methods, 
for it is musicianly in every respect. 
The audience, which was one of size, 
brought him back for numerous bows 
and many encores. J. A. H. 








_ Schelling in Novel Recital 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, was hea. | 


at Aeolian Hall on Saturday eveni: 
March 8, in a recital given in conjw 
tion with his Duo-Art records. \ 
Schelling played a transcription of 
organ fugue and two Chopin piec 
the Nocturne in B and the Polonaise 
A Flat, with his usual delicacy of tou ) 
and appreciation of the nuances of t 
music. Then, in his “Suite Fantastiqu 
for Piano and Orchestra, arranged { 
two pianos, Mr. Schelling played ¢t 
second piano accompaniment to the Di 
Art’s reproduction of his playing of t 
solo part. The concert ended with t.. 
Duo-Art reproductions, notable for th: 
fidelity, of three Spanish Dances 
Granados and the Liszt Hungarian Rha 
sody, No. 10, as interpreted by Mr. Sch 
ling. A goodly audience enjoyed t 
playing of Mr. Schelling and of his mu 
cal “alter ego.” 2. 


Smetana Centennial Concert 


A concert was given in celebration «{ 
the centennial of Bedrich Smetana :; 
birth, under the auspices of the Czech 
Slovakian residents of New York, at t! 
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vown Hall last Sunday evening. The 
-rogram was composed entirely of works 
»y this composer and enlisted a number 
* professional musicians of Czech ex- 
traction. A spoken prologue was given 
Blanche Yurska, distinguished ac- 
tress. Anica Fabry, soprano, sang arias 
from the operas “‘Libuse” and “Dalibor.” 
Marie Mikova, pianist, played three piano 
vorks of the composer. Theresa Pro- 
hazka sang an aria from “The Bartered 
Bride’ and two Smetana songs. The 
New York String Quartet, made up of 
Otokar Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, Lud- 
vik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska, played 
the Quartet, “A Fragment from My 
Life’—an inimitable work which deserves 
more frequent hearings for its ingenious 
use of native folk rhythms and beauty 
of lyric style. 
The climax of the evening came when 
a company of some thirty boys and girls 
from the Young Folks’ Clubs danced the 
polka in the finale to Act I of “Bartered 
3ride.” while a mixed chorus sang the 
music, accompanied by an _ orchestra 
under the leadership of Karel Leitner. 
The dancers were dressed in native cos- 
tume and created such an effect in the 
merry measures arranged by August 
Berger, assistant ballet master of the 
Metropolitan Opera, that the number 
had to be repeated. R. M. K. 


Isa Kremer Sings 


Isa Kremer, Russian ballad singer, 
well known to New Yorkers from her 
recitals of a former season, was heard 
by a large audience in Carnegie Hal! 
last Sunday evening. Miss Kremer in 
her own department of song is_ in- 
imitable, for she projects with skilled 
facial expression, gesture and vocal in- 
flection the varied characters of folk- 
songs as few artists are able to do. Hers 
is not primarily the art of the lieder 
singer, who suggests weighty emotions 
by pure manipulation of voice. She acts 
out all her songs, and in those best 
adapted to her powers seems actually 
to become the character she portrays. 

Last Sunday she achieved her best 
effects again in Russian and Yiddish 
folk-songs, though she sang well in num- 
bers of other nations. In “Wieglied,” 
the cradle song of a Jewess who fore- 
sees herself being welcomed to Paradise 
obsequiously because her sleeping child 
has grown to be a great Rabbinical 
scholar, and in the familiar Hopak of 
Moussorgsky she reached considerable 
heights. On the other hand, such num- 
bers as Paisiello’s “Chi vuol la zingar- 
ella” require more pure lyric flow of 
voice to give them perfection. The 
singer’s program included also works 
from the Russian and Italian and songs 
by Fougerolles, Morley, Dargomijsky, 
Delibes, Schubert and Howard Brock- 
way. Sepp Morscher, harpist, and Ben 
Levitzky, violinists, assisting artists, 
played several numbers, and Vladimir 
Heifetz was again a very efficient ac- 
companist. R. M. K. 


Balokovic’s Thirteenth Recital 


_ Undaunted by the snapping of a string 
in the Tchaikovsky Concerto in D, Zlatko 
salokovic, at the National Theater on 
Sunday evening, played with virility and 
emotional depth in the thirteenth of his 
series of sixteen violin recitals. He ex- 
hibited decided power in this Concerto, 
produced a strong tone and gave the 
Canzonetta all its lyrical beauty. Miriam 
Allen was excellent in the piano part. 
The program also included the Brahms 
Sonata in A, an Irish Air by Hughes 
for the G string and the “Hymn to the 
Sun” from “Coq d’Or.” A large audi- 


ence enthusiastically recalled the violinist 


any times. P. J. N. 








Mme. Narodny to Sing Russian Songs 


Marie Mieler Narodny will give a New 
York recital of Russian, German and 
\merican songs in Aeolian Hall on the 

ening of March 15. She will sing 
rks by Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff, 
iére, Moussorgsky, Schubert, Strauss, 
Wrangel, Carpenter, Mac- 
well, Gilbert and others. Charles 
ng will be at the piano. 





Estelle Liebling Pupils Engaged 


Among the sixty-five singers who con- 
itute the choir of the “Miracle” produc- 
mn, the one who was chosen to sing the 
ily solo which occurs is Jessica Drago- 












nette, pupil of Estelle Liebling. Miss 
Dragonette comes from Philadelphia and 
has attracted much attention through the 
beauty of her voice and her artistic sing- 
ing. Ruth Welsh, another pupil of Miss 
Liebling, has been engaged by the Shu- 
berts for a prima donna réle. Evangel- 
ine Funk has been engaged by the same 
management as understudy to the prima 
donna of the “Innocent Eyes” Company. 





Onegin to Give Carnegie Hall Recital 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, who is near- 
ing the close of a very active season, 
will give her second New York recital 


in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
March 30. This is Mme. Onegin’s second 
season in America, and she will have 
fulfilled more than eighty engagements, 
including concerts in many parts of the 
country, appearances with leading or- 
chestras, and several engagements at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. She will 
appear next season under the direction 
of Arthur Judson, by arrangement with 
the International Concert Bureau. 





Musicians Honor Bruno Walter 


Members of the New York Symphony 
gave a dinner in honor of Bruno Walter, 
guest conductor, at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor on the evening of March 9. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Harkness Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch and their daughters, Polly B. 
and Anita B. Damrosch; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. 
Rice, Richard W. G. Welling and William 
S. Hawk. 





Gustave Rothe Gives Recital 


Gustave Rothe, tenor, gave a recital 
at the Pangrac studios on the afternoon 


of Feb. 17. His program included songs 
by Schubert, Franz, Brahms, Wagner, 
Carpenter, Dvorak, Ornstein, Lotti, 
Logan, Burleigh and others, which he 
sang with a good quality of tone and a 
fine appreciation of their musical value. 
He was ably accompanied at the piano 
by Anna Fuka-Pangrac. Mr. Rothe was 
heard by a large audience, which de- 
manded several encores. 





Max Drittler Plays for Blind Students 


Max Drittler, pianist, a member of 
of the faculty of the Master Institute 
of United Arts, gave a recital for the 
inmates of the New York Guild for 
Jewish Blind in Yonkers recently. His 
program included Schumann’s Sonata 
in C Minor and works of Bach, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Brahms, Liszt and Debussy. 
Many of the children of the home are 
students at the Master Institute. 





Rivoli and Rialto Give Special Programs 


Special programs were given this week 
at the Rialto and Rivoli theaters in trib- 
ute to “The Covered Wagon” production, 
which has begun its second year at the 
Criterion Theater. At the Rivoli, Irvin 
Talbot and Emanuel Baer led the orches- 
tra alternately and Harold Ramsbottom 
and Egon Putz took turns at the organ. 
At the Rialto, Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl alternated at the conductor’s desk 
and Alexander D. Richardson and S. 
Krumgold were at the organ. 





William Nikow to Give Second Recital 


William Nikow, tenor, will give his 
second New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 16. He 
will sing songs by Brahms, Schubert, 
Beethoven, arias by Wagner, Flotow and 
Bizet and songs by Campbell-Tipton, 
Burleigh and Gilberté. Mr. Nikow will 
be assisted by Mary Lackland, violinist, 
who will play a group of solos and sev- 
eral obbligatos, and Walter Kiesewetter, 
accompanist. 

Young Violinist, Ill, Cancels Recital 

Ruth Pierce Posselt, youthful violinist, 
whose New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
was scheduled for the afternoon of 


March 10, was forced to cancel her en- 
gagement owing to illness. 
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Nicholas Medtner Coming Next Season 
to Make First U. S. Tour as Pianist 


DALAAUARNA RATA ESSHAETANAE SETAC 


ICHOLAS MEDTNER, Russian com- 
poser and pianist, will make his first 
American tour next season. Mr. Medtner 
will arrive in New York early in October 
and his first appearance will be as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski. 
Arrangements for Medtner’s American 


tour began last summer when Ernest 
Urchs of Steinway & Sons visited him at 
his home in Switzerland. He is coming 
here under the auspices of the Steinway 
company and will be managed by Arthur* 
Judson. 

Born in Moscow on Dec. 24, 1879, 
Nicholas Medtner entered the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1891, studying the piano 
with Wassily Safonoff, who conducted 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
nearly twenty years ago. Safonoff is 
known as the teacher of composer- 
pianists, his three most famous pupils 
being Rachmaninoff, Scriabine and 
Medtner. 

In 1900, on his graduation from the 
Conservatory, Medtner won the gold 
medal for piano playing and, in the same 
year, the Rubinstein prize in Vienna. 
For two successive seasons he toured 
Europe and then, for a year, taught 
piano at the Moscow Conservatory. He 


j 











Nicholas Medtner, Russian Composer and 
Pianist 


resigned to devote himself to composi- 
tion and concert work and for the past 
few years has been living quietly in 
Switzerland. 





Plan Receptions for Americans at Fon- 
tainebleau School 


A public reception will be given by Le 
Journal of Paris in its festival hall for 
the newly arrived American students of 
the Fontainebleau School of Music, on 
June 22. On the following Sunday there 
will be a formal reception for the stu- 
dents in the Palace of Fontainebleau 
under governmental auspices. Camille 
Decreus, new director of the school, has 
already arranged a series of concerts 
during the summer. Among those who 
will be heard are Roger Ducasse, Florent 
Schmidt, Mr. Grosles, Albert Roussel and 
Guy Ropartz. 


Musicians Form New Trio 

Among the new instrumental combi- 
nations announced for next season 1s 
that of Georges Enesco, violinist; Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, and Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
pianist. The artists will give a program 
consisting of both chamber music and 
solos. Engagements will be arranged so 
as not to interfere with their individual 
appearances. 


Marion Lovell, who studied under 
Mme. Soder-Hueck and sings under her 
direction, sang for the radio at station 
WJZ recently. Her program included 
numbers by Schubert, Charpentier, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi, Dell ’Aqua, 
Clemont, Donizetti and Flotow. 
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Maria 
CARRERAS 
Pianist 


USES AND ENDORSES 


Ce iahdwies Pans 





. 
, 
exclusively 
Feb. 15, 1923. 
Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I played in Mexico during the past three 
months, in which time I have become well acquainted with Baldwin Concert Grands, I desire to express 
to you my entire satisfaction and admiration of the supreme qualities of the instruments you furnished me, 
I shall be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in America, ; a 
There is something particularly beautiful in the quality of tone of the Baldwin, a quality which 
corresponds entirely to my intention and desires. 3 sai 
After having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, Wilhelm Bachaus and Alfredo Casella, 
I can heartily and definitely state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front rank of artistic pianos, 
gL, Most cordially yours, 


NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
BRILLIANT VISITORS 


Philharmonic Plays Bloch’s 
“Jewish Poems”’—Many 
Recitals Given 


By Bruno. David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, March 8. Ernest 
Bloch’s “Three Jewish Poems” were 
given their first local performance by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and: were well 
received. Erno von Dohnanyi played the 
G Major Piano Cencerto of Beethoven 
and Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, 


completed the symphony program with 
the “Egmont” Overture and Gliére’s 
“Sirens.” 

An outstanding feature of the popular 
Sunday afternoon concert was the ad- 
mirable playifg of the soloist, Emile 
Ferir, principal viola of the orchestra, in 
his own “Crespuscule d’Orient” and 
“Caprice Basque.” Mr. Ferir’s melodic 
inventiveness and skill in orchestration 
were admirably displayed. 

Paderewski was again hailed enthusi- 
astically by a capacity audience. Under 
the Behymer management also occurred 
the successes of Josephine Lucchese, so- 
prano, with Jay Plowe, noted resident 
flautist in obbligatos, and of the Cherni- 
avsky Trio. Josef Schwarz, baritone, 
has substituted with marked success in 
several Southern California recitals can- 
celled by Emilio de Gogorza owing to 
illness. 

Renée Chemet gave the third recital of 
the Fitzgerald Concert Direction Course. 
Her violin playing was of the highest 
artistic caliber and she was demon- 
stratively applauded. 

“Quo Vadis,” the historical oratorio 
by Felix Nowowiejski, was repeated bril- 
liantly by the Los Angeles Oratorio So- 
ciety, with John Smallman conducting. 
Mona Hayes Hastings, soprano; Josef 
Schwarz, baritone; Fred MacPherson, 
bass, and Dr. Ray Hastings, organist, 
assisted. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was deservedly féted as 
principal guest-artist at the concert of 
the Woman’s Lyric Club. J. B. Poulin 
direcved the chorus with skill. Sigmund 
Beel, violinist of San Francisco, con- 
tributed solos. 

Beautiful readings of the Brahms 
Piano Quartet in A and the Richard 
Strauss C Minor Piano Quartet were 
given by the Los Angeles Trio, Calmon 
Luboviski, violin; Ilya Bronson, ’cello; 
May MacDonald Hope, piano, with Her- 
man Kolodkin, viola, as guest-member. 
The Haydn Trio, No. 1, in G, completed 
the program. 








SEATTLE, WASH.—Pupils from. the 
classes of Mrs. Kuria Strong, voice, and 
Harry Krinke, piano, were heard in a 
musicale at the Hotel Washington, the 
program being given by Vesta Muth, 
pianist, and Paul Engberg, baritone.— 
Vocal pupils of high school age from the 
class of Sara Y. B. Peabody, Cornish 
School, gave a'recital at the school audi- 
torium.—Intermediate pupils from the 
studio of Cecile Baron were heard lately 
in a program of piano music. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Swenson and of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory gave recent recitals. 
—Piano students were also presented in 
recitals by J. Hutchison and Alice Brown 
Marshall. Stuart McGuire, tenor, with 
Dorothea Schoop as accompanist, assist- 
ed in the program given by Miss Mar- 
shall’s pupils. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A program organ- 
ized by the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was given 
at the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 
by Alma Hahn Post, soprano soloist of 
the choir; Mrs. D. B. Wright, organist 
of the church; Lewis Vantine, Winifred 
Price and Earl Morgan and the church 
choir. 
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of Standard Booking Office, 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


PADEREWSKI FETED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


McCormack Sings to Audience 
of 10,000—Maria Ivogun 


Heard in Recital 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 8.— 
Ignace Paderewski drew a great audi- 
ence to the Civic Auditorium when he 
appeared there under the management 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer on Feb. 29. 
The Liszt arrangement of Bach’s G 
Minor Fantasia and Fugue, played in 





impressive style with finished clarity of 


DLER 


Now Booking for this Season and 
next under exclusive management 
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outline, opened the program. Impeccable 
technic, finely graded dynamics and elo- 


quent phrasing were disclosed in the 
Haydn Andante con Variazioni, Mozart’s 
A Minor Rondo and the D Minor Sonata 
of Beethoven. During the latter part of 
the program the artist evidently suf- 
fered from fatigue. The audience -be- 
sieged the platform at the close of the 
concert, demanding repeated encores. 
John McCormack gave a concert be- 


fore an audience estimated at more than 


10,000 in the Civic Auditorium on March 
2, under the management of Frank W. 
Healy. The larger part of his program 
was made up of standard works, sung 
with splendid artistry. His fifst two 
groups consisted of compositions of Bach, 
Schubert, Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff and 
Elgar. Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, played a 
Sammartini Sonata, two movements of a 
Haydn Concerto and smaller numbers in 
a manner which elicited enthusiastic 
recalls. 

Maria Ivogiin, coloratura soprano, cre- 
ated a profound impression when she 
appeared in recital at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Feb. 29, under the man- 
agement of the Elwyn Bureau. The 
fluency and flexibility of her coloratura, 
the ease with which she soared to ex- 
traordinary vocal altitudes and the re- 
fined character of her artistry contrib- 
uted to her immediate success. Handel’s 
“QO Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
Schubert’s “Die Post” and “Pastorella,” 
Pergolesi’s “Giovinette Furvette” and 
Bishop’s “Gentle Lark” were among her 
numbers. Seidleg Winkler was the ac- 
companist, and his clever arrangement 
of Kreisler’s “Liebestraum” afforded 
Miss Ivogiin an excellent opportunity to 
display her unusual upper range of voice. 





Philadelphia Hears Max Olanoff 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.—Max Olanoff, 
whose talent as a violinist first received 
encouragement in this city, was greeted 
by a friendly audience at Witherspoon 
Hall recently. His program included 
Handel’s Sonata in D, Bruch’s Concerto 
in G Minor and groups of shorter works 
by Rachmaninoff, Cui, Franklin Ford and 
Sarasate. His playing disclosed genuine 
violinistic talent, splendid technical 
equipment, breadth of tone and nobility 
of style. It was an enjoyable recital 
and one which brought him much ap- 
plause. John Warren Erb was a capable 
accompanist. C. A. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Vocal pupils from 
the class of Jacques Jou-Jerville of the 
Cornish School gave an interesting re- 
cital at the school auditorium on Feb. 29, 
when the program was given by Violet 
Ball, Marguerite Saddler, Frieda Hoeck, 
Helen Slaughter, Roy Young, Robert 
Bradley, Ruth Lindsey, Edwin Cook, I. 
Kilgore and Paul Tenney. A string en- 
semble accompanied several of the num- 
bers and Ruth Lindsey presided at the 
piano.— Maude Manning introduced 
three pupils, Anna K. Dolan. Rosetta 
Simpson and Barbro Fries in a recent 
recital of vocal music.—Pupils from the 
class of Ora Kirby Barkhuff were heard 
in a program of piano music at a studio 
recital lately. 





New York Times (Feb. 16) 


Flora Adler showed her mastery and 
execution in a number of pieces especial- 
ly suited to the instrument, securing 
effective gradations of tone coloring, and 
was warmly applauded by the audience. 


New York Tribune (Feb. 16) 


Miss Adler’s performance was that of a 


thoroughly trained harpist, with due 
technical dexterity, ability for runs and 
ornamentation, but also to produce a 
tone of considerable volume and sonor- 
ity. She was most cordially received. 


LOCAL CLUBS LEAD 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Choral and Operatic Organi- 
zations Active—Visitors 


Give Recitals 
By David Scheetz Craig 





SEATTLE, March 8.—The revival of the 
Seattle Operatic Club, under the direc- 


tion of Frederick William Zimmerman, 
was marked by a fine concert it the 
Masonic Auditorium, when opera ex- 
cerpts were sung by Rose Richardson, 
and Gudfina Powell, sopranos; Pauline 
Shea Ward, mezzo-soprano; Genevieve 
Ethier, contralto; and David W. Powell, 
bass, assisting Mr. Zimmerman, tenor. 
Lillian Benedict and Lucy Smith Wil- 
loughby were accompanists. The assist- 
ing soloists were Jack Perine, pianist; 
Dr. Carl Hoffman, baritone, and Mar- 
shall Sohl, tenor. 

A program of original compositions 
from the pen of Adelina Carola Apple- 
ton was interpreted by Kathryn Crysler 
Street, contralto; Vesta Muth, pianist, 
and George Rogovoy, ’cellist, with the 
composer as accompanist. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society re- 
cently presented Leone Langdon and Mrs. 
C. W. Knudson in an attractive program 
of two-piano numbers on Feb. 20. 

The Nordica Choral Club, under the 
leadership of Helen Crowe Snelling, ap- 
peared in an attractive performance of 
the operetta, “A Daughter of the 
Crescent” on Feb. 27. This. club of 
young women has gained in musical 
strength with each season, and its con- 
certs draw large audiences. 

The seventieth musicale of the Sunset 
Club was given by members of the Mon- 
day Practice Club, when a_ two-piano 
suite was played by Mrs. Paul Roland 
Smith and Mrs. Harry I. Worth; Flor- 
ence Beeler, mezzo-soprano, sang songs 
by local composers, Daisy Wood Hildreth 
and Amy Worth; a two-violin suite was 
interpreted by Marjorie Miller and 
Romaine Elliot Lawson, and parts of 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” were 
sung by a quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
Shirl Blalock, Mrs. Beeler, James R. 
Harvey and Wilfred Worth. The accom- 
panists of the afternoon were Mrs. 
Broussais C. Beck, Mrs. Worth and Mrs. 
Hildreth. A group of original poems 
were read by Mrs. Farwell Putnam Lilly. 

In the joint concert by Mu Phi Epsilon 
and Phi Mu Alpha, national music 
fraternities affiliated with the University 
of Washington, ensemble and solo num- 
bers were well presented by Ethel I. 
Strain and Ada Tilley, sopranos; Kath- 
erine Peterson, contralto; George Allen, 
tenor; Charles Hamm, baritone; Helen 
Ferryman and Ruth Frances Allen, 
pianists; Francis McKay and David Bur- 
nam, violinists; Louise Benton Oliver, 
viola-player, and Lora Teschner, ’cellist. 
The accompanists were Miss Ferryman, 
Miss Allen and Kathleen Munro. 

Renée Chemet, violinist, was heard in 
recital on March 1, under the auspices of 
the Seattle Civic Music Club. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, gave 
an interesting recital on March 2, at 
the Hippodrome, before a large audience. 

Emily Thomas, pianist, gave a recital 
recently, playing with artistic effect a 
Chopin program. 


Hazel Hammer Hill, pianist and m 
ber of the Cornish School faculty, 
hibited good style in a program of n 
bers by Bach, Mozart, Chopin and n 
ern composers in a recital at the Cor: 
School Auditorium. 

Constance Horn, contralto, was he 
in recital on Feb. 28, and was assis 
by Frances Tanner, violinist, and M: 
M. Hughes, pianist and accompanist. 

La Bohéme Club gave an evening m 
cale at the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. \ 
Bushnell on Feb. 22, when a progr 
was interpreted by Mrs. E. C. Wal! 
and Nellie Wren, sopranos; Mrs. E. 
Messett, contralto, and an _ ensen 
under the leadership of Mrs. Harry Cx 
Donald Riste, baritone, assisted in 
program. Mrs. H. W. Barwick 
accompanist. 
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KyMPHONY SWELLS 
PHILADELPHIA LIST 


Happich Organization Rapidly 
Gains Ground—Chamber 


Music Program 
By W. R. Murphy 
P){ILADELPH1IA, March 8.—The new 
Symphony gave its second concert 

Sunday evening in the Academy of 
{usic. It is composed of professional 
musicians Who have banded together for 
ensemble training and symphonic experi- 
ence. The ninety musicians have already 
attained a definite solidarity in playing, 
und under the training of William F. 
Happich, are developing an excellent re- 
ponsiveness to nuances in reading. Mr. 
Happich conducted the program with 
parnestness and facile resource. It con- 
isted of the “Unfinished” Symphony, 
he “Fidelio” Overture, Liszt’s Les Pré- 
ydes” and a couple of movements of the 
srensky Suite, Opus 7. The soloist was 
Israel Vichnin, in a capable interpreta- 
ion of the Schumann Concerto. 

Novel numbers, especially for the viola 
and clarinet, figured on Sunday evening 
t the fourth meeting of “The Friends 
f Chamber Music,” at the New Century 
lub. Brahms’ “Prize Song” Sonata for 
jolin and piano was rendered with ap- 
preciation for its profound musical 
hought by Nathan Abas, violinist, and 
Raymond Bauman, pianist, who also 
played with admirable tone and technic 
he G Major Sonata of Guillaume Lekeu. 
The rarely-heard Trio in E Flat of Mo- 
zart enlisted the skilled musicianship of 
Henri Elkin, viola, and Jules Serpentini, 
clarinet, both of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Mr. Bauman at the piano. 
Its classic contours and serenity of spirit 
were well communicated by the perform- 
ers. 
Olga Samaroff was acclaimed in an ar- 
tistic piano recital on Wednesday evening 
at the Academy of Musi« for the Phila- 
delphia Forum. In beauty of tone and 
judgment in interpretation Mme. Sam- 
aroff was at her best. The recital opened 
with an early Beethoven work, the Opus 
10 Sonata; then followed a Chopin group, 
MacDowell’s “‘Eroica” Sonata. Liszt’s 
“Gnomenreigen” and the Twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. 

Under the auspices of Plays and Play- 
ers, a Sunday evening musicale was 
given in the Playhouse, formerly the 
Little Theater. Mrs. William Baker 
Whelen, soprano, and Letitia Radcliffe, 
pianist, contributed the program. The 
musicale was arranged by Mrs. Stanley 
Addicks, music chairman of the club. 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
XN. Val Peavey, baritone, prepared Phil- 
adelphians for the premiére of Laparra’s 
“Habanera” by a lecture-recital in the 
Monday afternoon series of pre-opera 
talks Sponsored by Anne McDonough, 
director of the People’s Sight Seeing 
Classes and held in her studios in the 
Art Alliance. “Le Coq d’Or.” also a vir- 
tual novelty here, was likewise explained 
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District of Columbia Radio : 
: Patrons Prefer “Jazz” to 
: Classics 
ONTRARY to the opinion of 
residents of an area of 100 
miles around New York, who are 
declared by an official of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany to prefer symphonic to all 
other kinds of radio music, the in- 
: habitants of the District.of Colum- 
: bia are represented as_ rating 
“jazz” above other kinds of broad- 
=: cast entertainment. As the result 
> of a careful inquiry and summary 
of requests received, the District of 
Columbia radio broadcasting sta- 
tions state that over thirty per 
cent of the listeners-in on musical 
programs want and ask for “jazz” 
music. The class next in demand 
is “standard” music, which is called 
for in nearly one-fourth, or twenty- 
four per cent of cases. Specific 
types of composition are somewhat 
more rarely asked for, but the per- 
centages of these requests are as 
follows: Mixed quartets, eiglt per 
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cent; religious music and old-time 
songs, both five per cent; instru- 
mental quartets, three per cent, and 
male quartets, two per cent. 
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through singing of the chief numbers and 
explanation of the plot. 

Nina Koshetz, soprano. and Josef 
Stopak, violinist, gave a special recital 
in the Globe Theater for the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociations. Miss Koshetz was _ highly 
dramatic in a number of songs from the 
Russian operas and Mr. Stopak was ex- 
cellent in numbers by Kreisler, Dvorak 
and Vivaldi-Nachez. 











Marine Band Celebrates Anniversary 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—The United 
States Marine Band on March 4 cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary under 
the leadership of Captain William H. 
Santelmann. The band made its formal 
début at the New Year reception at the 
White House, under President John 
Adams, on Jan. 1, 1801. It has played in 
every inaugural parade since that time, 
and has played for every President since 
its organization, and on all State oc- 
easions. In celebration of its reorganiza- 
tion twenty-five years ago under Captain 
Santelmann, the band gave a brilliant 
concert in the Central High School Audi- 
torium on March 4. President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, the diplomatic corps, members 
of the Senate and House, the cabinet, 
and officials of the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard and Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus were 
present. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Fred Patton, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville, on July 16, and 
will give a recital at the University of 
Georgia two days later. Another recent- 
ly booked engagement is with the Potts- 
ville, Pa., Choral Society on April 22. 
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Mary Mellish, in Her Sixth Season at 
Metropolitan, Also Active in Concert 
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(Portrait on front page) 

ARY MELLISH, soprano, has been 
heard this season in many recital 
engagements, in addition to singing rdéles 
in “Walkie,” “Parsifal” and “Carmen” 
at the Metropolitan Opera. This is Miss 
Mellish’s sixth season as a member of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s company and she is 
scheduled to sing also in “Coq d’Or” 

before the end of the present season. 
The soprano has been heard as soloist 


this season with the Hartford Phil- 
harmonic and with the Norwalk, Conn., 
Choral Society, during a visit to New 
England. In New York she sang at a 
recent concert of the People’s Chorus 
and is scheduled to appear as soloist in 
the Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan on March 23. She was heard 
recently in the concert of the Banks 
Glee Club in Carnegie Hall, and with 
the Orpheus Club of Flushing, L. I. Last 
fall she completed an extensive tour of 
the Middle West, fulfilling recital engage- 
ments in the States of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and Wyoming. 

Miss Mellish received her early musi- 
cal education in a convent, where she 
played for the musical services. She did 
not at that time cuntemplate a career as 
vocalist. It was after her marriage that 
the artist first began systematic study 
of rédles. Her first experience in ecn- 
semble work was gained as a member 
of the New York Oratorio Society. At 
this time she was among a few singers 
chosen from this organization to aid 
the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera in 
a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, led by Toscanini. 

After further study she was engaged 
for the Broadway institution in 1918. 
During her seasons with the company 


she has sung réles in such novelties as 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” and Wolff’s 
“Blue Bird.” She has appeared as solo- 
ist with the City Symphony in New York 
and on tour in joint recitals with Paul 
Althouse, Toscha Seidel and other lead- 
ing artists. 





Harry Kaufman Assists Violinists 


Harry Kaufman, pianist and accom- 
panist, has been associated with several 
well-known violinists in recital recently. 
He appeared in a program with Sascha 
Jacobsen at the Educational Alliance on 
Feb. 24, playing the Stojowski Sonata 
and the Saint-Saéns Concerto. He ac- 
companied Mischa Mischakoff and Josef 
Fuchs recently. Mr. Kaufman assists 
Carl Flesch on Saturdays in his master 
classes at the Philadelphia Music School 
Settlement and will be at the piano when 
that violinist gives his recital in Phila- 
delphia on March 26. 





Many Cities to Hear Dicie Howell 


Dicie Howell, soprano, will be heard 
in many cities before the close of her 
season late in May. She has been en- 
gaged for the Canandaigua Festival on 
May 19 and 20. She will sing in a mis- 
cellaneous program and will appear as 
soloist in works by Elgar and Mendels- 
sohn. She will also sing with the Apollo 
Club in Trenton, N. J., on April 28 and 
will fulfill engagements in St. Louis, 
— New Brunswick and New 

ork. 





Oliver Denton, pianist, will give his 
only New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of March 29. He will 
play Schubert’s Sonata in A Minor, a 
group of Brahms works and numbers by 
Mozart, Rameau, Griffes, Dohnanyi and 
Chopin. 








EFFECTIVE STYLE. 
MIGHT HAVE ENVIED. 
DEVELOPED TECHNIQUE. 


THE IMPRESSION 
WITH MARKED TECHNICAL ABILITY. 


MISCHAKOFF, A 


AND WIENIAWSKI. 


MISCHA 


MISCHAKOFF 


Violinist 
(Prize winning soloist Stadium Contest 1923) 


SCORES MARKED SUCCESS IN 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
MARCH 2nd, 1924 


MISCHAKOFF POSSESSES A LARGE TONE AND PLAYED IN INTELLIGENT AND 
HIS PERFORMANCE OF THE GLAZOUNOFF CONCERTO WAS 
A TRIUMPH WHICH OLDER VIRTUOSI WHOSE 
HE ALSO CAN BOAST A SIGNIFICANT AND HIGHLY 


NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG, MAR. 3, 1924. 


MISCHAKOFF, THE PRIZE-WINNING SOLOIST OF LAST SUMMER, REPEATED 
OF DISTINCT COMPETENCE MADE EARLIER IN 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST, WHO HAS BEEN LIBERALLY AND 
DESERVEDLY PRAISED FOR HIS MUSICIANSHIP, REVEALED HIS SKILL_ IN 
GRIEG’S SONATA, GLAZOUNOFF’S CONCERTO AND ROMANTIC PIECES BY SCHU- 
MANN-AUER, PAGANINI-VOGRICH, RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, BURLEIGH, CHOPIN 


VIGOR AND STRONGLY OUTLINED PHRASING. 
EXTENDED TO POPULAR APPROBATION. 
NEW YORK SUN & GLOBE, MAR. 3, 1924. 


NAMES ARE ON ALL. TONGUES 


THE SEASON 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, MAR, 3, 1924. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, MAR. 3, 1924. 
HIS APPEAL IS TODAY 





Appearing as soloist at Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Sunday Night Concert, March 30th, 1924 





Now Booking Season 1924-25 


THE JOSEF LE MAIRE CONCERT BUREAU 
18 West 34th St., New York 





MR. 


MISCHAKOFF WILL ACCEPT A_ LIMITED 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS. APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY. 








Address: Apartment 4-E, 310 West 80th St., New York 
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Sokolotf Presented with Wreath Upon 
Resuming Baton After London Visit 





Great Ovation for Leader of Cleveland Orchestra at All- 
Tchaikovsky Concert—Three Soloists Heard in Orches- 
tra’s “Popular” Program—Fortnightly Club Presents 


Concert Version of 


“Shanewis”—Local 


Artists and 


Organizations in Interesting Events 





By FLORENCE M. BARHYTE 
ENETAALALTUTTETNEET VE ETAT PAE AAA STUA ATAHOTEL THN MATA TON ONGOUOTO NON SOSHA NOOO OOOPNOANDE GeO RED GATE TTT ATT 


LEVELAND, March 7.—Nikolai So- 

koloff was given a most affectionate 
greeting last night when he conducted 
the Cleveland Orchestra in the first con- 
cert since his return from London. The 
largest audience and by far the most 
enthusiastic that Cleveland has ever 
seen at a symphony concert filled Masonic 
Hall to capacity. At the conductor’s first 
appearance there was a tusch from the 
orchestra and sustained applause from 
the audience that resounded beyond the 
walls of the hall. A wreath was pre- 
sented to him in honor of his London 
success. 


The program was the first of the 
annual pair of concerts exclusively of 
Tchaikovsky works and included the 
“Pathetic” Symphony, the “Nutcracker” 
Suite and the Overture “1812.” Under 
the baton of Mr. Sokoloff the stirring 
rhythm and gorgeously colored melodies 
of the symphony rose to thrilling 
climaxes. The audience burst into 
storms of applause and the players were 
called to their feet before the last move- 
ment was played. The orchestra was 
augmented by a brass band and by extra 
percussion for the great climaxes in the 
“1812.” At its conclusion Mr. Sokoloff 
was compelled to return to the stage 
eight times and signalled the men to 
their feet twice. 


Popular Concert A pplauded 


The sixth popular concert by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, with Arthur Shepherd 
conducting, offered a varied program at 
Masonic Hall Sunday afternoon, March 
2. The soloists were Lyell Barber, 
pianist; Weyert Moor, solo flautist of 
the orchestra, and Laura Newell Veissi, 
solo harpist. Mr. Barber displayed con- 
siderable skill in his performance of the 
Andante tranquillo and Presto move- 
ments from MacDowell’s Piano Concerto 
in A Minor, Op. 15. Mrs. Veissi and 
Mr. Moor delighted the audience in the 
Andantino and Allegro from Mozart’s 
Concerto for Flute and Harp (Kéchel 
299). All the soloists were called upon 


for encores. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram included Delibes’ Overture to “Le 
Roi l’a Dit”; Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to 
“The Deluge,” with the solo violin part 
played in masterly style by Arthur Beck- 
with, and other works by Delibes, 
Halvorsen and Tchaikovsky, given ex- 
cellent readings by Mr. Shepherd. 

School children to the estimated num- 
ber of 2500 filled Masonic Hall to capa- 
city this afternoon for the children’s 
concert of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Viola Mitchell, twelve-year-old violinist 
of Pittsburgh, the soloist, was applauded 
for five minutes and as she returned 
to the stage the enthusiastic audience 
burst into cheers, following her excep- 
tional performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 


Cadman’s “Shanewis” Sung 


At the fifth afternoon concert of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club a condensed 
version of Cadman’s opera “Shanewis” 
was presentec, under the direction of 
Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, at the Hotel 
Statler on March 4. 

Preceding the music, a synopsis of 
the story of the opera, its origin and 
a brief explanation of the work of the 
composer were given by Mrs. Harry D. 
Norvell. The part of Shanewis was 
beautifully portrayed by Marie Sim- 
melink. Handel Wadsworth, tenor, and 
Russell Wise, baritone, as assisting 
artists, and Mrs. Grace Toy Davidson 
and Mrs. Garda Metcalf Colvin, mem- 
bers of the club, interpreted the other 
parts effectively both in solo and en- 
semble numbers. The accompaniment 
was well played with Mrs. Goodbread 
at the piano. 


Institute Programs 


The Cleveland Institute of Music gave 
its third public students’ recital at the 
same hotel recently. Sixteen interesting 
groups of numbers included solos and 
quartets, works for women’s chorus and 
Handel’s Concerto in D Minor, played 
by the Institute String Orchestra under 
the leadership of Ernest Bloch. 

The Institute String Quartet gave a 
radio program from station WTAM re- 
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Metropolitan Mixed Quartet 


eee ce Pa ee ae Arthur A. Penn 
Ten Thousand Years from Now............ Ernest R. Ball 


Great successes on their programs. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
1650 Broadway, New York City 
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cently. André de Ribaupierre, first 
violin; Ruth Willian, second violin; 
Rebecca Haight, ’cello, and William 
Quincy Porter, viola, compose the group. 
The quartet, which gives a Beethoven 
program at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art each month, was invited to give a 
recital today before the MacDowell Club 
of Conneaut, Ohio. 

The fifth lecture in the course on 
“History and Appreciation of Music” 
by Douglas Moore was given in the Art 
Museum on March 8. Mozart and Haydn 
were discussed. 

Lila Robeson, contralto, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s roster, was the soloist at the 
organ recital given by Vincent H. Percy 
in the Euclid Avenue Congregational 
Church on March 8. An audience ex- 
ceeding the capacity of the auditorium 
applauded Miss Robeson, who sang the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
and the aria “Righteous God” from 
“Rienzi.” 

Edwin Arthur Kraft gave the latest 
program in his series of monthly organ 
recitals in Trinity Cathedral on March 3. 
Marie Simmelink, mezzo-contralto, was 
the soloist. 

Garnetta V. Griffith of Alliance, Ohio, 
pianist, and Mrs. E. Homer Kendall of 
Canton, soprano, were heard in an at- 
tractive musicale at the Women’s Club 
on March 1. 


K. of C. Choral Club Gives Albany 
Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 8.—The annual 
concert of the Knights of Columbus 
Choral Club was given on March 2, Den- 
nis B. Kinsley conducting, and with Dr. 
M. P. Flatery as accompanist. The club 
gave a program ranging from humorous 
selections and negro spirituals to the 
sextet from “Lucia.” The assisting solo- 
ists were Margaret M. Ryan, soprano, 
and Thomas F. O’Neil, violinist. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 








J. W. F. Leman to Direct Gounod Opera 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.—The operatic 
department of the Philadelphia Music 
Club is rehearsing Gounod’s “Mirelle,” 
which it will produce late next month 
under the direction of J. W. F. Leman. 
Andreas Dippel will be the stage director. 
The entire cast of singers and orchestra 
will be drawn from the membership of 
the club. Among the principals will be 
Elizabeth Harrison, Veronica Sweigert, 
Carroll O’Brien, Theodore Bayer, Fred 
Homer and Granger Morey. 





Troy Hears Recital by John Powell and 
Richard Crooks 


Troy, N. Y., March 8.—John Powell, 
pianist, and Richard Crooks, tenor, were 
heard in the third concert given this 
season under the Chromatic Club’s 
auspices recently at Music Hall, before 
a large audience. The program included 
some of Mr. Powell’s compositions and 
several Chopin and Schumann groups. 
Both artists were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. S. E. 





Fraser Gange Guest Artist with Albany 
Club 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 8.—The Men- 
delssohn Club, with its increased mem- 


bership, gave one of its best concerts in 
Chancellor’s Hall, on Feb. 28. “Salamis,” 
a descriptive Greek battle song, by Ger- 
shein, was the most ambitious number 
on the program, and Fraser Gange, 
Seots baritone, sang the _ incidental 








THE ARTISTRY OF SINGING 


Depends on Natural Use of the Voice 


PERFECT BALANCE AND EASE OF PRODUCTION 


Adelaide Gescheidt 


Teacher of Many Successful Artists 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


June 2nd to July 12th 


Applications Accepted Now 


STUDIOS: 15 WEST 74th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TEL.: ENDICOTT 2407 





solo. Edgar S. Van Olinda, of A },, 
tenor, sang the solo with the club Mit 
Winter Comes,” by Tennant. bal 
choruses were Henschel’s “M 
Hymn” and Horatio Parker’s “La 
the West.” Mr. Gange, guest 
sang “Hear Me, Ye Wind and YW ,,,,: 
by Handel, and groups of Scot .,,, 
German songs. W. A. Horry: \y ~ 


3 OO -s 





Mrs. Bready Lectures on Staten 


Mrs. George Lee Bready was he : 
an opera-recital under the auspi: ; of 


the Women’s Guild and the Men’: (), 
of Christ Church, New Brighton, s | 
at the Curtis Lyceum, St. George, § | 
on the evening of Feb. 25. Mrs. Pveq,, 
aroused much enthusiasm on the ; 
a large audience through her int pyy.. 
tations of Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and pj». 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” She pyro. 
sented “Boris Godounoff” before «@ ¢\y; 
in Baltimore on Feb. 20 and on Me reh 
gave a recital on “Pelléas et Mélis indo 
in Pleasantville. She will presen: “(, 
d’Or” before the students of St. Nar. 
School in Peekskill on March 16. 





Rochester Hears Tina Lerner and 
Torpadie 


ROCHESTER, March 8.—A recita’ wa 
given at Kilbourn Hall, recently, in oy 
of the Chamber Music series, by Tj, 
Lerner, pianist, and Greta Torpadie, gs». 
prano, which drew an unusually larg 
audience. Mme. Lerner, who played wir; 
fine technic, strength and purity of tone, 
was recalled many times. Miss Tor. 
padie’s Swedish and modern groups wer 
excellently sung, and she also was most 
cordially received. M. E. Wit. 





Leginska and Kindler to Give Joint 
Recitals Next Season 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, will be heard nex 
season in a series of sonata recitals, 
Last season the two artists attracted at. 
tention through their interesting recitals 
and are arranging their plans so they 
may be heard again jointly. Both are 
now under the management of Haense! 
& Jones. 





Kriens Leads Plainfield Symphony 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., March 8.—The 
Plainfield Symphony, Christiaan Kriens 
conductor, gave its ninth concert in the 


auditorium in the high school on the 
evening of March 3. The orchestra 
showed the progress it has made in th 
four years since its organization in 4 
program that included Weber’s Overturg 
to “Oberon,” the Ballet Music from Gou 
nod’s “Faust,” the First Movement from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 


works by Massenet, Underwood and 
Schubert. Irvin Schenkman, pianist 
was the soloist, playing Saint-Saens 


Second Piano Concerto and solos 
Glinka-Balakireff and Moszkowski. 





Milwaukee Hails Chicago Symphony 


MILWAUKEE, March 8.—Three 1 
familiar compositions were played ° 
the Chicago Symphony in the progra! 
given on March 3 at the Pabst Theate! 
under the management of Margaret Rice 
These were the Love Scene from Strauss 
“Feuersnot,” the Ninth Symphony ° 
Anton Bruckner and Wagner’s “faust 
Overture. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Marie Stapleton Murray, sopran 
Mary Bennett, contralto; Charles Stra 
ton, tenor; William Simmons, barito! 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist, were hea! 
recently in the fourth historical conc 
at the Union Theological Seminary, \@ 
York, under the direction of Claren 
Dickinson. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkov-ka and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 
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Vusicians to Participate in Pen 
Women’s Conference 


EN and women, representa- 
LVLtives of the arts and letters of 
‘he country have been invited by 
he League of American Pen 
Women to take part in a National 
Conference to be held at Washing- 
ron, April 23-26. The Authors’ 
Congress, as it is called, is com- 
osed of twelve distinct groups and 
jepartments, each with its chair- 
man of note, and is striking as the 
irst instance of a tribunal of arts 
ind letters. Dorothy DeMuth 
Watson, Washington correspondent 
for MusICAL AMERICA and vice- : 
chairman of the National Music : 
Committee of the League, will be 
in charge of the music group. She 
will bring to Washington for the 
meeting the outstanding women 
composers of the nation. Among 
those invited are Mrs. H. H. R. 
Beach, Harriet Ware and Gena 
Branscombe. 


CAPITAL ACCLAIMS 
INTERSTATE CHOIR 


Recitalists Add to Interest 
of Week’s Concerts in 
Washington 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—The Inter- 
state Male Chorus, Clyde B. Aitchison, 
conductor, presented the most interesting 
concert of its season at the Masonic 
Auditorium on March 6 and showed that 
it has developed in tone and artistic in- 
terpretation in a program which excited 
enthusiastic applause. Henriette Coque- 
let, soprano, assisted the club in singing 
the solo parts in two excerpts from 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” and in 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” Robert L. 
Feuerstein and Margaret Bowie Grant 
were accompanists. 

Invitations have been received by the 
Interstate Male Chorus and the Rubin- 
stein Club to join forces in presenting 
Mahler’s Choral Symphony, with the 
New York Symphony here, next January, 
under the baton of Walter Damrosch. 
Definite arrangements, however, have 
not yet been completed. 
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Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist,: gave a 
charming and well-balanced recital at 
the Congressional Club on the afternoon 
of Feb. 29. 

Gretchen Hood, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Winston, pianist, presented an interest- 
ing program before the Friday Morning 
Club on Feb. 29 in the Cosmos Club, with 
George Wilson as accompanist. 

Harry Edward Mueller and Adolf 
Torovsky presented an unusual two- 
piano recital at the first Congregational 
Church on March 5. Nancy Stillwell, 
contralto, was the assisting artist. 


COATES CONDUCTS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


“Secret of Suzanne” Another 
Feature of Rochester 
Week 


By Mary Ertz Will 








ROCHESTER, March 8.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates, 
conductor, gave a fine Wagner program 
on the afternoon of March 5, the pro- 


gram included the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, the “Siegfried” Idyl, “Sieg- 
fried’s Journey to the Rhine” from 
“Gotterddmmerung,” the Funeral March 
from the same opera, the “Meister- 
singer” Overture, the Prelude to Act III 
of this opera and the Prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The audience was augmented by mem- 
bers of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference which is meeting here this 
week. The supervisors were the guests 
at the concert of the Tuesday Musicale. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, appeared 
with her company at the Eastman Thea- 
ter on March 5, in recital and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” The as- 
sisting artists were Joseph Royer, bari- 
tone; Troy Sanders, pianist, and the 
Scandinavian String Quartet. The audi- 
ence was large and very cordial. 





New York Town Hall to Be Dedicated in 
May 


New York’s Town Hall will be for- 
mally dedicated on May 13, according to 
an announcement made by Henry W. 


Taft, chairman of the board of directors. 
For more than three years the dedica- 
tion has been postponed, because of the 
restrictions imposed by the burden of 
debt. The building is now free from 
debt and the completion of the upper 
floors is possible. Participating in the 
ceremonies, which will extend over three 
days, will be Governor Smith, Mayor 
Hylan and a member of the Cabinet, 
representing President Coolidge. 


Anne Roselle to Make Transcontinental 
Tour Next Season 





An extensive transcontinental tour is 
being arranged for Anne _ Roselle, 


soprano, for next season. Miss Roselle 
has twice visited the Pacific Coast with 
the Scotti Opera Company, and more 
recently, as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and will sing in many of the 
cities in which she appeared with these 
organizations. She will also be heard in 
cities of the Northwest and will sing in 
many cities of the Middle West en route. 





Zerola Sues Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany 

Nicola Zerola, operatic tenor, has 

brought suit against the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, of which he was a mem- 
ber during the season of 1920-1921, ask- 


























Carmen Reuben 


N. Y. HERALD—Her vocal technic had 
such security that she was able to sing 
admirably even 
where nervousness is wont to mar the 
delivery of a debut singer. 


Booking Season 1924-25 


140 East 37th St., 





Mezzo-Soprano 


in her first numbers 
—W. T. HEeNpDERSON. 


PAUL SCHUMM 


New York City 
Vanderbilt 0416 








Brevities and Oddities in the Weeks News 





NEW use for the radio as a factor in 


reuniting long-lost relatives is suggested 


by the experience of William Martin, a farmer of Lakeville, near Rochester. 
While Martin was listening to a concert over the radio, he recognized as one of the 


singers his brother George, whom he had not seen for five years. 
ran away from home when their father opposed his desire to study music. 


George, he said, 
Before 


William could identify the station from which the voice was heard, it was lost; and 
he has now started a search for his brother. 


* * 


* 


Following the success which attended the production of Handel’s opera “Julius 
Caesar” in Berlin last year, a distinct Handel revival has set in in Germany, as in 
Austria, according to a dispatch to the New York Herald. This season the opera 
“Rodelinda,” composed in 1725, has been produced in Berlin, and it is also probable 
that that city will hear “Acis and Galatea,” which was recently revived in Vienna. 
It is said that the State Opera in Berlin is contemplating the production of Handel 


works. 


* * 


* 


A bill enabling any city to adopt an ordinance requiring that all concert or other 
amusement tickets costing less than fifty cents should be turned over to be sold by 
the Commissioner of Licenses or some other officer in the city government, has been 
introduced into the New York Senate by Senator Dunnigan. This bill, he claims, will 
give any city an effective weapon with which to drive ticket speculators out of 


business. 


* * 


* 


A proposal by M. D’Etchepare of the French Chamber of Deputies that a heavy 
tax should be imposed upon mechanical music, is causing concern among the dealers 
of Paris. According to a dispatch to the New York Herald, pianos will be subjected 
to a small tax, and the levy on player-pianos, music boxes, gramophones and radio 
sets used for the entertainment of the public will be raised. 


* * 


* 


When a film exploded recently in the projection room during an entertainment at 
the Locust Theater, Philadelphia, Clifford Frazier, the organist, kept his place at the 
organ and continued playing, thus preventing any possible development of a panic 


among the audience. 





ing $250,000 for alleged breach of con- 
tract. John B. Coppola, attorney for Mr. 
Zerola, claims that the Metropolitan en- 
gaged Mr. Zerola for two performances 
when he was about to sign a contract 
with the Chicago Opera Association and 
that they were, by the terms of the con- 
tract, to select the réles in which he was 
to appear. Mr. Zerola, he further claims, 
was not allowed to appear in opera at 
all with the company, and his two ap- 
pearances were made at the Sunday night 
concerts. Alfred Seligsberg, attorney for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, con- 
tends that the Metropolitan discharged 
its contract in full in that, having en- 
gaged Mr. Zerola for two performances, 
it presented him at the two concerts and 
paid him for the appearances, Mr. Zerola 
accepting the fee at the time and not 
bringing suit until the present. 


Edna Thomas Scores in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, MicuH., March 8.—Edna 
Thomas, singer of Negro spirituals and 
folk-songs, achieved a brilliant success 
in a recital at the Regent Theater on 
the evening of Feb. 29. She was origi- 
nally announced to appear with the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, but owing to 
a railroad accident the ensemble was 
unable to make connections with the only 
train that could bring the players from 
Buffalo in time for the concert. Miss 


Thomas pluckily agreed to give the 
entire program, and as an instance of 
her success, not a person availed himself 
of the opportunity to have the price of 
his ticket refunded. The singer was re- 
called for many encores. ma © 
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CONTRALTO 


Christian Science Monitor: 


Mme. Wilder impressed me as a 
remarkably fine vocalist, possessing a 


manding a strong and effective tech- 
nique wherewith to use it.—Winthrop 
P. Tyron. 
SECOND NEW YORK 
RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, March 19th 





voice of richness and warmth and com- 
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Fontainebleau School of Music 


PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 


Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus, supervised by the French Government. 
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JUNE 25 TO SEPTEMBER 25, 1924 
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(piano), Bloch, and Nadia Boulanger (composition), Rémy (violin), André 
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and mise en scéne), Grandjany (harp). 


Tuition, board and lodging 5000 francs three months’ course 
3500 francs two months’ course 


American Office: National Art Club Studios 


FRANCIS ROGBBRS, 
Chairman. 


119 East 19th Street, New York City 
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Works for Organists Head Publishers Lists 


TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT TTR TEMURTAHT co LLLP oe oe -LLCLeocLLeLeoL eo APUULUALIOGHSECAATAL MOULDALEL ADU EDUAAAAIOAAA DEANE ETAT AAT PANS TT 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


Ya, PART from Bach, who 
Nd) «still remains the out- 
AS standing figure among 
all composers of organ 
music, and Mendelssohn, 
whose Sonatas continue 
in the repertory, most of the American 
organist’s numbers a few years back 
were of French or British origin. Of 
late years, however, several of our 
native composers have contributed 
liberally to the literature, and today 
there is a formidable and by no means 
inconsequential list of organ music 
that has been written and published 
here. Many of these works are in 
the larger forms, and among the 
recent prints comes an opus of no 


little importance. 
* * o* 


Barnes’ Second We have not had the 
Symphony for pleasure of looking 
the Organ over Edward Shippen 
Barnes’ First Sym- 
phony for Organ, but if it is as good as 
his Second (G. Schirmer) it should al- 
ready have become a favorite with de- 
votees of “the king of instruments.” 
This work is in five movements: Allegro, 
Cantiléne, Intermezzo, Rhapsodie and 
Finale. Like most symphonies of its kind, 
the movements may be used separately. 
It is sufficiently well knit, however, to 
make the work as a whole a notable 
number on a recital program. Mr. 
Barnes is something of a modernist, as 
previous pieces have shown, and this 
composition is no exception to the rule; 
yet it is a tempered modernism that has 
behind it far more than a mere desire to 
be different. If a rhythmic figure on the 
first quarter-note beat, made up of six- 
teenth, eighth, sixteenth notes, is an out- 
growth of our popular music, then is 
Mr. Barnes thoroughly American in his 
idiom, for his main theme stresses this 
figure. It has an incisiveness, an urge 
that is compelling. The development is 
logical and imaginative and based on 
themes sufficiently vital to be worthy of 
elaboration. The Cantiléne possesses a 
quality of clarity and restrained fervor, 
almost, that is invigorating. The Inter- 
mezzo is in the nature of a Rondo; a 
curious, restless theme, biting and point- 
ed in nature. There are hints of the 
first subject of the opening movement. 
It closes brilliantly. The Rhapsodie, 
Andante quasi adagio, is a beautifully 
colored bit of writing; the main theme 
having something of a MacDowellian at- 
mosphere about it. The composer makes 
brief use of the second subject of the 
first movement here. The Final is rous- 
ing, virile and altogether a fine piece of 
organ music. The theme is in F Minor 
and offers rich opportunity for canonic 
treatment, of which the composer has 
fully availed himself. Notwithstanding 
its form and seriousness, this symphony 
is not very difficult to play, but were it 
twice as difficult it would still be well 
worth the effort. 
* * + 
Lest the organists were 
beginning to feel re- 
sentful or hurt that none of the many 
arrangements of the “Londonderry Air,” 
mentioned in these columns over a period 
of many weeks, was for the organ, we 
hasten to remedy that omission by notic- 
ing the recent arrangement made by J. 
Stuart Archer (London: W. Paxton & 
Co.). The arranger has exercised good 
taste in his harmonization and has made 
a number of satisfying length by giving 
out the melody in the left hand, then, 
after a short, appropriate interlude, re- 
peating it in the right, building up a 
brief fortissimo climax in the last 
phrase. 

R. M. Stults’ “Summer Idyl” (Theo- 
dore Presser Co.) is a conventional little 
melody, simply elaborated and nicely 
rounded as to form. It makes an ac- 
ceptable interlude and can be read with- 
out difficulty at sight. 


a - * 
A new organ composi- 



















Two Melodies 


Recital Pieces 


for the tion by Ralph Kinder is 
Organist's always of interest, as 
Programs he is one of our most 


capable composers in 
that style. His new Arietta (J. Fischer 
& Bro.) is a very good recital number of 
its kind: a crisp, staccato scherzando 
movement in three-four time; graceful 


and light, in a pianistic style that is also 
well adapted to the modern organ. It 
offers the organist an unusual oppor- 
tunity for variety of registration. Harry 
L. Vibbard’s “Indian Serenade,” if well 
played, would be effective as the idea is 
somewhat out of the ordinary, and it has 
sufficient variety to hold the interest. 
Edwin H. lLemare’s “Tears” and 
“Smiles,” the first a one-page idea that 
may be followed immediately by the 
longer one, is good, conventional music, 
not uninteresting nor yet particularly 
inspiring. Well registrated, it would 
sound better when played than it looks 
on the printed page. Alexander Russell 
is responsible for the arrangement of 
Theodore Hoeck’s “From Chapel Walls,” 
and he has provided an agreeable melody 
that makes a fine organ number and de- 
velops with unexpected fullness. This 
group of pieces is from the Fischer press. 


* * * 
Piano Pieces Homer Nearing’s piano 
by Homer piece, “Reflections” 


(Schroeder & Gu n- 
ther), is a very attrac- 
tive number. Asa 
teaching piece it is about of fifth grade 
and makes a good study. Of chief im- 
portance is the fact that it is thoroughly 
musical. It suffers, unfortunately, in its 
formal construction. The third part—a 
repetition of the first—is too short. A 
fuller repetition or the addition of a coda 
would have improved it greatly. Elliot 
Griffis’ “Spun Gold” and “Dialogue” are 
from Three Studies for Piano. The first 
is based on a figure consisting of a one- 
octave scale in triplets, with a sustained 
note, played by the left hand, with melo- 
die decorations in the right. “Dialogue” 
is more intricate and more difficult, con- 
sisting of arpeggiated chords, for the 
most part. These are also from the 
Schroeder & Gunther press, as is Ida 
Bostelmann’s “A Merry Dance,” a fourth 
grade piece that fulfills the promise of 
its title. It ripples along pleasantly and 
lightly and leaves an agreeable impres- 
sion and one which pupils will share. 


* * * 


Nearing and 


Elliot Griffis 





A Suite of Arthur Honegger is 
Three Songs by one of the outstanding 
Arthur figures among present- 
Honegger day composers, one 


whose works may not 
be passed over lightly. He stands with 
the ultraists, therefore the time has yet 
been too short in which to place him 
accurately. For our own part, we con- 
fess frankly that we can make little out 
of his latest set of three songs: “Trois 
Fragments,” extracts from “Les Paques 
a New York,” by Blaise Cendrars (Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation). They were 
written, primarily, to be accompanied by 
a string quartet, but the composer has 
made a reduction for piano that is full 
and complete. There is a temptation to 
wax facetious and admit that they ap- 
pear to be composed on the assumption 
that it is well not to allow one hand to 
know what the other hand is doing. We 
are more than willing to give Mr. Honeg- 
ger the benefit of the doubt. He may be 
creating in the idiom of tomorrow, while 
we, with our aspirations, perhaps, pro- 
jected into the future, have our feet 
planted firmly and unalterably on the 
present. 


* * * 
Two Songs Two songs by Laszlo 
from Schwartz, entitled 
Australia “Fairy Tale” and 


“Why Do I Love You 
So?” have been published in Australia 
(Melbourne: Allan & Co.). In the first 
of these the customary practice of giv- 
ing the composer of the music the chief 
place on the cover has been reversed, as 
Mr. Schwartz has contributed only the 
lyric. He has written both words and 
music for “Why Do I Love You So?” and 
has made of it a tuneful little song, con- 
ventional in idea but nicely singable. 


* * * 
A Minuetto Two violin pieces that 
and a Danse find their source of in- 
Moderne spiration in widely 


different periods of 
musical history are Louis Godowsky’s 
“Minuetto” and Josef Holbrooke’s 
“Danse Moderne” (London: W. Paxton 
& Co.). Mr. Godowsky’s number is 
written in true Minuet style and is quite 
as good as many of those which have 
found favor with the violinists. Mr. 
Holbrooke’s contribution might have been 
composed by an American, so far, at 
least, as its syncopated rhythmic pat- 
terns are concerned. He has decorated 


it with modern harmonies of a striking 
nature and made of it a piece that is 
much out of the ordinary. 

x * * 

Harvey Enders is a 
name quite unknown to 
this reviewer, but we 
greet him as a welcome addition to our 
list of musical acquaintances. The in- 
troduction is brought about through his 
fine work, “Valgovind’s Boat-Song” (G. 
Schirmer). When we first glanced at it 
and found the time signature was five- 
eight, we had misgivings, as most new- 
comers (and many old-timers) who af- 
fect five-eight and seven-eight meters 
leave the impression that they have done 
it with malice aforethought while really 
thinking in six-eight or four-four. Mr. 
Enders was the happy exception. His 
song is nothing if not natural and sin- 
cere, and it is full of imagination and 
originality, with not a little of real 
beauty, particularly the last three pages. 
All in all, it is a very unusual work. The 
tessitura is for low or medium voice. 


A Song by 
Harvey Enders 


* * *K 
Dagmar de We have had occasion 
Corval Rybner to say pleasant words 
Again about some of the 


songs of Dagmar de 
Corval Rybner in the past, but her two 
latest, “The Water Lily” and “Salaam 
Alaikum” (G. Schirmer), are not among 
her best. Miss Rybner is never trivial 
or commonplace, and she is_ usually 
rather serious in purpose, but in these 
examples she has merely exercised a 
fairly facile technic without having any- 
thing of musical importance to say. Of 
these two songs we like the second bet- 
ter. It has an Eastern flavor that is not 
exaggerated and it is singable. 


* * * 


Three works of little 
musical significance, 
but with a sentimental 
touch and a certain amount of conven- 
tional tunefulness that still finds a host 
of admirers are Frederico Troccoli’s 
“Serenade” (Boston: Frederico Troc- 
coli), written in the rubato style of the 
Latin popular song, with pauses on most 
of the high notes, and two of more sober 
Anglo-Saxon manufacture: “Faith,” by 
Austin Howe, which sings the virtue of 
striving, and “Little Voices Calling,” by 
Bernard Hamblen (Enoch & Sons), who 


Serenade and 


Two Ballads 





has made a setting of his own wor(s 
Both smack of the old-time ballad ; 
are fair examples of their type. 

a: kh @ 

“Fiesta” and “A Lit 
Knot of Blue” are :}y 
titles of two love songs 
by William C. Sitecre 
(G. Schirmer), that are tuneful an) 
bright. The first has an incisive rhythm 
and a spirit of abandon that reflects the 
mood of the poem by Frederick H. Mar. 
tens—an echo of the Venetian Carnival. 
“A Little Knot of Blue” is in three-four 
time and in the style of a musical comedy 
number: two lilting little verses—}, 


William C. 
Steere’s Two 
Love Songs 


Samuel Minturn Peck—with the sam 
music to both, and each followed by 
refrain in waltz tempo. 
tuneful. 
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) GHICAGO OPERA TO HAVE 


STRONG LIST OF TENORS 


piccaver and Hackett Announced Offi- 
cially—Schipa, Marshall and Ans- 
seau Signed Earlier 


CHicaGo, March 8.—Alfred Piccaver, 
+, American tenor, who came to the 
United States from Vienna last season 
. make his début with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, has signed a contract to sing with 
the company next year, the opera man- 
acement announces. The same an- 
nouncement confirms the engagement of 
Charles Hackett for next season, already 
reported in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

30th tenors will be regular members 
of the company next season. They sang 
as guest artists during the season just 
passed, and both made a deep impres- 
sion. Mr. Hackett appeared twice in 
“Romeo and Juliet” with marked success. 
He also sang Alfredo in one performance 
of “Traviata” and went to Boston with 
the company. 

Mr. Piceaver made his American début 
on New Year’s Eve in a gala perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” and also sang 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The engagement of Mr. Hackett and 
Mr. Piecaver completes a strong roster 
of tenors for next season, as contracts 
had already been signed with Charles 








Marshall, Tito Schipa and Fernand 
Ansseau. F. W. 
MuhImann Recounts Humerous Experi- 


ences 


Cuicaco, March 8.—Adolf Muhlmann, 
former opera bass and now Vice-presi- 
dent of the Gunn School of Music, gave 
an interesting talk before Sinai Center 
on Thursday on humorous incidents in 
his operatic career. He discussed hap- 
yenings on and behind the stage and told 
anecdotes of his colleagues in opera, in- 
cluding Jean and Edouard de Reszké, 
Caruso, Plancon, Bispham, Nordica, 
Lilli Lehmann, Sembrich, Schumann 
Heink and the conductors Mahler, Rich- 
ter, Mott] and others. 


BRADY HAS NEW PLAN FOR 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Vocal Teacher to Establish Class for 
Development of Pupils’ Individuality 


CHICAGO, March 8.—The Chicago 
Musical College will make an important 
innovation in its summer master school, 
which opens June 30, by the establish- 
ment of William S. Brady’s class for 
the development of musical individuality. 

Mr. Brady has had marked success 
in his New York vocal teaching with 
a class in which the individual and 
personal traits of the students are taken 
into consideration in forming their 
répertoire. He will hold classes of this 
kind in Chicago. 

This individualization of the work is 
intended to bring forward the per- 
sonality, quality of voice and talent and 
other idiosyncrasies of the pupils as a 
guide to the class of work which, in their 
careers, will bring them most success. 
This method of teaching is of great 
importance, it is claimed, as many 
otherwise excellent singers have failed 
in their art because they have never 
realized the artistic medium in which 
their work would be shown to the best 
advantage. 

With a diversified class of students, 
the répertoire which Mr. Brady will take 
up and explain will be very varied and 
it will be discussed from the vocal as 
well as the interpretative side. 

Mr. Brady will also conduct teachers’ 
classes in the summer school, with the 
aim of developing the highest possible 
efficiency in pedagogy. Problems that 
confront vocal teachers will be discussed. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, who studied 
with Mr. Brady, will be his assistant. 
Mrs. Herdien has established herself in 
the favor of music-lovers by her work 
in recital and oratorio. She is soprano 
soloist at Sinai Temple and with the 
Sunday Evening Club at Orchestra Hall, 
and has been engaged as soloist no fewer 
than eleven consecutive times by the 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago. 

















utterances of the Moscow Art Players. 
NEW YORK SUN AND GLOBE: 


and shades. 





JAMES MASSELL 
FLORA NEGRI 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

Flora Negri, a young soprano trained in New 
York, gave a performance which did great 
credit to that training. 

NEW YORK WORLD: 

Miss Negri has a voice of uncommonly fine 


quality which for all its clearness is shot through with the warmth of human 
sympathy. The Russian group had the ring of reality, whose only criterion is the 


It is a voice of freshness and a particular exquisiteness capable of artful lights 
She does achieve them, too. 
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a veritable triumph. 
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Halifax Chronicle—Miss Kenyon’s voice is a 
beautiful soprano, with clear bell like tones ot 
great range and power and her enunciation 


New Glasgow Evening News—Her singing was 
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World-Wide Broadcasting Seen 
as Result of Experin.ent 


HE time when San Francisco 

will “listen in” to performances 
broadcast from the Paris Opéra 
and Cologne will eagerly catch 
strains from concert celebrities per- 
forming in Carnegie Hall in New 
York, is foreseen as a result of 
the successful attempt to span a 
distance of 7000 miles by radio 
without the use of telephone wires 
to connect the stations. The feat 
was accomplished by means of a 
new 
first time at the dinner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


HOODOUEEDO GENT ORCI ONNAENOEENONEE 


eceeeenerienty 


nology, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on Friday 
evening of last week. Musical 


numbers given by Cecilia Hansen, 
violinist; Mabel Garrison, soprano, 
and Mario Chamlee, tenor of the 
Metropolitan were heard distinctly 
at the Station of the British Broad- 
casting Company in Manchester, 
England. The three American 
stations which formed the broad- 
casting “chain” were those of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, the General 
Electric Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 
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GALLI-CURCI IN CANADA 








Toronto Throng Hails Soprano—Seitz 
Gives Recital 

TORONTO, March 8.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci was greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence at Massey Hall on Feb. 26 and peo- 
ple were standing even on the stage. 
The singer made a particularly good im- 
pression in her English songs. Manuel 
Berenguer as flautist and Homer Sam- 
uels at the piano shared in the success of 
the recital. 

_A program devoted entirely to compo- 
sitions by Chopin was brilliantly played 
by Ernest Seitz of Toronto, pianist, at 
the Conservatory Music Hall on Feb. 27. 
The Sonata, Op. 58, was the most ex- 
tended number. 

Owing to the illness of Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, the program for the Wom- 
en’s Musical Club’s last concert of the 
season was supplied on short notice by 
Mme. Dusseau, soprano, and Claud 
Biggs, pianist, both of whom proved 
themselves excellent artists. 

W. J. BRYANS. 





Schelling Appears in Varied Roéles 


Since his return from Europe last fall 
Ernest Schelling has been heard in vari- 
ous capacities. He has not only given 
many individual recitals, but he has ap- 
peared as soloist with several orchestras 
and will tour with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, with which he will play his 
“Impressions of an Artist’s Life.” An- 
other symphonic work, “A Victory Ball,” 
has been played by the Detroit, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis symphonies and will be 
given shortly for the second time by the 
New York Philharmonic under Mengel- 
berg. Mr. Schelling has also appeared 
as lecturer, pianist and conductor at the 
Children’s Concerts of the Philharmonic 
and the American Orchestral Society. 





Lydia Ferguson Heard in California 


Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who is now 
on the Pacific Coast, was heard in a suc- 
cessful recital at the Montecito, Cal., 
Country Club on the evening of March 
2. Her program included songs of 
Czechoslovakia, of Brittany and of eigh- 
teenth century France in costume and a 
group of modern songs. Miss Ferguson 
will fulfill several reengagements while 
she is in the West and will return East 
early in April for recitals in Easton, Pa.; 
Boston and other cities. She will sail 
for England early in May. Miss Fergu- 
son, formerly with the Briggs Concert 
Management, is booking her own dates 
for the remainder of the season. 





New York Trio to Play New Bloch 
Works in Final Concert 


The New York Trio will give its last 
subscription concert of the season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 21. 
The ensemble will feature three Noc- 
turnes of Ernest Bloch, which are still 
in manuscript and are dedicated to the 
Trio. Other numbers on the program 
will be Beethoven’s Trio in D, Op. 70, No. 
1, and Mendelssohn’s Trio in D Minor, 
Op. 49. The program will be broadcast 
from Radio Station WJY. 


device demonstrated for the : 


Mario Cappelli, Soloist 
with Harp Trio, Enjoys 
Outing in Orange Grove 
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Mario Cappelli, Tenor Soloist with Zimmer 
Harp Trio 


Although Mario Cappelli, tenor soloist 
with the Zimmer Harp Trio, learned to 
pick oranges in sunny Italy, it was in 
Florida, where the company is fulfilling 
a series of engagements, that the accom- 
panying photograph was taken. The 
Trio is now on its second long tour of 
the season. It devoted the early part of 
the season to concerts in the Middle 
West, and after Christmas, left Boston 
for Washington, where it appeared for 
the fourth time. It also gave concerts 
for the second time in Richmond, Va., 
Columbia, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and in St. Petersburg, played for the 
fourth time. The company will give con- 
certs en route North and will end its 
season with a concert in Hackensack, 
N. J., on May 19. Nellie Zimmer, solo 
harpist, will spend the summer in 
France, preparing her programs for next 
season with Henriette Renié, eminent 
harpist and teacher. Many engagements 
and re-engagements have already been 
booked for the Trio for next season. 





Augusta Lenska Succeeds in Europe 


Augusta Lenska, American contralto, 
is singing in Europe with success. She 
won unstinted praise in a series of re- 
citals in Switzerland and was especially 
successful in a group of English songs 
by A. Walter Kramer, Ganz, Griffes and 
others. She is now singing at the Staats- 
oper in Berlin, where she made her début 
as Brangdne in “Tristan und Isolde,” 
and has an engagement pending to sing 
operatic réles in Milan. 





Myra Hess Active in England 


LONDON, March 1.—Following eighteen 
appearances in the British Isles last 
month, Myra Hess is beginning this 
month with a list of eleven recitals and 
with several engagements still pending. 
She will appear in Sherborne, Folkestone, 
Manchester, Bangor, Colwyn Bay, Farn- 
ham, Seaford and Streatham, and will 
fulfill three engagements in London. 


Shawe Gives Interesting Program 


CHICAGO, March 8.—Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, was vocal soloist for 
the fifth faculty recital of the North- 
western School of Music, at the Evanston 
Woman’s Club on Thursday evening. 
Beginning with Haydn and Handel 
songs, he presented an interesting pro- 
gram, including groups by Brahms and 
Strauss, and three songs from Tom Dob- 
son’s cycle, “Rocky Road to Dublin,” 
verses by James Stephens. 


Grace Wood 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo. _The Olin School 
of Music, in the eleventh of a series of 
recitals in the school auditorium brought 
forward four pupils, Edith McConkey, 
John Mills, Elmira Hassig and Ora Rose. 

* * ae 

PORTLAND, Me.—The students of Gor- 
ham Normal School, under the leader- 
ship of Miriam Andrews, instructor of 
music at the school, recently produced 
the operetta, “The Japanese Girl.” The 
school orchestra supported the singers. 

K * * 


SEDALIA, Mo.—Ernestine Thomson of 
Sedalia, violinist, assisted by Catherine 
Clark of Warrensburg, pianist, gave an 
attractive recital in the college audi- 
torium under the auspices of the music 
department of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

x * 

ALTOONA, PA.—In an interesting pro- 
gram of Italian music given recently by 
the Altoona Music Club, those taking part 
were Mrs. Humphrey Roberts, Mrs. A. 
R. Grier, Mrs. W. Stine McGaw, Mae 
Davis, Marie Canty, Evelyn Anspach. 
Gertrude Sousely, Harold Sawtelle and 
Allen Gertz. 

* * * 

YONKERS, N. Y.—Amelia Galloway, 
violinist, and Ruth Galloway, soprano, 
gave an attractive recital at Masonic 
Hall before an enthusiastic audience re- 
cently. The violinist’s principal numbers 
were Strauss’ Sonata in E Flat and a 
Bruch Concerto. Julius Schendel was 
accompanist. 

* * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Paul Allen Bey- 
mer’s pupils gave a recital in St. 
Matthew’s Parish House, when Edith 
Graham played two numbers by Rogers 
and Lavalle, Corina Friedrich, two com- 
positions by Tchaikovsky, and Mrs. S. L. 
Barackman, two Debussy numbers. Mr. 
Beymer concluded the program with a 
suite by Moussorgsky. 


TTL 
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WICHITA, KAN. on ‘Campbell and 
Mrs. H. G. Cooney of the voice depart- 
ment of Friends’ University, and Mrs. 
J. C. Newman and Margaret Joy of the 
piano department, presented the follow- 
ing pupils in a recital lately in Russell 
Hall: Gladys Haun, Ruth Marshall, 
Carleton Hadley, Nina Wells, Margaret 
Motter, Mary Thompson, Alice Parker, 
Frieda Henshaw. 

* * K 

ATHENS, GA.—Piano pupils of Harriet 
May Crenshaw, assisted by vocal pupils 
of Louise Rostand, presented an inter- 
esting program lately in the parlors of 
Lucy Cobb Institute. Those who took 
part were Dorothy Clark, Emma Gray, 
Betty Johnson, Flora Betts, Frances 
Forbes, Victoria Betts, Stephen Upson, 
Frances Crane, Dorothy Moran, Marion 
Sewell and Anne Lewis. 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—Mary Hayes Hayford 
gave an interesting lecture-recital before 
the members of the Schumann Club in 
the Richmond Studio, “The Influence of 
Jazz on Modern Music.” She illustrated 
her subject with the music of John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Crazy Cat Ballet,” Stravin- 
sky’s “Ragtime,” a waltz by Mana 
Zucea, and David Guion’s arrangement 
of “Turkey in the Straw.” 

* * * 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Pupils of Miss 
Lundy and Miss Sweeley appeared in 
recital at the Leschetizky Piano School, 
when an attractive program of piano 
numbers was given by Mary Louise 


Shaw, Mary Louise Betzel, Carlene 
Smith, Helena Burch, Margaretella 
Heim, Martha Jane Slack, Dorothy 


Reese and Miriam Hurr. Etna Knaur, 
soprano, assisted in the program. 
* * ” 


EASTON, PA.—An interesting program 
of the folk music of Czechoslovakia was 
presented lately by the Woman’s Club 
Chorus, assisted by Ruth Wilson, so- 
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prano; Mrs. F. C. Roberts, contralto; 
and Dr. H. V. Shelly, pianist—In an 
attractive recital which he gave recently 
at John’s Lutheran Church, the organist, 
Henry F. Eichlin, was assisted by Arthur 
T. Pugsley, organist of the Colonial 
Theater. 
*K * * 

CARTHAGE, ILL.—The choir of Trinity 
Lutheran Church gave a vesper musicale 
recently under the leadership of Mabel 
McMurtry, who was also contralto solo- 
ist. Solos were also given by Dorothy 
Frazee, soprano; Marvel Everhart, con- 
tralto; Fred Chandler, tenor; Esther 
Peterson, violinist, and Walter Grebner, 
organist. Miss Biederman, Miss Herren, 
Miss Griffin, Mr. Sonntag, Mr. Cheney, 
Mr. Kraemer and Mr. Rutt assisted in 
trios, quartets and sextets. 

7k cs a 


ATLANTA GA.—The Morgan-Stephens 
Conservatory gave before the Junior 
Music Club, at Cable Hall, an interesting 
program, in which Frances Tebet, Alvin 
Nissenbaum, Chris Conyers, Aileen Mor- 
gan-Stephens, Mischa Proger, the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, conducted by J. E. 
Bach, and Gene Lee, dancer, pupil of 
Mrs. Potter-Spiker, took part. Among 
the orchestral numbers were the finale of 
Haydn’s Military Symphony and a move- 


ment from Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. 
*K ok * 
WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Sally Spencer 
Klump, soprano, sang with dramatic 


effect in a costume recital in the High 
School Auditorium on Feb. 26, when she 
was assisted by Andrew Goettel, violin- 
ist, and Wilhelmina Woolworth Knapp 
at the piano.—Mabel Frances Knight of 
Boston appeared in an attractive lecture- 
recital program of Indian songs and 
dances at Asbury Chapel on March 1, 
before the members of the Morning 
Musicales and many school-children who 
had been invited to attend. 


WICHITA, KAN.—A recital by vari: 
departments of the Conservatory 
Mount Carmel Academy was given in t)» 
chapel of the Academy, when the f 

lowing pupils participated: Cather 

Mooney, Frances Kelly, Jennie McCa )- 
Helen Tallchi: ‘, 


dless, Monica Mullen, 
Mary Cawley, Ethel Titus, Elean., 
Gosch, Betty Chandler, Hinda Bowk. 


Catherine Clark, Erma Blubaugh, A!» 
Hyde, Juanita Feagan, Margaret Dorn.- 
hue, Ruby Bellmard, Mary Nette Reci, 
Christine Allen, Agnes Greene. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—In a recent p 
gram before the Zeta Chapter of Sig: 
Alpha Iota at the home of Mrs. Doug! 
H. White, vocal numbers were given 
Mrs. Arnold Spencer and Mrs. Barr, 
an interesting paper on the life 
Theodor Leschetizky was given by M 
Frank Cregor, who was a student 
Vienna with Leschetizky for two yea 
The Zeta Chapter entertained Frie 
Hempel during a recent visit to this ci' 
and harp solos played by Ruth Rai: 
were a feature of the musical progra) 

x *« * 


QUINCY, Music of Bohemia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Russia was d 
cussed at a meeting of the Quincy Mu 
Club at the High School Auditorium, 
when Bessie Dean Reinert was sponsor 
for the evening and Mary Stone i 
troduced the topic, “Slavic Music.” An 
interesting musical program was given 
by Mrs. Edward Schofield, soprano; 
Gladys Greer, Erma Chumbley and 
Dorothy Miller, pianists; Earl H. Pond, 
baritone, and the Lyric Quartet, com- 
prising Mrs. David Shontze, Mrs. W. B. 
Smiley, Mrs. R. O. Gibbons, and Mrs. 
Charles Henderson. 


* K * 





TORONTO, CAN.—Mr. Carboni is or- 
ganizing a series of performances of 
Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form in 
various educational centers, and to give 
his students an opportunity of coming 
before the public, the principal réles will 
be distributed among Minnie Woodhouse, 
Trilby Fox, Elsie White, Sadie McAlpine, 
Gladys Jones-Young, Helen McColl, 
Pearly Morris, Mrs. Sidney White, Doris 
Rathbone, J. Lorne Davidson, W. J. 
Colebrook, J. Riley Hallman, W. Hodgins, 
Irvine Levine, Valentine Hook, J. A. 
Lytle, W. R. Curry, Charles Rigby, H. 
Loudon and A. H. Wessel. 
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Stravinsky’s “Soldier” Heads Novelties 
on Last Program of Composers’ League 
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S a conclusion to its first season, the 
ti League of Composers will present 
at the Klaw Theater on Sunday evening, 
March 23, a program of works which, 
with the exception of two songs, are new 

the New York public. A feature will 
be the local premiére of Stravinsky’s 
Suite, “L’Histoire du Soldat.” 

This work is a satire on the life of a 
soldier and was written in 1918. It will 
be led by Chalmers Clifton, conductor of 
the American Orchestral Society and 
member of the League’s executive board. 

Musically it represents the same ten- 
dency as “Les Noces,” coming after the 
String Quartets and before the Sym- 
phonies for Wind Instruments recently 
played here. There is a slight dramatic 
dialogue in which the soldier, the devil 
and a “reader” take part in expounding 
a diverting narrative, but it is seldom 
performed with this dialogue, the music 
bein described as “absolute” in the 
Stravinskyan sense. 

The score calls for clarinet, cornet, 
bassoon, trombone, one violin, one con- 
trabass and seven instruments of per- 
cussion, including four drums of vary- 
ing pitch. The players for the League’s 
performance will be Henry Moscovitz, 


violin; Albert Chiaffarelli, clarinet; 
Umberto Buldrini, contrabass; Ernest 
Williams, cornet; Charles Gusikoff, 


trombone; Frank Wolf, percussion, and 
Philip Reines, bassoon. 

The suite is in two parts, the first 
made up of “Marching Tunes” and “‘Lit- 
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tle Tunes Beside the Brook.” The sec- 
ond brings “The Royal March,” “The 
Little Concert,” “Dances—Tango, Valse 
and Ragtime,” “Devil’s Dance,” “Cho- 
rale” and “Devil’s Triumphal March.” 
Two other Russian composers will 
complete the representation of that na- 
tion’s modern school on this program. 
Nikolas Miaskovsky’s Third Piano So- 
nata will be played by Nadia Reisenberg, 
and “The Dead Princess,’ a song by 
Michel Gniessin, will be interpreted by 
Lucilla de Vescovi. Both Miaskovsky 
and Gniessin are strangers in a New 
York concert hall and both studied under 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Miaskovsky is a 
modern in form and harmonic treatment. 
He has written seven symphonies and 
some symphonic poems which are just 
beginning to find hearings in the West- 
ern world. Gniessin is best known for a 
symphonic poem inspired by Shelley and 
for music to a drama by Euripides. 
Mme. de Vescovi will present songs by 
Vincenzo Tommasini and Franco Alfano 





to piano accompaniments by Leroy 
Shields. The Lenox Quartet—Sandor 
Harmati, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Nicholas 


Moldevan and Emmeran Stoeber—will 
introduce a string quartet by Alexander 
Tansman, a young Polish composer, and 
will also participate in a performance of 
Francis Poulenc’s “Rhapsodie Négre” 
for string quartet, voice, flute, clarinet 
and piano. Boris Saslavsky, baritone; 
Lamar Stringfield, flautist; Guy D’Isere, 
clarinetist, and Leroy Shields, pianist, 
will assist in making New York ac- 
quainted with this new work by one of 
the “Six.” . 





Mme. Tagliapietra Presents Artists in 
First New Talent Musicale 


Several young artists of promise were 
presented in the first of Mme. Taglia- 
pietra’s “new talent” musicales at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of 
March 4. Robert Atkinson, pianist, 
played a Beethoven Sonata, two works 
by himself and numbers by Chopin, with 
authority and musical insight; Pasquale 
Ferrara, tenor, revealed a robust voice 
in “Q Paradiso” from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africana” and an aria from “Pag- 
liacci”?; and Josephine Bettinetti, so- 
prano, sang arias by Verdi and Puccini 
and songs by von Feilitz, MacDowell 
and Rogers. Isadore Greenberg, violin- 
ist, a pupil of Auer, aroused genuine 
interest in his playing of works by 
Vieuxtemps, Haydn and arrangements 
by Kreisler, as did Rita Sebastian, con- 
tralto, a pupil of Ada Soder-Hueck, in 
songs by Brahms, Mana Zucca and 
Scherzinger and an aria from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” Miss Sebas- 
tian has a fine voice and sings with 
intelligence. Ferruccio Corradetti, bari- 
tone, was the guest artist, singing two 
Verdi arias in dramatic style. The 
audience was enthusiastic over the 
works of the various artists and gave 
them liberal applause. I. M. 





Leo Braun to Lead New Glee Club 


A new glee club, to be known as the 
Schubert, is being formed by a group 
' male singers interested in choral 
work. There are still places for several 
‘tenors, baritones and basses, who may 
apply on Monday evenings at Studio 65, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
eo Braun will be conductor of the new 
granization. 


Roeder Pupil Plays in Great Barrington 


Hannah Klein, a talented fourteen- 
year-old pupil of Carl M. Roeder, aroused 
genuine enthusiasm in a recital given 
recently at Barrington School in Great 
barrington, Mass. Miss Klein played a 
‘elude and Fugue in E Minor by Men- 


(e ssohn, a Paderewski Caprice, a group 


numbers by Chopin and works by 
hms, Leschetizky, Debussy, Mosz- 
vski, Liszt and others with facility 
! musical feeling and was recalled for 
eral encores. 


LeRoy B. Campbell Addresses Students 


LeRoy B. Campbell, director of the 
Warren Conservatory, Warren, Pa., was 
heard in an interesting lecture at the 
studio of Iva Krupp Bradley recently. 
He spoke on the subject of “Know Thy- 


self,” and urged students to develop their 
own powers to become better mediums 
of musical expression. Mr. Campbell 
declares that all values for the pianist 
lie in the proper use of relaxation ana 
weight, not dead weight, but vitalized 
relaxation, as he calls it. He would 
train the mind to govern and control 
the various muscles and secure the bal- 
ance which is essential for the full de- 
velopment of one’s powers. He explained 
the necessity for practicing slowly, de- 
claring that rapid motion is controlled 
by the subconscious mind and that it is 
only through practicing slowly that the 
muscles can be trained to respond ac- 
curately when playing rapidly. Music, 
he declared, is a thing of the spirit, and 
says that in order to interpret inspired 
music it is necessary for the performer 
to raise the rate and character of his 
vibrations to the spiritual plane of the 
composition. He advises a serious study 
of history, harmony, the allied arts, 
nature and the things of the spirit to 
develop powers of expression. 


Pollain Leads Orchestra at Museum 


Owing to the illness of David Mannes, 
René Pollain of the New York Symphony 
was called upon to conduct the first con- 
cert in the second series of free orches- 


tral concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on the evening of March 1. An 
audience of more than 7000 persons 
heard the program, which included the 
overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” 
played in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of that composer’s birth; 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 
works by Gluck, Gounod, Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky. 





Quaile-Saslawsky Students Give Program 


Pupils of Elizabeth Quaile and Edith 
Quaile-Saslawsky gave a program in 
their Park Avenue Studios on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 26. Ethel Hoyt sang “Wie 
Melodien zieht es mir” by Brahms, Schu- 
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mann’s “Widmung” and “My Lovely 


Celia” by Munro; Pia Cafagna, pianist, 
was heard in works by Chopin and De- 
bussy, and Augusta Samuels sang songs 
by Handel and Fisher. Two etudes by 
Chopin were well played by Anna Farer; 
William Brandon sang Franz’s ‘“Wid- 
mung” and “I Am Thy Harp” by Wood- 
man, and Florence Moxom played com- 
positions by Bach, Chopin and Liszt. 
Fred Patton Hart played his own set- 
ting of Noyes’ “The Victory Ball.” Miss 
Moxom will give a_ recital in the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on the afternoon 
of March 15. She will play works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, Chopin and 
others. 





Donald Fiser Sings in Rumford Hall 


Donald Fiser, baritone, gave an in- 
teresting program in Rumford Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 29. He sang “Per 
la Gloria” by Buononcini, ‘Amarilli” 
by Caccini, “May Day Carol” by Deems 
Taylor, “Border Ballad” by Cowen, arias 
by Wagner and Massenet and songs by 
Strauss, Liszt, Grieg, Alice Adams 
Denig, Bradell, Manney, MacDermid and 
Harriet Ware. Mr. Fiser has a voice of 
fine quality and power and sings with 
dramatic intensity. His voice is well 
equalized and his mezza voce singing is 
particularly effective. He achieved a 
genuine success with a_ good-sized 
audience and was recalled for several 
encores. He was ably accompanied at 
the piano by Harold Genther. I, M. 


Chamber Ensemble to Give First Public 
Concert in New York 

The Chamber Ensemble of New York, 
which is composed of Louise Llewellyn 
Jarecka, soprano, and Ana, Sara and 
Eva Pulgar, pianist, violinist, and 
cellist respectively, will make its first 
public appearance in New York in a con- 
cert in Aeolian Hall, under the patron- 
age of Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski, on the 
afternoon of March 27. The Ensemble 
was organized by Tadeusz Jarecki, Polish 
composer, in 1921, for the purpose of 
performing compositions for voice and 
trio. It has been heard in many out-of- 
town engagements, but has appeared 
only privately in New York. 





Graffman Pupil Plays in Town Hall 

Nicholas Cambourakis, a fourteen- 
year-old pupil of Vladimir Graffman, 
gave a violin recital in the Town Hall on 
Feb. 21. He had previously appeared 
during the Christmas holidays. Diana 
Graffman accompanied him in familiar 
works of Corelli, Vieuxtemps and Sara- 
sate, melodies of Tchaikovsky and Ries 
and arrangements by Hochstein and 
Auer. On the same evening another 
pupil of Mr. Graffman, Thelma Rawson, 
played at the Brooklyn T. M. K. A. On 
Sunday evening, March 2, Sadie Schwartz 
was one of the assisting artists for 
Mark Markoff at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. 


De Segurola Heads Audition Committee 
of Novello-Davies Artists’ Choir 


Andres de Segurola, bass, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, has been made chair- 


man of the audition committee of the 
Novello-Davies Artists’ Choir. Other 
members of the committee are Mar- 


guerite D’Alvarez, Frieda Hempel and 
Harry C. Osgood. The choir, which will 
be composed of sixty singers, has already 
begun rehearsals under the direction of 
Clara Novello-Davies for a series of con- 
certs, the proceeds from which will be 
devoted to furthering, in New York, the 
musical education of talented singers. 
Trabilsee Pupil Gives Program 

Tofi Trabilsee presented his pupil, Rita 
Hamsun, in a recital at the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
March. 4. Miss Hamsun is the possessor 
of a dramatic soprano voice of wide 
range and good quality, and sang with 
artistic effect. The program included 
works by Weber, Meyerbeer,’ Schubert, 
Puccini, Bellini, Bizet, Franz, Wolf, 
Linaru, Florescu and others. Hamilton 
Orr was an able accompanist. 
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Schola Cantorum Plans Performance of 
“The Daughter of Jephtha” 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, will give the first New York 
presentation of Carissimi’s seventeenth 
century oratorio, “The Daughter of 
Jephtha,” in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 26. The Schola will use 
the Pratella edition, edited from the 
original manuscripts and forwarded to 
Mr. Schindler by the editor. This ver- 
sion is identical with the one presented 
a few years ago by the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety at the Augusteo in Rome under the 
direction of Molinari. The work is re- 
garded as one of the foremost specimens 
of early oratorio and, in other versions, 
has had frequent performances in Paris, 
Barcelona and in many English and Ger- 
man cities. 

Giacomo Carissimi was the first com- 
poser to use the name, “oratorio,” and 
through two of his pupils had a direct 
influence on the work of Handel. These 
were Johann Kaspar von Kerll, whom 
the Vienna court sent to the Italian mas- 


ter for study, and Agostini Steffani, 
Handel’s predecessor at the Hanover 
court. The work is written for solo, 


quartet, chorus, string orchestra and or- 
gan and describes the Biblical story o1 
the victory of Jephtha over the Ammo- 
nites, his vow to sacrifice the first to meet 
him upon his return home, and his 
despair when he realizes that he must 
sacrifice his own child. 





Robert Imandt Joins Faculty of New 
York Piano Conservatory 

Robert Imandt, French violinist, has 
recently joined the faculty of the New 
York Piano Conservatory and School of 
Affiliated Arts as head of the violin de- 
partment. Mr. Imandt_ studied first 
with Duttenholfer and Joachim, and later 
with Andreas Moser, friend and as- 
sistant to Joachim. He made his 
début in Berlin at the age of thirteen, 
and at fourteen entered the Paris Con- 
servatory, where he won the first prize 
in violin in 1911. In the following year, 
he was engaged to play the Brahms 
Concerto at the Brahms Festival in 
Warsaw with the Warsaw Philharmonic. 
Following six years in the French Army, 
Mr. Imandt came to America, where he 
has been heard in many cities. He gave 
a successful recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, earlier in the season. Among 
the other teachers at the Conservatory 
are E. Robert Schmidt, guest piano 
teacher; Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher Copp, in 
charge of the juvenile piano work, and 
W. J. Baltzell, musical history. 


Sundelius to Sing Scandinavian Songs 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will fea- 
ture a group of Scandinavian songs in 
her first New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 16. These 
will include “Varen,” “Good Morgen’ 
and “Vug, o Vove,” all three by Grieg; 
“Titania” by Peterson-Berger, ‘Melodi’’ 
by Rangstrom and “Dans Sang” by 
Soderman, all of which she will sing in 
the original language. Other numbers 
on the program will include arias by 
Benati, Handel and Mozart, three songs 
by Schubert, ““Mondnacht” and “Schnee- 
glockchen” by Schumann, “Swans” by A. 
Walter Kramer and songs by Alice Bar- 
nett, Carl Beecher, Edward MacDowell 
and Cecil Burleigh. Frank Bibb will be 
at the piano. 


Myers Pupils Score in Troy, N. Y. 


Three pupils of George Yates Myers, 
teacher of singing, Ethel Mae Nolds, 
soprano; Edith Cleghorn Weaver, con- 
tralto, and Clarence T. Weaver, tenor, 
were the soloists in the recent perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” given by the 
Wa-Ha-Way and McGregor choruses in 
Troy, N. Y. The soloists stirred a very 
large audience to much enthusiasm. The 
performance was under the direction of 
Albert Platt and was one of the most 
successful musical events of the season 
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Blumenthal to Present “Ring” Cycle in 
English There Next Season 


Carnegie Hall will be the scene of 
George Blumenthal’s New York produc- 
tion of Wagner’s “Ring” in English next 
season. Mr. Blumenthal announces that 
he has engaged Willy Pogany to prepare 
the stage settings, and a novel system of 
lighting will be employed. 

The concert hall was chosen, Mr. 
Blumenthal says, because it is tue largest 
available auditorium, with good acous- 
tics, which can readily be transformed 
for operatic production. The present 
stage will be adapted by the erection 
of a false proscenium arch. 

The season, which will begin on Nov. 10 
with “Rheingold,” will include a series 
of Monday _- evenings; Nov. 17, 
“Walkiire’; Nov. 24, “Siegfried” and 
Dec. 1, “Gotterdimmerung.” The after- 
noon cycle will be given on Nov. 13, 18, 
25 and 27. 





Klibansky Singers Appear in Concerts 


Singers from the studio of Sergei 
Klibansky have been heard in many con- 
certs recently. Alveda Lofgren, soprano, 


appeared before the Beethoven Club in 
East Orange on Feb. 27. Winifred Par- 
ker was one of the soloists in the concert 
of the Tacoma, Wash., Oratorio So- 
ciety recently. Mizzi Delorm, Editha 
Fleischer and Walter Jankuhn scored in 
their appearance in a Lehar operetta in 
Philadelphia on Feb. 26 and Miss Delorm 
and Mr. Jankuhn were successful in 
“Hannerle” at the Casino Theater, New 
York, on March 2. On the following day 
the three artists appeared in the first 
performance of “Faschingsfee” by Kal- 
man, at the Irving Place Theater. 
Charles Beach sang at the Hotel Bond in 
Hartford, Conn., on Feb. 29. Emilie 
Henning Mahar appeared in a joint re- 
cital with Olive Kline on Feb. 25. Others 
who have been heard in concert in the 
last few weeks are Myrtle Weed, Ger- 
trude Nelson and Mary Morris. 





Settlement School Acquires Music of the 
Late Maud Powell 


The Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment, 126 St. Felix Street, Brooklyn, 
has recently acquired some 500 pieces 
of music left them from the library of 
the late Maud Powell. Miss Powell was 
interested in the work of the school and 
was for several years a member of the 
advisory council. The music will be 
placed in the school library as a memorial 
to her. 
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Merle Alcock Ends Her 
First Opera Season and 
Will Sing on West Coast 





Aleock, American Contralto 


Merle 


Merle Alcock, contralto, who concludes 
her first season as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this week, 
has been engaged for next year and will 
be heard in several new and important 
roles. Since her début as Beppe in 
“L’Amico Fritz” early in November, 
Mme. Alcock has appeared in several 


important parts and has won the praise 
of the critics by the ease with which 
she has turned from the concert to the 
operatic stage. Although her concert 
activities have been greatly curtailed this 
season, she has sung in two perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, one in 
New York and the other in Philadelphia, 
and will leave next week for the Pacific 
Coast, where she will sing in a perform- 
ance of the same work with the San 
Francisco Symphony under Alfred Hertz, 
and also in a performance of Mahler’s 
Second Symphony. This will make her 
fourth appearance in this difficult work. 
Other engagements this spring include 
an appearance at the Evanston Festival 
and concerts in Richmond, Va., Owens- 
boro and Louisville. She will be heard 
in concert prior to the opening of the 
opera next fall, the month of October 
being completely booked. Mrs. Alcock is 
under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau. 





Women’s Philharmonic Honors Stransky 


Josef Stransky was the guest of honor 
at the third concert in the series celebrat- 
ing the silver anniversary of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, given at the Hotel 
Belleclaire on the evening of March 6. 
Mrs. Leila Cannes, president, gave the 
address of welcome and introduced Dr. 
William C. Carl, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, R. E. Johnston and Carolyn Beebe, 
who were each heard in short addresses. 
A short program was given by Wyoneta 
Cleveland and Leslie Hodgson, pianists; 
Emily Wooly and Klara Muehling, 
sopranos, and Isidore Greenberg, violin- 
ist. Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick was 
chairman of the day and Mrs. Schuyler 
Hamilton Wilbur, chairman of the re- 
ception committee. Many prominent 
musicians were in the audience. 





Pietro Yon to Play in Town Hall 
Pietro Yon, organist, will make his 
only New York appearance this season 
in a recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 31. Mr. Yon, who is the 


only musician to be elected honorary or- 
ganist to the Vatican in Rome, has not 
played in New York for two years, dur- 
ing which time he has appeared in more 
than 100 recitals in cities of America and 
Europe. After Easter Mr. Yon will be 
heard in cities of the South and Middle 
West, returning to New York in time 
to sail on May 31 with a number of his 
pupils for Europe, where they will re- 
main until Oct. 1. Upon his return to 
America he will again be heard in con- 
cert and will reopen his New York stu- 
dio in Carnegie Hall. 


SINGS CHILDREN’S SONGS 





Frances Newsom Delights Juvenile 
Audience at Princess Theater 


When a singer who specializes in pro- 
grams for children can give genuine 
pleasure to “grown-ups” as well, there 
remains no doubt as to her highly de- 
veloped gifts. This Frances Newsom, 
soprano, convincingly proved, winning 
deserved applause from a large audience 
composed of many adults as well as chil- 
dren at her recital at the Lenox Hill 
Theater on the afternoon of March 4. 

Miss Newsom has many artistic attain- 
ments. She delivers her message in 
songs for children through clear diction. 
She sings her stories, disclosing a voice 
of much warmth and superb quality. 
Aside from these accomplishments, her 
characterizations of the various parts she 
assumes form a complete picture, and 
her stories are worked out with admir- 
able attention to detail, making the re- 
sults completely successful. 

Her program of an hour’s duration was 
well arranged. The groups included 
little gems by Foster, Bartlett, Gaynor, 
Mana Zucca, Lehman, Farley, Bond, 
Wells, del Riego, Crist, Grant-Schaeffer 
and De Koven. It would be difficult to 


single out any individual number. They 
were all delightfully presented. 
Several songs for “grown-ups” closed 


the unusual recital. These comprised 
Puccini’s “O Mio Bambino Caro” from 
“Gianni Schicchi’; Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” and Del’Aqua’s 
“Chanson Provengal” in place of an aria 
from “Traviata” which was originally 
scheduled. All of these were charming- 
ly sung. Burleigh’s “Didn’t It Rain” 
was given as an extra. James Caskey 
provided dependable a. 





Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Presents Pupils 


Pupils of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine gave 
a recital on the evening of Feb. 23, at 
her studio in Carnegie Hall. Lucile 
Saule sang a group of songs by Brahms, 
Humperdinck and Mana Zucca; William 


Sokoloff played a Chopin prelude and 
a work by Bach, and Mrs. Saule sang 
a song by Novello. Eleanor Duklauer 
played Mana Zucca’s “Nectar” Dance, 
followed by Adele Black, who played a 
prelude by Rachmaninoff. Charlotte 
DeWitt contributed songs of Katherine 
Ahnelt, Liszt and Mana Zucca; Helen 
Margolish played a Beethoven polonaise 
and a Chopin valse and Anabel Adams 
Taylor and Charlotte De Witt then 
played Chaminade’s Valse Carnavalesque 
for two pianos. Eleanor Floren sang a 
group of songs which included Hage- 
man’s “Charity’ and a Grieg melody. 
Theodore Saidenberg played three com- 
positions of Mana Zucca and Evelyn Zipp 
sang songs of Minette Hirst, Galbreath 
and Ferrari. Jasmine Zucca played a 
group of three piano numbers; songs 
of A. Walter Kramer, Chadwick and 
Minette Hirst were sung by Dorothy 
Skerritt, and the program closed with 
the Adagio Movement of the A Minor 
Concerto of Grieg, played by Theodore 
Saidenberg and Jasmine Zucca. The 
musicians were enthusiastically received. 





Singers from Warford Studio Heard 


Pupils of Claude Warford have been 
active in concert during the past month. 
Mildred Letcher, soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Chatham, N. J., and 
Virginia Hawes sang before an enthusi- 
astic audience in Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Others who have been heard are Philip 
Jacobs, baritone, in Otisville, N. Y.; 
Katherine Timpson, soprano, and Mary 
David, contralto, in Orange, N. J.; 
Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, before 
the Society of Women Painters and 
Sculptors at the National Arts Club, 
and Margaret Haase and Grace Farrar, 
sopranos, in both New York and 
Brooklyn. 





Marjorie Meyer to Give Recital 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, will give 
J yer, p ’ £ 


her first New York recital in Aeolian 


Hall on the afternoon of March 17. 
With Frederic Persson at the piano, she 
will sing two songs by Bliss, “This 
Night” and “The Hare,” songs in Rus- 
sian by Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff, 
“L’oiseau bleu” by Dalcroze, “La Belle 
au Bois Dormant” by Fourdrain and 
songs by Beethoven, Schumann, Marx, 
Carpenter, Hadley, Homer and Watts. 
Miss Meyer, who is a pupil of Nicola 
Zan, gave a successful recital in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., on Feb. 28. ; 


Flora Negri, Following 
New York Program, Plans 
Activity as a Recitalis; 
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Flora Negri, Soprano 


Flora Negri, American soprano, who 
recently achieved a fine success in her 
first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
will be heard shortly in a series of en- 
gagements in the East and is planning 
to appear extensively in recital next 
season. She will give her second New 
York recital in the Town Hall on 
April 11. Miss Negri is a native of New 
York and has accomplished all her study 
in America under James Massell, w 
whom she has worked for four and a 
half years. She has been heard frequent- 
ly in and about New York, and three 
seasons ago took part in performances of 
“Carmen” and “Cavalleria” at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 





La Forge-Berumen Artists Give Noonday 
Concert 


Artists from the La Forge-Bertmen 
Studios gave the monthly noonday musi- 
cale in Aeolian Hall on March 7 and were 
applauded by an audience that filled the 
main floor of the auditorium. The first 
number was Ernesto Bertmen’s Duo-Art 
record of MacDowell’s Praeludium from 
the First Modern Suite, followed by 
Julius Seebach, baritone, who sang the 
familiar aria from Massenet’s “Le Rol 
de Lahore.” George Vause played with 
distinction, piano solos by Cyril Scott 
and MacDowell, and Doris Doe, accom- 
panied at the organ by Hugh Porter, 
gave a fine interpretation of La Forge’ 
“Before the Crucifix.” Her voice is large 
in volume and full of color, especially 
in the middle and lower parts, and she 
sings with intelligence. Marjorie and 
Mildred Freeman, sopranos, with Caro- 
lyn Bergheim at the piano, were ap- 
plauded in duets by Carey, Blanchett! 
and Gounod, winning special praise in 
the waltz from “Roméo et Juliette,” and 
Mary Frances Wood played piano works 
of Friedman, Levy and Dohnanyi with 
adequate technic and musical insight. 
There was also a group of organ solos 
played by Hugh Porter and a Duo-Art 
reproduction of La Forge’s Valse 
Concert, played by the eto 

ON 





Adele Rankin Entertains in Honor of 
John Prindle Scott 


Many guests attended the receptio! 
given by Adele Luis Rankin, soprano an‘ 
teacher, in honor of John Prindle Scott 
in her Metropolitan Opera House Stu- 
dios on the evening of March 4. The 
informal program comprised songs 
Mr. Scott, with the composer at 
piano. Miss Rankin was heard in “Fa'se 
Prophet,” “The Lord Is My Shepherd, 
“April Time” and “The Wind’s in the 
South.” She sang them charmingly, d 
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closing a voice of admirable quality. 
Grace Devine, mezzo-soprano, was Cor- 
dially received in “The Death Trium- 
phant,” “John o’ Dreams” and “The Old 
Road.” Oliver Stewart, tenor, won de- 
served applause for his effective inter- 
pretations of “The Voice in the Wilder- 
ness” and “The Secret” and Frederick 
Southwick, baritone, scored in “Come Ye, 
Blessed”; “To an Old Love,” “Canter- 
bury Square” and “Green.” M.B.S. 





Franzblau Pupils Heard in Brooklyn 


Abraham Franzblau, violinist and 
teacher, presented several of his pupils 
in recital at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
March 9. The program was one of in- 
terest and disclosed praiseworthy talent 
in various stages of development. An 
ensemble number by Dancla was followed 
by Joseph Weiss in a fine performance of 
Viotti’s Concerto, No. 22; Isidor Blatt 
played Beethoven’s Minuet in G and 
a Gavotte by Gossec; Ida Gordon was 
heard in a work by Sachini-Franko and 
de Beriot’s Concerto, No. 7, and Philip 
Block was applauded in Wieniawski’s 
“Legend.” Other pupils who showed the 
result of conscientious training were 
Sidney Goldsmith, six years old, and 
Hyman Cohen. Isidore Franzblau, pi- 
anist, was the assisting artist, playing 
Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata” Sonata; 
“Liebestraum” by Liszt and Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor, with a fine 
command of technic and style. The pro- 
gram was heard by a large audience 
which applauded the performers liber- 
ally. 





Russian Artists Give Program 


Mark Markoff, announced as a tenor 
of the Russian Imperial Opera, gave a 
concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on March 2. He had the assistance of 
Mme. G. Companaiskaya, mezzo-soprano 
from the Petrograd Imperial Opera, and 
Sadie Schwartz, violinist. The vocal 
part of the program consisted princi- 
pally of operatic arias. Mr. Markoff has 
a voice of robust type, which he uses 
unsparingly. It is brilliant, powerful 
and of considerable range. He was par- 
ticularly effective in an aria by Gretcha- 
ninoff and one from “La Juive.” Mme. 
Companaiskaya’s best effort was in the 
Gypsy Song from “Carmen.” Miss 
Schwartz, although young in years, is a 
sincere artist who seems to forget her 
audience in the performance of her 
music. She has an ample technic, a tone 
of considerable warmth and beauty as 
well as power and is able to penetrate 
into the deeper significance of serious 
music. Leo Berdichevsky was the ac- 
companist. 





Mr. and Mrs. David Entertain Glee Club 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David entertained 
in honor of the Lukowa Glee Club and 
friends at their home recently. The inter- 
esting program included vocal and piano 
numbers by Francis Young, given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Young; numbers by Ann Hazen 
and Henry Carleton, and several songs 
by the glee club. Especially interesting 
was “A Song of Freedom,” the words of 
which are by Mrs. Young, adapted to 
the Minuet from the “Beau Brummel” 
production. This number will be_in- 
cluded in the glee club’s concert in May. 
Among those present was Grace Parker, 
president of the organization, who ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the work of 
the club and of the fine progress it is 
making under the leadership of Mr. 
avid. 





Louise Stallings Heard in Concert 


Louise Stallings, soprano, is fulfilling 
a series of important engagements this 
‘pring. She gave a recital at the dedi- 
cation of the new high school auditorium 
in Batavia, N. Y., on Feb. 28, winning 
Praise for the beauty of her voice and 
her excellent diction. She sang songs 
by Sgambati, Guarnieri, Fourdrain, Fer- 
tari, three Spanish songs by Osma, a 
‘yele by Liza Lehmann and songs by 
Tours, Bliss, Uterhart and Barrett. She 
Was assisted by Marion Carley, who ac- 
panied her at the piano and also 
Played solos by Liszt and MacDowell. 
Miss Stallings appeared in a joint recital 
with Charles Cooper, pianist, at the 
Lyric Theater in Baltimore on March 
» and was scheduled to give a program 
i modern Italian songs at St. Mark’s-in- 


the-Bowerie on March 9 and to appear in 


a joint program with Lewis Richards, 
harpsichordist, in the Students’ Annual 
Series in Summit, N. J., on March 10. 
On March 19 she will sing in Alton, IIL, 
with Olga Sapio at the piano. 





Fraternal Association Elects Officers 


Louis Sajous was elected president of 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
at the fifth monthly meeting in Ethical 
Culture Hall on the evening of Feb. 26. 
Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick and Miguel 
Castellanos were elected vice-presidents; 
Helena A. Pino, recording secretary; 
Gertrude M. Beckley, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles T. Wilber, treas- 
urer, and George E. Shea, retiring presi- 
dent; Edwin Hughes, Mrs. Louis Sajous, 
Clara A. Korn and Irvin F. Randolph, 
members of the executive committee. 
The program was given by Mae Bickner, 
piano pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Beckley; 
Anna Stumpf, piano pupil of Irma Cor- 
rell; Martha Kovaes, violinist, Mary 
Marmorino, pianist, both pupils of 
Thomas Franco, and Marguerite Kaye, 
soprano, pupil of Frederic Warren. 





Saenger Pupil Scores in Pittsburgh 


Dorothy Branthoover, soprano, a pupil 
of Oscar Saenger, had a fine success in 
a recent recital in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Miss Branthoover sang an 
operatic aria by Puccini and songs by 
Debussy, Donaudy, Delibes, Liszt, Cyril 
Scott, Burleigh and others. The excel- 
lence of her diction and the beautiful 
quality of her voice occasioned especial 
comment. Miss Branthoover will give 
her second recital in Huntington, W. Va., 
March 20. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch to Give Sonata Pro- 
gram in Chamber Music Series 


The fifth concert in the People’s Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Chamber Music Series 
will be given in the auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School on the 
evening of March 21 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Bloch, who will be heard in 
a sonata recital for violin and piano. 
They will play Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor, Franck’s Sonata in A and a 
group of violin solos by Wagner-Wil- 
helmj, Kreisler and Dvorak. 








Carmen Reuben to Give Recital 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, who 
gave a successful recital at the Town 
Hall last season, has been heard recently 
in several recitals. She has sung to 
enthusiastic audiences in Stelton, N. J.; 
Wilton, Conn., and at St. Mary’s School 
in Peekskill, N. Y. She will give a New 
York recital at the People’s House 
Auditorium on East Fifteenth Street, 
under the auspices of the Modern School 
Association, on the evening of March 16. 
She will sing a group of Brahms songs, 
two by Scott and numbers by Godard, 
Lully, Dobson, Woodman, Tchaikovsky, 
Dargomijsky, Rachmaninoff and others. 





Mannes School Arranges Concerts to Aid 
Scholarship Fund 


The David Mannes Music School has 
arranged a series of five recitals by ad- 
vanced students to be given in the audi- 
torium of the school on the afternoon of 
March 26 and the evenings of March 29, 
April 9,12 and 16. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the scholarship fund, which is 
for the purpose of aiding students who 
cannot afford to pay the regular tuition 
fee. 





Bessie Bowie Presents Pupil 


Beatrice Mack, who has just returned 
from Europe, after an operatic début 
in Milan, gave a recital on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 4, at the studio of her 
teacher, Bessie Bowie. Miss Mack’s pro- 
gram consisted of operatic arias from 
“Sonnambula,” “Rigoletto” and “Travi- 
ata,” and a group of songs of Richard 
Strauss and Roger Quilter. Miss Mack 
was assisted by two other pupils of Miss 
Bowie, Louise Wilson and Olga Mishkin, 
who contributed groups of French, Ger- 
man and English songs. A large audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. 





Frederic Baer Heard in Oratorio 


Frederic Baer, baritone, a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, fulfilled five oratorio 
engagements from Feb. 24 to March 9. 
He was heard in Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” at the Brick Church in New York, 
in Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvassen” with the 
Greenville Community Chorus in New 
Jersey and in Brahms’ Requiem, Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” at the Church of the 
Ascension in New York. 


Gescheidt Pupils Sing in Newfoundland 


Hazel Adele Drury, soprano, and Enez 
Harrison, contralto, pupils of Adelaide 


Gescheidt, have just concluded a three 
weeks’ engagement in St. John’s, New- 
foundland. They appeared in a program 
of solos and duets by modern and classic 
composers and were received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, both by the press 
and the public. The freedom of their 
production and the clarity of their dic- 
tion brought them a fine reception at 
each appearance. 





Berumen Pianists Give Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen presented ten pi- 
anists at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 


recently. The pupils showed the re- 
sults of excellent training in a program 
that included works by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Schubert-Tausig, Scarlatti, 
Leschetizky, MacDowell, Cyril Scott, 
Debussy, Liszt and others. Those heard 
were Misses Dickie, Carley, Wood, Bev- 
ington, DeVoe, Hall, List and Schaf- 
ge and Messrs. Vause and War- 
wick. 





Club Members Present Varied Program 


Several members of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club gave an enjoy- 


able program at the headquarters of 
the club on West Fifty-seventh Street 
on the evening of March 7. Those 
who took part were Herbert Smith, 
baritone, in arias by Leoncavallo and 
Massenet; Mrs. Pardee, cornetist; Ethel 
Grow, contralto, in works by Saint- 
Saéns, Coquard and Gluck, and Edna 
Minor and Evelyn Crawford. Frederick 
Shattuck was the accompanist. 


Propose Memorial Concert Series in 
Honor of Mai Davis Smith 


BUFFALO, March 8.—In honor of Mai 
Davis Smith, the first woman in America 
to give her entire time to concert promo- 
tion, and who died on March 1, it has 
been proposed to institute the Mai Davis 


Smith Memorial Concert Series. Buf- 
falo’s most prominent musicians have 
expressed their interest in the move- 


ment. The four remaining concerts of 
Mrs. Smith’s present series will be given 
under the management of Marian De 
Forest. At the funeral of Mrs. Smith in 
Trinity Church, on March 3, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch played a Schumann num- 
ber and the remainder of the musical 
program was given by William J. Gomph, 
organist; Martha Gomph, harpist; Kath- 
erine Stang, violinst, and Frank A. Wat- 
kins, vocalist. The Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, which appeared at Music 
Hall the evening of March 3, sang “Lead, 
Kindly Light!” as a tribute to Mrs. 
Smith. FRANK W. BALCH. 


Voice Teacher Leaves Estate to Student 


By the will of Mrs. Mary Hance 
Skinner, teacher of singing, who died in 
her studio in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 28, 
her entire personal estate amounting to 
about $5,000 was left to Harold Colonna, 
voice student, to whom the _ testatrix 
refers in her will as “my friend who 
displayed the tenderness and affection of 
a son for me.” Mrs. Skinner was in her 
eighty-second year and had taught many 
prominent light opera stars including the 
late Lillian Russell. 








PASSED AWAY 





Victor Capoul 


PARIS, March 1.—Victor Capoul, cele- 
brated tenor of the past generation, died 
recently at his home in Pujaudran-du- 
Gers in his eighty-sixth year. Mr. 
Capoul was born in Toulouse Feb. 27, 
1839, and studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire with Révial and Mocker. He made 
his operatic début at the Opéra-Comique 
Aug. 6, 1861, as Daniel in “Le Chalet,” 
by Adolph Adam. He sang at the 
Comique for eleven years and afterward 
appeared at Covent Garden with Chris- 
tine Nilsson. 

He made his American début at the 
Academy of Music, New York, with Nils- 
son in the first American performance 
of Thomas’ “Mignon” on Nov. 22, 1871, 
and was called “the most ardent and fas- 
cinating lover known to opera in Amer- 
ica.” He was with the Metropolitan dur- 
ing its first season and sang Alfredo to 
the Traviata of Mme. Sembrich among 
other roles. In 1892 he was professor 
of operatic singing at the National Con- 
servatory in New York and in 1897 was 
made stage manager of the Paris Opéra. 

After his retirement from public life 
Mr. Capoul made his home in the south 
of France, at Gers in the winter and 
Luchon in the summer. He lost most of 
his fortune through speculation, but re- 
tained a small farm. He started at one 
time to write his memoirs, but after be- 
ginning them destroyed all his diaries, 
programs and photographs. He created 
the leading tenor roles in Gounod’s “La 
Colombe,” “La Grande Tante,”’ Masse- 
net’s first operatic work; Auber’s “Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur” and Massé’s 
“Paul et Virginie,” in which he made one 
of his most notable successes. 


Dorothy Smith Dean 


BANGOR, ME., March 8.—Mrs. Dorothy 
Smith Dean, contralto, died on March 2 
at the home of her parents. Mrs. Dean 
was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1900 and 
came to this country when her father, 
the Rev. Ashley A. Smith, assumed the 
pastorate of the First Universalist 
Church about fourteen years ago. She 
was a member of the choir of the First 
Baptist Church and also of the Festival 
Chorus, singing the contralto parts in 
the quartet at one of its productions. 
She also rang the chimes of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Her last local public 
appearance was in Gaul’s “Holy City” at 
the First Baptist Church about two 
years ago. 








Tibor Remenyi 


AKRON, OHIO, March 8.—Tibor Rem- 
enyi, son of the late Edward R. Remenyi 
and brother of Adrienne Remenyi-von- 
Ende, died here recently. Mr. Remenyi 
was born in Hungary, Feb. 15, 1873, and 
was a godson of Franz Liszt. He was 
taken to France when an infant and 


received his education in Paris. He was 
originally intended for a pianist but an 
injury to one of his fingers compelled 
him to give up this career, and he studied 
languages instead. On coming to Akron 
he became associated with Frank Reif- 
sneider in the Aluminum Flake Company 
and on Mrs. Reifsneider’s death assumed 
the management of the business. 





Dr. Carlos De Mandil 


Dr. Carlos De Mandil, violinist, con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Alamac 
Hotel, was killed on March 7, by a leap 
from the roof of a fifteen-story apart- 
ment house in West End Avenue. Dr. De 
Mandil, who was said to be a member 
of the Spanish nobility, was a graduate 
of the Madrid Conservatory and had 
been a student at the Paris Conservatory. 
He was thirty-one years old. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a moving-picture 
actress known as Marie Hall. 





Archibald Olmstead 


WINFIELD, KAN., March 8.—Archibald 
Olmstead, founder and head of the Win- 
field College of Music, died suddenly of 
apoplexy on the night of March 4. Ever 
since his coming to Winfield twenty-two 
years ago, Mr. Olmstead had been promi- 
nent in musical circles of Kansas and 
neighboring States. For a number of 
years before settling in this city he 
was well known as a pianist and organist 
in New York and Washington, D. C. He 
was fifty-five years old. T. L. KREBs. 





Harry Packman 


LA Crosse, WIis., March 7.—Harry 
Packman, organist and teacher, died on 
March 2, after an illness of several 
years. Mr. Packman, a native of Eng- 
land, had made his home in this city 
since 1902. He was a member of the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association 
and the American Guild of Organists. 





Richard A. Schnabel 


Richard A. Schnabel, patron of music, 
whose house in Stuyvesant Square, was 
frequented by many famous musicians, 
died on March 8, at the age of ninety- 
one. Mr. Schnabel was a native of Ger- 
many and came to this country in 1854. 
He was founder and president of the firm 
of Schnabel Brothers, wool importers. 





Frederick W. Eisner 


Frederick W. Eisner, violinist and 
teacher, who was for many years con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Colum- 
bia Theater, Brooklyn, died at his home 
on March 6. Mr. Eisner, who was in 
his seventy-third year, was a native of 
Germany and came to this country when 
a boy. 
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Minister to the United States Discusses the Music of His Coun- 
try—Describes Form of Composition Favored by His Com- 
patriots — Native Instruments Survive Introduction of 
Bands and Orchestras on European Plan—Singers Who 


Imitate the Nightingale. 
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O understand Persian 
music one must get ac- 
customed to the various 
sights and sounds of the 
country. One must vis- 
ualize long camel cara- 
vans with their tinkling bells; cara- 
vans winding their way through 
mountain passes and over desert sands. 
One must conjure up the busy life of 
the bazaar with all its colorings and 
glamor, the muezzin calling to prayer 
from the turret of a graceful minaret, 
the poet dreaming in a rose garden, 
nightingales. singing and fountains 











“Each important piece of music con- 
sists of four parts: the prelude, called 
in Persian ‘Pish-daramad’; the chief 
melody or motive, called the ‘Awaz,’ 
which is played slowly and sung solo; 
the easy, graceful air, called the ‘Tasnif,’ 
sung in unison by a chorus, and the 
‘Reng’ or dance, which is very lively and 
played fast, with a strongly accented 
rhythm. 

“The Persians, with their highly cul- 
tivated artistic sense, show deep appre- 
ciation of the plaintive chords of their 
native stringed instruments, which are 
capable of fine expression and are 
touched with much feeling by their per- 
formers. The native instruments still 
in use include the ‘Tar,’ which is 
analogous to the guitar. The word 
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PERSIAN INSTRUMENTS IN USE TODAY 
From Sketches by Abdullah Khan Entezam, First Secretary to the Legation in Washington 


playing. One must sense the atmos- 
phere in which Persian music is made. 


It is Mirza Hussein Khan Alai, 
Persian Minister to the United States, 
who declares these requisites as he sits 
at his piano in the Imperial Legation 
at Washington. He plays some quaint, 
mystical, irresistibly haunting music, 
and one realizes that, like everything 
else in this land of romance, the music 
of Persia is based on certain philosophi- 
cal laws. 

“Undoubtedly the Arabs influenced 
our music, as they did the language, 
religion and art,” continues this talented 
son of a Persian prince, “but in this, as 
in the other fields of endeavor, Persia 
has maintained her individuality and 
national characteristics while absorbing 
many good points from the outside. It 
is almost impossible to compare Persian 
music with that of any other European 
music. Hungarian, although much 
wilder and more vivacious, is perhaps 
the nearest. Persian music is usually 
played in a minor key, but you must 
remember that there is a difference be- 
tween the Persian and the European 
scale, the intervals not being the same. 


literally means ‘a string or hair.’ The 
instrument is made of mulberry wood 
hollowed out and covered with a thin 
piece of skin. It usually has four strings 
and is played with a plectrum. The 
‘Kamancheh,’ meaning a small bow, has 
no English equivalent, although the 
nearest approach to it is a small ’cello. 
It has four strings and is tuned like 
the violin, except that the highest string 
is D instead of E. It is played with a 
bow. The woodwork is generally elabor- 
ately inlaid with ivory and is also 
covered with a thin piece of skin. The 
‘Ney,’ meaning ‘willow or reed,’ is the 
Persian flute or fife. 

“The ‘Sehtar,’ meaning ‘three strings,’ 
although it now has four, is made of 
mulberry wood like the ‘Tar.’ The ‘San- 
tour’ is a_ sort of xylophone, but 
instead of little pieces of wood it has 
a flat arrangement of silver wires of 
different lengths, played by touching it 
with two slender spoon-shaped pieces of 
bone. The strains are sweet and not 
unlike those of a piano, although much 
feebler. The ‘Dayereh,’ literally mean- 
ing ‘a circle,’ is a large tambourine. 
The ‘Dombak,’ meaning a ‘small tail’ or 
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MIRZA HUSSEIN KHAN ALATI 


Persian Minister to the Ugited States, a Talented Musician and Student of Native Folk-Song 


But the wealth 
of folk-music is there, awaiting a master 
in the world of 
My fondest wish is that some 
composer will take the rich, graceful, 
bird-like melodies of the Persian folk- 
tunes and do with them what that great 
master, Liszt, did with Hungarian music, 
There is so much charm and distinction 
Maybe I can 
wnat 
I mean by playing some of the folk- 


‘Zarb,’ is a drum-like instrument which 
serves only for accompaniments and is 
usually played with the first, third and 
fourth parts of the musical composition 
described, although some skillful musi- 
cian will sometimes perform on it to 
the tune of the second movement. The 
‘Zang’ or bells are attached to the 
fingers of a dancer. These were un- 
doubtedly brought by the Moors to 
Spain and are now known familiarly 
as Spanish castanets. 

“Persians delight 
tinues Hussein Alai, “and a constant use 
of trills is made, in imitation of the 
nightingale so beloved of the poets. They 
like to warble their bird-like notes. 
In fact, the melodies are so _ richly 
adorned with grace notes and shakes 
that a European lady once remarked 
upon hearing a Persian song, ‘It sounds 
as if the singer were weeping.’ 

“Accompaniments do not follow the 
European laws of harmony nor are they 
contrapuntal. Nevertheless much of the 
primitiveness of the Arabian music has 
been overcome. Songs which permit of 
harmonization in the European fashion 
gain in tone, color and pitch, but there 
are some original Persian melodies which 
it is impossible to harmonize. Rhythmic 
accompaniments are sometimes kept, in 
familiar gatherings, by the clapping of 
hands and the snapping of fingers.” 

It is to be hoped that the introduc- 
tion of modern European instruments 
into Persia will not mean the loss of the 
quaint native music and instruments. 
Military bands and orchestras have for 
some years been organized on a European 
scale, but the study of Persian music 
rests entirely upon tradition. It is 
taught by oral transmission. 

“Certain classical pieces called ‘dast- 
gahs,’ namely ‘Mahour,’ ‘Tschargah,’ 
‘Homayoun,’ ‘Sehgah,’ ‘Chour,’ ‘Rast- 
pandjgah,’ have been handed down from 
the remote ages,” says the Minister. 
“Time, to be sure, has brought modifica- 


in singing,’ con- 


tions and variations. 


to give it its place 


harmony. 


in the music of Persia. 
show you, in a very poor fashion, 


tunes which I have harmonized.” 


Hussein Alai turns to the piano and 
plays a Persian Rhapsody which at onc 
substantiates his claims for the music 
It is captivating, irre- 
Then, the Rhapsody is finished 


of his country. 
sistible. 
and he continues: 


“In music as in poetry tastes differ, 
and there is a divergence of opinion as 
to the merit and value of various com- 


positions between Europe and Asia 
Persian music undoubtedly can be in- 
proved and developed, as the country 


itself is being fast improved and de- 
veloped by the realization of its ow 


highest potentialities. Western influence, 
as in the practical and material fiel 
can be beneficially exerted on Rsrsiad 


music, but the destruction of a distin te 


tive type would be a loss to the univers 
Everything in this world has its own 
generic perfection.” 

Alai 


Mirza Hussein Khan came ¢ 


Washington as Minister in 1921. He 
served as Minister to Spain in 1920, an¢ 
was a member of the Persian delegati0! 
at the Peace Conference in 1919. For 
eleven years he occupied important post 
in the Foreign Office of his native lant 
and he has also served as Minister © 


Public Works, Commerce and Agri 


ture. 
attaché and 
Legation in London. 
in London at the Westminster Sc! 
and the University of London and 
for the Bar. 
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